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| A P age 
- as TA T E of W of Cataline—Cone 7 
ſpires with Sylla and Antonius—Tg accuſed" of ex- 
tortion—Aſpires to the conſulſhip Character of 
Cicero Second conſpiracy of Cataline Characters 
of his aſſociates, Lentulus, Cethegus, &c.—Cirero 
and Antonius are choſen ' conſuls— Meaſures: taken 
by Cataline—He is propoſed and rejected a ſecond 
yg as conſul—lIs accuſed: by Cicero in the ſenate— 
He quits Rome—Intrigues- of the other conſpirators 
detected Debate on their puniſiment Character 
of Caius Julius Cæſar- Of Marcus Porcius Cato 
Decree of the Senate Execution of the conſpira- 
tors Situation of Cataline He engapes the army 
of the conſul Antonius —His defeat and death. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


State of Parties! at Rome Influence of Cradus- Or 
Pompey— Friumph of the latter Retreat of Eu- 
cullus Cæſar is appointed to the government of Eu- 
ſitania- On his return deelares himſelf à candidate 


for the coiſulſtipNegociates an alliance with Ports” 
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pey and Craflus—Firſ eee is I 
conſul—Agrarian law—ls appointed qt the people 
to the government of Gaul—Beſtgws 


er of Claudius Attack on Cicero— 
Puſillanimity of the latter—He retires into exile— 
Cæſar aſſumes the command of Gaul His victories 
over the Helvetii—Def@ts the Germans command- 
ed by Arioviſtus—Reduces ſeveral cantons of the 
Belgz—Overcomes the Nervii, and Attuaci—Beha- 
viour of Cicero in exile—Law'leſs conduct of Clo- 
diug—Motion. for the recal of Cicero Reſiſted by 
Clodius—The violence of the latter is oppoſed by 
force by Milo Cicero is recalled by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of the centuries. 3 — 


CHAPTER AXRXII. \ 


Conduct of Cie Commiſfon aſhgued to Pompey to 


State of parties at Rome—Corruption of the people— | 


provide for the ſubſiſtence of the. capital .— Oppoſi- 


tion of the ariſtocratic party to the triumvirs—Pom- 


pey and Craſſus are choſen conſuls—Diviſion of the 
provinces.—Czfar i is confirmed inthe government of 
Gaul--Pompey 138 appointed to Spain Craſſus to 


Syria The latter prepares to invade Parthia.—Is 
ſolemnly devoted to deſtruction by the tribune At- 
tei Operations of Craſſus in the Eaſt—He ravages 
Meſopotamia—ls betrayed by Acbarus—His defeat'” 
and death—Ptolomy is expelled from Egypt —Is re- 
ſtored by Gabinius—Progreſs of Cæſar in Gaul — 
He invades Britain — Second invaſion of Britain 
Defeat of Caſivelanus— His ſubmiſſion— Revolt of | 
| the ins pope e are A fabdued” -/ 7 $52) 


CHAPTER XXXIIT. 


Milo ſtands for conſul—Tumults that enſue He 


encounters and kills Clodius—Pompey is declared 


ſole) conſul—Trial of Milo—He is defended by 


Cicero—He is condemned—Retires into baniſh- 


ment Cæſar obtains the privilege of ſuing for the 
conſulſhip in his abſence—Cato offers himſelf as: 
OO — 18 rejected Incurſion of the Parthians 


is daughter 
julia on Pompey—The Triumvirs diſcontented with |. 
6 oer Chad 


19 


38 


repelled 
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repelled by Caſſius * of Cicero to the. 
government of Cilicia—His conduct in that pro- 
vince—Intrigues. of Czfar—Charatter of Curio 
The ſenate become jealous of the 8 of Cæſar— 
. Cxfar gains Curio to his party He diſpatches Mark 
Antony to Rome Character of Antony—Security 
of Pompey—Motion to recall Cæſar is oppoſed by 
\ Curio—Is renewed and confirmed by the ſenate 
Oppfition of the tribunes Antony and Caſſius De- 
cree of the ſenate to provide for the Pee of the _ 
republic Antony, Caſſius, and Curio quit Rome in 
diſguiſe and repair to Cæſar. 8 


CHAPTER XXV. 


 Czſar determines to invade Italy Addreſs to his 
troops at Ravenna Paſſes the Rubicon, and ſur- 
priſes Ariminum— Flight of Pompey and the ſenate 
from Rome Cæſar beſieges and reduces Corſinium 
His clemency—Inveſts Pompey in Brunduſium 4 
Retreat of Pompey. into Greece Cæſar occupies * 
the capital Seizes the public treaſure—Quits Rome — 
—Lays ſiege to Marſeilles—Penetrates into Spain 
Campaign on the Segra—Diſtreſs of Cæſar Ad- 
dreſs with which he extricates himſelf—Capitula- _ 
tion of Petreius and Afranius—Czfar returns to 
Marſeilles—Capitulation of that city—Corcyra. is 
reduced by Pompey—Expedition of Curio —Poſſeſſes 
himſelf of Sicily Invades Africa His firſt ſucceſſes 1 
 —Juba, king of Numidia, advances to the ſupport EN 
of Varus, the lieutenant of Pompey—Curio's army 
is ſurrqunded and defeated Death of Curio. 68 
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Preparations of Pompey—Colles the forces of the 

Eaſt — Aſſembles a conſiderable ſleet Is joined by 

Cicero and the molt illuſtrious of the ſenate - Cæſar 
proceeds to Rome — Quells at Placentia a mutiny 
of his troops Is inveſted with the title of dictator 
— Reſigns that office, and is choſen conſul with Ser- 
vilius Iſauricus —Prepares to purſue Pompey into Ma- 
cedonia Embarks at Brunduſium, and lands in Epirus 

|  —DPropoſes , 


D — Propoſes terms of accommodation — They are rc: 
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jected by Pompey — Cæſar marches towards Dyrac- 


chium—Encamps on the banks of the Apſus— Is 
joined by the reſt of his forces from Italy Attempts 
to N in his camp His works are forced 

| ſkirmiſh—He retires into Theſſaly 


—VUnſuyeceſsf | | 
—Eneamps on the banks of the Enipeus Is follow 
ed by Pompey—Battle of Pharſalia—Defeat and 


flight of Por 2 on the coaſt of Egypt — 
y Septimius, a Roman deſerter 


Is aſſaſſinate | | 
Funeral rites performed by his freed-man Philip. 


CHAPTER . 


Cæſar arrives in Egypt—Is preſented with the head 


of Pompey—His concern —Eſpouſes the party of 
Cleopatra Military operations in Egypt Defeat 
and death of Ptolomy— Arrangement in Egypt 


Cæſar encounters and vanquifhes Pharnaces—Re- 


turns to Rome — hiterview with Cicero Civil ad- 


mĩniſtration Conduct of Cato after the battle of 
Pharfalia He purſues his march into Africa Mu- 


tiny of the army in Italy Is quelled by the. addreſs 
and reſolution of Cæſar— He embarks 
Account of the campaign in that province—Battle 


or Africa— 


. 


80 


of Thapfus— Death of Cato Extinction of the re- 


publican party in Africa—Cæſar on his return to 
Rome is inveſted with the ee of dictator 


| His addreſs to the Roman 33 evolt of Spain 


Cefar marches to the defence of that province 
Battle of Munda— Death of Cnæus Pompey New 
projects of Cæſar He meditates the invaſion of 


Parthia— Afpires to the crown—Confpiracy againſt 


him Character of Marcus Brutus—Of Caius 
Caſſius Conduct of Porcia Death and Character 


o 7c... 
"CHAPTER, XXXYTL. 


| Conduct of the confpirators— Fhey poſſeſs themſelves 55 


of the capital State of parties at Rome —Mea- 
ſures of Antony Acts of Cæſar confirmed—In- 
ferview- between Antony and Lepidus and Brutus 


and Caſſius— Will and funeral of Czſar—FTumult 


of 


23 
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Antony ingratiates himſelf with the veterans Ne- 
gociates with Sextus Pompey—Obtains for himſelf 


of the -populace—The conſpirators. leave Rome—- 


the province of Macedonia, and that of Syria for 


Dotabella— Octavius arrives at Rome—Differs with 
Antony—He is ſupported by Cicero—Sedition of 


the troops—Antony quits Rome to poſſeſs himſelf - 


of Ciſalpine Gaul—Inveſts Decimus Brutus in Mu- 
tina — Actions before that city Deaths of the con- 


ſuls Hirtius and Panſa— Flight of Antony towards 
the Alps Succeſs of Marcus Brutus in Macedonia 


— Of Caſſius in Syria Fate of Dolabella Antony 
is joined by the armies of Gaul and Spain —Octa- 
vious is made conſul—lIs diſcontented with the ſe- 
nate—His interview with Antony and Lepidus— 
New triumvirate Edict of proſcription—Death of 
Marcus Tullius Cicero ©. — 8 


CHAPTER YA 


Sextus Pompey aſſembles a fleet, and ſeizes Sicily 
Lepidus is appointed to the adminiſtration of Rome 
—Octavius and Antony croſs the ſea, and land 
with their forces at Dyracchium—Caius Antonius, 
the brother of the triumvir, is put to death by Rru- 
tus — Brutus and Caſſius join their armies at Smyrna 


— They proſecute the war in Aſia—Caſſius defeats 


the fleet of Rhodes, and reduces that iſland - Bru- 


tus penetrates into Lycla— Siege of Xanthus— De- 


ſpair of the Xanthians— Humanity of Brutus Bru- 


122 


tus and Caſſius croſs the Helleſpont Review their 


army —Addreſs of Caſſius to the troops An appa- 
rition ſeen by Brutus The republican army en- 
camps near Phillippi—OQavius and Antony ads 
vance to the defence of Amphipolis—Firft action 
Death of Cafſſius—Second action Death of Bru- 
tus. - 8 - EEE SIO, 29% > 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Sextus Pompey defends Sicily—TFhe triumvirs make 

a new diviſion of the empire—Antony's progreſs - 

through the Eaſt—His interview with. Cleopatra 
lle follows her to Alexandria Adminiſtration 
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of Octavius in Ttaly—He'i is oppoſed by Fulvia and 
Lucius Antony —Compels Lucius Antony to ſur- 
render in Perugia—Fulvia quits Italy—Her inter- 
| view with Antony, who lands in Italy and beſieges 
Ih Brundufium—Enters into alliance with Pompey 
Accommodation between the triumvirs - Marriage 
of Antony with Octavia Treaty with Pompey— 
Exploits of Ventidius in the Eaſt—Rupture be- 
tween Octavius and Pompey—Firſt operations ß 
Octavius unſucceſsful He lands in Sicily—Pom- 
pey is defeated in a naval engagement, and flies to 
Afia—Fate of Lepidus—Expedition of Antony 
againſt the Parthians—Beſficges Praaſpa—Is com- 
pelled to raiſe the fiege—Effets his retreat with 
difficulty Conduct of 1322 in 8 Phong death 
rr — 148 


CHAPTER XL. 


Atfachment of Antony to Cleopatra—His invaſion of 
Armenia—Seizes the perſon of the Armenian king 
S Conquers Armenia—Triumphalentry into Alexan- 
= dria—Þeſtows ſeveral of the Eaſtern provinces on 
13 his ſons by Cleopatra Conduct of Octavius— Wars 
with the Dalmatians and Pannonians - Adorns 
Rome - Magnificence of Agrippa Antony forbids 
Octavia from viſiting the Eaſt - Rupture between 
him and Octavius— They mutually promiſe to re- 
ſtore the republic Octavius paſſes into Greece 
Preparations of Antony His extravagance— Battle 
of Actium— Flight of Cleopatra—Is followed by 
1 | Antony— Fleet of Antony deftroyed—His army 
F - ſarrenders—He retires to Alexandria—Reſumes 
L his former life of luxury—OQavius penetrates into 
| Egypt—Advances towards Alexandria Action be- 
—_— fore that city—Antony is deſerted by all his forces 
_ lis death—Octavius enters Alexandria Death 


of 7 of Cleopz tra. - - - - 161 | 
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| Li ion af the republic—Power of Ofterins—Dir. : 
9 poſition of the FIPS I the e the 
; nobles— 
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: nobles-4OF the'Stiato-==ChiraRter uf Agrippa—Of 
Mæcenas— Their counſels—Determination of Octa- 
vius—Gratification of the legions Reform of the 
ſenate—Addreſs of Octavius to that aſſembly He 
offers to reſign his authority, and re-eſtabliſh the 
republic—Anſwer-of the ſenate - Octavius aſſumes 
the adminiſtration of the empire with the titles of 
Imperator and Proconſul, for ten years Partition 
of provinces—Octavius is permitted to devolve the 
command of the legions on his lieutenants Ar- 
rangement of Egypt Diſtinction between The ſe- 
natorial and imperial proeonſuls The preſence of 
the emperor ſuperſedes the commiſſions of the for- 
mer He is allowed to maintain an armed force in 
Italy and Rome He is diſtinguiſhed by the title of 5 
Auguſtus—Abject flattery of the Romans. 172 


- CHAPTER XIII. 


Account of the Roman territories—In cg 
Afia—In Africa—Importance of Egypt—General 
extent and number of the inhabitants of the empire 
— Military eſtabhſhment—Diſpofition of it—Naval 
eſtabliſhment—Fleets ſtationed at Ravenna, Miſe- 
nium, and Frejus—Imperfett idea of the revenue 
of the empire — Tributes of Aſia— Revenue of 
Egypt and Gaul Wealth of Spain and Africa— 
Introduction of the cuſtoms - Commerce with India 
—Firſt eſtabliſhed by the Ptolemies—Continued by 
the Romans after the conqueſt of Egypt Principal 
objects of Indian traſſic—Spices and Aromatics— | 
Precious ſtones—Silk—Suppoſed amount of the 
cuſtoms—Of the exciſe Tax on legacies and in- 


heritances—General revenue of the empire— - 
Weak of individuals, 55 — 1286 


CHAPTER XIII. 


chase of Auguſtus—His racy anne 
cruelty His courage is ſuſpected - Change of con- 
duct after the battle of Actium He reſtores the 
diſcipline of the army He endeavours to conciliate 
the regard of the Roman citizens His condeſcen- 
| | ſion — 
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ment of the emperor His temperance—His in- 


trigues— His paſſion for Livia— Birth of Livia 


She eſpouſes Tiberius Nero Nero joins the party 
of Caius Antony Aſſembles an army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples His forces are diſperſed He 


| eſcapes, with Livia and their infant ſon Tiberius, 


to Bicily Is included in the general amneſty Re- 
turns to Reme—Auguſtus is captivated. by Liria 
Compels Nero to divorce her, and Repudlates his 
own wie Scribonia Marriage of Auguſtus and Li- 
via—Progreſs of the former through the provinces 
Reduclion of the Cantabrians and Auſtrians— 
Embaſſy from the Parthians—Return of Auguſtus 
to Rome—Invafion of Arabia Felix and Æthiopia 


—Indiſpolition of Auguſtus—He delivers his ring 


fion—Bold reply of a veteran Moderate eſtabliſn- 


to Agrippa Jealouſy of Marcellus Retreat of 


Agrippa Death and character of Marcellus. 


CHAPTER MAV. 


Auguftus determines to recall Agrippa—He reads his 


will to the ſenate—He reſigns the conſulfhip, and 
raifes to that dignity Lucius Seſtius, the friend of 
Margus Brutus—Peltilence at Rome—The people 
entreat Auguſtus to accept the title of Dictator 
His refufal--Conſpiracy of Fannius Cæpio, and Li- 
cinius Murzna—Auguſtus undertakes a journey to 
the ea{t—Tumults at Rome on election of conſuls. 
— Marriage of Agrippa with Julia the daughter of 
the emperor—Conduct of Auguſtus towards Sparta 
and Athens—He receives, in Syria, the Roman 


ſtandards and priſoners from the Parthians—The 


king of Parthia delivers his four ſons, with their 
ſamilies, as hoſtages to Augnitus—Revolution in 


198 


Armenia Embaſſy from India Voluntary death 


of Tonerus Return of Auguſtus to Rome — Re- 
view of the ſenate—Confpiracy of Egnatius Rufus 


—Avguſtus is declared perpetual conſul, with the 


power of making laws—Reluctance of the Romans 


to marriage Ineffectual regulations of Auguſtus— 


New commotions on the frontier—Auguſtus viſits 
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Gaul—Exploits of Druſus Of A grippa—D ea 


en TBI IO. 1-3o- 


Children of Agrippa—Marriage of Tiberius with Julia 
Omen of his greatneſs He marches againſt, and 
ſubdues, the Pannonians Account of the Germans 
—Extent of ancient Germany Sketch of their Go- 
venment Their religion—And their manners—In- 
vaſion of the Sicambri and Uſipates—They are re- 
pulſed by Druſus—Druſus croſſes the Rhine, and 
penetrates into Germany His ſucceſs in four cam- 
paigns—His death—The command of the German 
army is devolved on Tiberius Submiſſion of the bar- 
| bariang-—The gates of the temple of Janus are clofed 
—Auguſtus is ſaluted by the ſenate with the title of 
Father of his Gauntry—Death of Oftavia—Of Mæce- 
nas—Ambition of Caius and Lucius, the ſons of 
Agrippa -The former is raiſed to the rank of Pontiff 
—Diſcontent of Tiberius He retires to Rhodes 
Promotion of Caius and Lucius Licentious conduct 
of Julia Her puniſhment—She is accompanied in 
exile by her mother Scribonia—Diſgrace of Tiberius 
Revolution in Armenia—Cauus Czfar is diſpatch- 
ed to the eaſt Tiberius is permitted to return to 
Rome — Death of Lucius Exploits and death of 
Caius. — — - - * . 


CHAPTER XLVL 


Tiberius is adopted by Auguſtus - Subſequent adop- 
tion of Germanicus and Agrippa Poſthumus—Difſ- 
grace and baniſhment of Agrippa Poſthumus, and of 
his Siſter Julia—Conſpiracy of Cinna—Clemency 
of the emperor—Military regulations—Inundations, 
earthquakes, and famine—German war—Revolt of 
the Pannonians and Dalmatians—Exploits of Tibe- 
Tius and Germanicus—Confederacy of the Ger- 
mans Character of Arminius—Defeat and de- 
ſtruction of Varus and his army Cruelty of Armi- 
nius Conſternation of Auguſtus and Rome - Mea- 
ſures taken by Auguſtus Tiberius is diſpatched to 
= defence of Gaulle reſtores the diſcipline of ” 
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FB manicus and Drufus— Triumph of Tiberius He 
1 ſets out, accompanied by Auguſtus, for Illyricum 
Indiſpoſition of Auguſtus He dies at Nola Proſ- 
perity of his adminiſtration—Magnificence of his 
public buildings—His encouragement of learning— 


_—_— 
4-2 


| E in the imperial power—Honours beſtowed on Ger- 
h 


— 7 


n 


— Birth of Chriſt = 3 
rr 
Acceſſion of Tiberius —His feigned reluctance to aſ- 


Auguſtus— His will and advice Importunities of 


. duct of the legions on the Rhine Fidelity and 
firmneſs of Germanicus—He refuſes the offer of 
the Empire—Gratification, and privileges imparted 


ed—Germanicus ſends away his wife Agrippina, 
and his infant ſon Caligula—Grief of the legions — 
Speech of Germanicus—The ſoldiers execute them- 


ſy of Tiberius Exploits of Germanicus beyond the 
| Rhine Conſpiracy of Druſus Libo—Recall of 
.  Germanicus—He is ſent into the eaſt—His differ- 
ence with Piſo, governor of Syria—Germanicus be- 

ſtows the crown of Armenia on Zeno—His death— 

43 Þþ Accuſation of Piſo, who kills himſelf—Tiberius in- 
þ tercedes with the ſenate for the pardon of Plancina— 

| Diſcontent of the people - -_\ 


q | AE AE I ER XLVIII. 

1 * WMars in Germany Retreat of Meroboduus—Armi- 
1 nius attempts to enſlave his countrymen — His death 
1 5 and character Revolt of Tacfarinas in Africa - Of 


Julius Sacrovir in Gaul Cruelty of Tiberius He 
collect the prætorian guards in a permanent camp, 


5 


Account of Livy—Of Virgil Of Horace Of Ovid 


IF. the ſenate to Tiberius Freedom of Quintus Hate- 
} rius, and Afinius Gallus—Mutiny of the Panno- 
nian army—It is quelled by Druſus—Seditious con- 


to the legions —The mutiny of the legions is renew- 


ſelves the moſt guilty of their companions—Jealou-. 


3 5 | | Page 
= ! - the legions—His two campaigns in Germany—He |  .. 
=: * reſigns the commnd of the army to Germanicus, 
7 and returns to Rome Ile is aſſociated by Auguſtus 


240 


ſume the government—Funeral and deification of 


267 


and 
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the looſe hands by which the reins of government 


had been held ſince the abdication of Sylla, encou- 


raged a crowd of needy and deſperate pretenders ; 
and. above theſe Lucius Sergius Cataline, was diſtin- 


guiſhed by his more diſſolute manners and more dar- 
ing diſpoſition., 

cended from an illuſtrious family, which had 
often been irfFeſted with conſular dignity, he had 
in early youth diſhqnpured the luſtre of his extrac- 
tion by a criminal commerce with a veſtal nun; 
and in the proſcription of Sylla is reported to have 
murdered his own brother to open his way to the 
ſucceſſion of his eſtate. He afterwards married 
Aurelia Oreſtilla, in whom no good man ſaw any 
thing to commend, except her beauty; and as ſhe 
objected to his hand on account of his having a ſon 


who had attained to manhood, their guilty nuptials 


were preceded by the ſudden and more than ſuſ- 
picious death of the unfortunate youth. And this 


crime, if we may credit Salluſt, precipitated him 


on the moſt deſperate projects againſt the republic; 
for his polluted ſoul, full of rage againſt both gods 
and men, could find no relt either waking or fleep- 
ing, ſo inceſſantly did a guilty conſcience torment 


him. Hence his face was pale, his countenance 


ghaſtly, his gait unequal and abrupt, and a cer- 
tain wildneſs and fury conſtantly appeared in his 
vilage and behaviour. 

If the vices of Cataline have been blackened by 
prejudice, his talents have probably alſo been adorn- 
ed by fancy. He is repreſented of ſingular ſtrength 
both of body and mind; with a head to contrive, a 
tongue to perſuade, and a hand to execute. From 
his youth he had delighted in civil wars, rapine, 
and maſſacres; patient of cold, hunger, and -want 
of reſt ; covetous of others wealth, yet prodigal or 
his own; and ſo perfectly 'verſed in diſſimulation, 
that he could be debauched with the gay, and ſevere 
with the virtuous ; and while the vicious were his 
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friends by inclination, he attached to himſelf even 


ſome of the good by a ſpecious ſnew of W 


virtue. 


Cataline had ſerved in the capacity of prætor in 


Africa, and on his return to Rome had offered him- 


ſelf as a candidate for the conſulſhip ; buy. on a 


charge of extortion and rapine in“ his goverfiment, 
he was compelled to deſiſt from his immediate pre- 
tenſions. His haughty mind ill brooked the difap- 
pointment; and he had entered into a conſpiracy 
with Publius Sylla and Publius Autronius, (who, 
though the conſuls elect, had-been ſet aſide on a 
conviction of bribery) and with Cneus Piſo, a young 
nobleman needy, factious, and of a daring ſpirit, 
to maſſacre the ſenate and uſurp the government; 
but their deſigns were fruſtrated by the impatience 
of Cataline: He gave the ſignal before a ſufficient 
number of his aſſociates were afſembled ; and the 


death of, Piſo ſoon after induced the other conſßira· E 


tors to relinquiſh the project. | 

The gold of Africa had proved the ſource of 
danger; it became the means of ſafety to Cataline. 
His proſecutor, Publius Clodius, was allured by a 
. ſhare of the ſpoil; and the culprit had little to ap- 
prehend from the ſentence of judges whor: he was 
permitted to chooſe himſelf. He was no ſooner 
acquitted of the charge than he again aſpired to the 
dignity of conſul ; the hopes of ſix other candidates 
were inflamed by the ſame ambition; but of theſe, 


far the moſt conſpicuous was Marcus Tullius Cicero. 


The little town of Arpinum, which claimed the 


honour of producing Marius, might boaſt with 


equal ſatisfaction the birth of Cicero: The former, 
in his victories over Jugurtha and the Cimbri, had 
aſſerted the martial glory of his country; and the 


latter enabled her to contend with Athens for the palm 


of eloquence. The nobility might affect to deſpiſe 
the obſcurity which had hitherto involved the family 
of Cicero; but his talents burſt forth with a luſtre 
B 2 that 
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that commanded their admiration. The character 


of a pleader was become one of the moſt powerful 


recommendations to public notice, and one of the 
ſureſt roads to conſequence and civil preferments. 
In this. character Cicero ſhone forth unrivalled ; and 
either in the forum or the ſenate his auditors were 
compelled to acknowledge the faſcinating powers of 
the orator. His impeachment. of Verres, and his 
vindication of the tribyne Caius Cornelius, whom he 
defended, ſays Quintihan, not only with firong but with 
ſhining arms, had eſtabliſhed his reputation on the 
broad baſis of the public opinion; nor was he de- 
ficient in gratifying the inclinations of the multi- 
tude ; ſince, though by principle attached to the 
ariſtocracy. and the ſenate, he ſacrificed his own 
ſentiments to the wiſhes of the people; and ſup- 
orted the motion of Manilius, which inveſted Pom- 
pey with an unbounded and unprecedented authority | 
over the provinces of the Eaſt. | 
If in the purſuit of the ſupreme magiſtracy of 
the republic Cicero condeſcended to deviate in ſome 
meaſure from the path which his diſintereſted judg- 
ment approved, the means which Cataline adopted 
but too plainly indicated the ends which he pro- 


poſed. 4778 perſon was protected by a band of daring 
and didolute youths. whom he had attached to his 


intereſts by gratifying their vices and profuſion ; 
and-in the ſeduction of whom he had not even ſpar- 
ed the honour of his own body : But it was chiefly 
from the ſupport of Sylla's veterans, whoſe cauſe 
he had always efpouſed, and among whom he had 
been bred, 5 he promiſed himſelf ſucceſs. The 
majority of theſe had long ſince waſted in riotous 
exceſs the lands that had been aſſigned them, 
and impatiently awaited another civil war to repair 
their ſhattered fortunes. 

As the time for the election of contuls approach- 
ed, it was n for Cataline to diſcloſe his 
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proj jects to thoſe in whom he could principally con- 
fide, and on whom he was chiefly to depend for the 
execution of them. Among the moſt eminent of 
theſe were Cornelius Lentulus, Caius Cethegus, 

Publius Autronius, and Caſſius Longinus. 
Lentulus was deſcended Patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family; and for the notorious in- 
famy of his life had been expelled the ſenate by the 
cenſors. By obtaining M prztorſhip a ſecond time, 
he had recovered his form rank in that afſembly z 
and by the comelineſs of His perſon, the graceful 
neſs of his action, the ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his 
voice, he had attained ſome reputation" as an orator, 
But he was indolent, luxuricus, and profligate ; yet 
his frantic ambition prompted him to hope, that on 
the ruins of the republic he ſhould rife to deſpotic 
power; and the wild illuſion was cheriſhed by the 
ambigious anſwers of the ſoothſayers, who, from 
the Sybilline books, aſſured him three Corneli? 8 
were deſtined to the dominion of Rome. Cinna 
and Sylla had already poſſeſſed it; and he flattered 
himſelf that the prophecy was to be completed by 
his own elevation. 

The extraction of Cethegus was equally noble 
with that of Lentulus; but in council he was more 
ardent, in action more determined. He had early 
engaged in the cauſe of Marius; had afterward 

reconciled himſelf to Sylla; had attained by his 
intrigues to conſiderable influence in the capital; 
and even procured for Lucullus his W OICENEnt 

to command againſt Mithridates. But the irre 
larity of his life and the arrogance of his Aupoſtſen 
had gradually diminiſhed, aud at laſt overwhelmed 
his- credit; and' it was only by ſome general con- 
vullion of the ſtate that he could expect to regain 
his former aſcendancy. 

Publius Autrenius had obtained the confulfhip; 
but had * deprived of it for ra ; and Cafſius 

Longinus : 


* 


© 
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Longinus was a competitor. for it with Cicero him- 
ſelf. The reſt were men of ſimilar characters and 
ſimilar purſuits; bankrupt in their fortunes, profli- 
gate in their lives, and who could only hope to re- 
ſtore their credit, and to conceal their infamy, in 
the ſubverſion of the republic, and in the deſtruction 
of all civil government. 

Such were the chiefs whom Cataline aſſembled 
at his houſe, and to whom he diſcloſed the deſigns he 
had long meditated. He repreſented to them, that the 
ſenate was in a ſtate of carcleſsſecurity ; that Iral y was 
drained of regular forces ; and that Pompey, with 


the flower of the legions, was waging a diſtant war 


in the Eaſt. That it was better to periſh in arms 
than to linger out a life of 'poverty ; that the plebei- 
ans, oppreſſed by the pride and luxury of the no- 
bles, waited only the ſignal to vindicate their wrongs ; 


that ſucceſs was in their hands, and nothing was 
wanting but courage to make the attempt; and 


that liberty, riches, and honours would be the ſure 
rewards of an eaſy victory. To theſe, arguments 
were added ſuch promiſes as were ſuited to their 
reſpective conditions; the abolition of their debts, 
the plunder of the opulent, and the proſcription of 
their particular enemies. But above all, as the 
moſt important means of promoting their enterpriſe, | 


he urged them diligently to ſupport his own elec- 


tion to the conſulſhip; and to join with him as his 
colleague, Caius Antonius, fon of the celebrated 


_ orator, with whom he was bound in the ſtricteſt 


ties of intimacy, and the embarraſſed ſtate of whoſe 
private affairs pointed him out as a proper aſſociate 
in plans of diforder and rapine. 

The double hopes of plunder and revenge were 


motives too powerful to be reſiſted by men of deſpe- 


rate fortunes and ſtrong paſſions ; the conſpirators 
entered with alacrity into the views of their leader. 


But the Reeret had Bren imparted to too many to be 


kept 


* 
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kept with proper care; Curius, one of che faction, 
had boaſted to Fulvia, a woman of rank, with 
whom he maintained a criminal correſpondence, 
that a revolution would ſoon take place. The ru- 
mour of a dark deſign againſt the ſtate was circu- 
lated throughout the capital; the election of Cicero 
was ſecured by the general apprehenſions of thecity; 
and Antonius was joined with him in the conſulſhip, 
being preferred to Cataline by a ſmall majority. 

Although in his rejection Cataline experienced a 

| ſevere diſappointment, yet it induced him not to 
abandon the dangerous projects he had embarked 
in. As his difficulties increaſed his ardour ſeems to 
have been ſtimulated : He provided magazines of 
arms in the moſt. convenient parts of Italy; tranſ- 
mitted large ſums of money to Manlius, a bold and 
experienced officer, who enrolled in Hetruria a con- 
ſiderable number of the veterans of Sylla, ready to 
take the field on the firſt ſummons ; declared him- 
ſelf again a candidate for the conſulſhip; and when 
taxed in the ſenate with conſpiring againſt the ſtate, 
openly replied :—* That there were two bodies in 
the republic, the one of them. infirm with a 
« weak head, the other firm without a head; 
$6 which laſt bad ſo well, deſerved of him, that 
& it ſhould never want a head, while he lived.“ 

If the audacity of Cataline awakened the fears, 
it at the ſame time excited the vigilance of the ſenate : 
The virtuous and the opulent were equally intereſted 
to prevent the elevation of a man to the ſupreme ma- 
giltracy whoſe deſigns, Involved civil government 
and private property and on the new election for 
conſuls, Cataline bad the. mortification to behold 
Julius Silanus and Lucinius Murzna preferred before 
him. This ſecond repulſe inflamed madneſs a 
mind naturally furious: Impatient of delay, he con- 
vened a new meeting of his. aſſociates „ echorted them 
to inſtant action; Propoſed. the firing. of the city, and 
A general maſſacre of the TE] ; and promiſed, i 
| amidſt 
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amidſt the univerſal conſternation, to ſupport them 


with the army from Hetruria; to aſſume the com- 


mand of which he intended immediately to depart. 


Above all, he adviſed them to ſecure the deſtruction 
of Cicero; and two knights, Lucius Vargunteius, 
and Caius Cornelius, whoſe intimacy with the con- 


ful allowed them an eaſy acceſs to him at all hours, 


readily engaged to plunge their daggers in his heart. 
While the conſpirators, congratulated each other 


that the moment was rapidly approaching in which 


they were to reap the harveſt of their guilty toils, 


they tottered on the brink of diftoGion. The 


wakeful eye of Cicero had penetrated into the 


moſt ſecret ſcenes of their councils: The fond con- 
fidence of Curius had been betrayed. by Fulvia; 


and when Vargunteius and Cornelius preſented them - 
ſelves at the houſe of the conſul, the numerous 


guard they beheld, and the excluſion they expe- 


rienced, might have ſufficiently admoniſhed them 


that their treacherous intentions were already « di- 


vulged. 
To avert the dangers which impended over the 
republic, the ſenate was convoked by the conſul in 


5 the temple of Jupiter; and though the unuſual 


place in which it was aſſembled might have appriſed 


Cataline of the object of debate, yet with his wonted 


preſumption he heſitated not to aſſume his ſeat among 
the members. His audacity kindled the immediate 
indignation of Cicero; and inſtead of proceeding 
to ſtate the evidence of the conſpiracy, the glowing 


eloquence of the conſul was directed againſt the 


1 invader of the public tranquillity. 

0 what degree, O Cataline,” exclaimed he, 
* 40 you Propoſe to abuſe our patience ? How lo 
imagine to infult us with your frantic treaſons'? 
« Perceive you not by the ni btly guard on the 
« Palatine, by the watch kept t roughout the city, 


« < by the "general, confternation, by the aſſembling 
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as the ſenate in this fortified place, by the 
countenances of the ſenators; perceive you. 
not that your dark deſigns are brought to 
light ? Which of us, think you, is ignorant. of. 
what you did laſt night, .and the night before ? 
Where and with whom you held counſel; and what 
were your reſolutions? The ſenate knows all 
this; the conſul knows all; and yet----Oh dege- | 
nerate times----the traitor lives! Lives, did I fay ? 

He mixes with the ſenate; he ſurveys us, and 
marks aut every one whom he has deſtined for 
ſlau ghter; ; whilk we, the counſellors of the 
N judge that we diſcharge our duty to the 


commonwealth if we eſcape his fury and his ſword. 


Mercy, conſcript fathers, is what L am natu- 


rally d iſpoſed to; but my conſcience condemns me 
for inactivity and negligence, ata time when ſuch 
terrible dangers threaten my country. An army 
againſt the republic is already encamped in Italy, 


on the borders of Hetruria ; their numbers daily 


increaſe; their leader we behold within our 


walls. Should I order thee, Cataline, inſtantly 


to be ſeized and dragged to execution, there is 


reaſon to fear that all good men would cenſure 


me, not as too cruel, but as too flow. But one 
rea don fill reſtrains me; though ſhalt then be 
put to death, when there ſhall not be found a 


man ſo wicked, ſo deſperate, ſo like thyſelf, as to 


deny it to be done juſtly. So long as there is 


one who dares to defend thee, thou ſhalt live; 
but live, as thou doſt now, ſurrounded by the 


guards that I have placed about thee. 


What is it, Cataline, you can now haye i in 


view, when neither the ſhades of night can con- 
ceal your traiterous aſſemblies ; nor the walls of 
your houſe hinder the voice of your treaſon from 
being heard? Why do you not quit the capital where 


. " Jn: Pounkth are detected, and join the camp of 


„ Manlius, , 
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2 


% 


6; Manlius, and begin the war? The gates ſhall 
ebe open to you, provided you will only carry 


„ with you the reſt of your worthleſs aſſociates. 


There you may riot and exult at your eaſe, with- 
* out the mortification of ſeeing one honeſt man 
« about you; there you may practice all that diſ- 
„ cipline to which you have been trained; of lying 
« upon the ground, not only in purſuit of lewd 
de amours, but of bold and lawleſs enterpriſes ; 
ec there you may exert that boaſted patience of hun- 
“ ger, cold, and want, which (till will not avert 
« me chaſtiſement which awaits you..“ | 
Amidſt the general aſtoniſhment and 1 | 


of the ſenate, Cataline himſelf alone preſerved an 
unaltered countenance: With downcaſt looks, 
which he well knew how to aſſume, he begged 
of the fathers not to believe too haſtily what had 


been faid againſt him. That ſuch was his extrac- 
<« tion, and ſuch the tenor of his whole life as 


« might encourage him to hope for every honour 
he could aſpire to; nor was it to be imagined that 
e he, a patrician, ue anceſtors as well as him- 


« ſelf had given many proofs of their affection to 
* the Roman people, ſhould wiſh to overturn. the 
government; while Cicero, a ſtranger, a tenant 
& only of a houſe he had lately hired in Rome, was 


* 


© zealous for its . preſervation.” The reproachful 


murmurs of the ſenators prevented him trom pro- 
ceeding; and convinced that he had nothing more 


to hope from diſſimulation, he gave looſe to the 
natural violence of his diſpoſition. Since,“ ex- 


claimed he, with a menacing aſpect, „ you are de- 


Fa termined to liſten to the ſuggeſtions. of my ène- 
* mies, the flame that you have kindled in my for- 


e tunes, ſhall be extinguiſhed in the ruins of the 
«© commonwealth.” 

From the aſſembly of the ſenate he haſtened with 

| furious MET to his own houſe; and after a ſhort 

| conference 


— 
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conference with the partners of his hopes and guilt, 

and exhorting them to act with vigilance and firm 
neſs, he exchanged his ſenatorial habit for that of 
a warriof, and attended by a ſmall retinue, haſtened 
to join the camp on the conſines of Hetruria. 

Tbe retreat of Cataline was far from leaving the 
capital i in a ſtate of ſecurity; his aſſociates were nu- 
merous, needy, and deſperate; and ſome praiſe 
muſt be allowed to their fidelity, ſince not one had 
been allured by the proffer of reward or indemnity. 
to betray the cauſe he had engaged in. The intel- 
ligence that Cicero bad procured through Fulvia, 
was far from ſufficient to ground a formal accuſation 
on; and the conſul, though armed with deſpotic 
power by the decree of the ſenate to provide for. the 
ſafety of the republic, was yet at a loſs how to proceed 
legally againſt the conſpirators, when a new incident 
delivered him from his perplezity, and enſured their 
deſtruction. | 

The ambaſſadors of the Alete a people 
who inhabited that diſtrict which compriſes modern 
Geneva and part of Savoy, had ſolicited in vain 
\ the ſenate for a diminution of the taxes which had 
been impoſed on them ; their diſcontent at their re- 
pulſe pointed them out to the conſpirators as proper 
perſons to aſſociate in their enterpriſe : In the firlt 
Impulſe of reſentment they liſtened with pleaſure to 
the projects that were opened to them; and promiſed, 
in the name of their countrymen, to furniſh a con- 
ſiderable body of cavalry : They were accordingly. 
entruſted by Lentulus with confidential letters to 
Cataline. But no ſooner had the emotions of diſ- 
appointment ſubſided, than they calmly began to 
revolve the reſources of the contending parties, and 
to ſurvey their own ſituation; on one fide were the 
preſſure of a load of debt, an inclination to war, 
and the proſpect of ſplendid advantages, if ſucceſs- 
ful; on the other, ſuperior ſtrength, ſafer mea- 
ſures, and a certain recompenſe inſtead of uncertain 

x | expectations: : 
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expectations: The fortune of Rome inclined the 


balance, and they menen to reveal the guilty 


Ran, 
Poſſeſſed of this new nod weighty evidence, Cicero 


concerted his plans with prudence, and conducted 


them with Vigo our. The ambaſſadors of the Allo- 


broges were by their own connivance arreſted at a 


ſmall diſtance from Rome, on the road to the camp 


of Cataline ; the letters of Lentulus and his aſſo- 


ciates were found upon them; the perſons of the 


conſpirators were immediately ſecured ; they were 
confronted with their accuſers in the preſence of the 
ſenate; and after heſitating ſome moments, ac- 
knowledged their fignatures, and e their 


treaſonable deſigns. 
the Porcian and Sempronian laws no citizen 


could be ſubjected to capital puniſhment unleſs con- 


demned by an aſſembly of the people; and though 


the ſenate in caſes of emergency had claimed the 
juriſdiction of life and death, yet the exerciſe of it 


had been rare, and ever regarded as odious : The 


* 


rank of the criminals on this occaſion could not fail 


of rendering it ſtill more invidious; but the atro- 
eiouſneſs of the enterpriſe ſeemed to have kindled 
an almoſt univerſal indignation, and the majority 


of the ſenate already inclined to the opinion of Ju- 
lius Silanus, the conſul elect, who had given his 


voice for the immediate execution of the conſpira- 


tors; when the importance and delicacy of the 
debate ſummoned from their ſeats two members, 
deſtined to command by different qualities the future 


admiration of their country, Caius Julius Cæſar, 


and Marcus Porcius Cato. 

The credulity of a ſuperſtitious people might be 
abuſed by the pretended deſcent of Ceſar, on the 
female ſide, from the goddeſs of Love and Beauty; 
with a greater degree of probability he ranked 


* 


firſt kings of Rome. But an extraction both re- 


whatever could adorn the body or the mind; his 
various genius could reconcile and unite the love 
of pleaſure, the thirſt of knowledge, and the fire 
of ambition. To the purſuit of the firſt he had ſa- 
crificed his fortune, to the acquiſition of the ſecond 
he had devoted thoſe hours which he could ſpare 
from the converſation of the gay and the enjoy- 
ment of the fair; and it now remained for him to 


glory: He had already taſted of popular favour ; 
had been preferred to the office of high prieſt in 
oppoſition to Catulus, one of the moſt virtuous and 
illuſtrious of the Roman ſenate; and was prætor 
ele& for the enſuing year. Yet theſe honours had 
not been conferred without awakening the jealouſy 
of the ſenate; and the pecuniary difficulties he la- 


ſtranger to the conſpiracy of Cataline. 0 

If the mind of Czfar was ſoftened and refined by 
the principles of Epicurus, that of Cato was formed 
and confirmed in the rigid ſchool of Zeno; the ſe- 


of his emulation, and the auſtere ſpirit of the cele- 
brated cenſor ſeemed revived in his deſcendant : 
Even his enemies confeſſed with admiration the un- 


wretched ever found a protector, in Cato the wicked 


years they were nearly equal, and were both inflam- 
ed with the ſame thirſt of fame; but they purſued 


a great and glorious reputation in arms; the latter 
by a ſcrupulous attention to virtue, and a religious 
regard for juſtice, extorted the veneration of his 


gal and divine was eclipſed by an aſſemblage of rare 
endowments; and nature had laviſhed upon him 


boured under, and the libertiniſm of his private life, 
had ſubjected him to the ſuſpicion of being no 


it by different paths: The former aſpired to gain 
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gratify the laſt by entering on the career of public 


vere virtues of his anceſtors were the conſtant object 


blemiſned integrity of his life; and if in Czfar the 


were certain of meeting with an inflexible judge. In 


fellow 
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fellow citizens. The , firſt was jealous of the glory 
of the Roman empire, becauſe he hoped one day to 
govern it ; the laſt was ſteadily attached to his 
country, wanne he dee it more free than any 
ther. 

The anne of: the rival 'oratots were ſuch 
as might have been expected from their different 
diſpoſitions and religious tenets: While Cæſar en- 


dieavoured to avert the execution of the conſpirators, 


he affected to reprobate their guilt, and to conſider 
their puniſhment as inadequate to their crimes; 
« Death,” ſaid he, © is the relief of the miſerable, 
“ and leaves behind it no ſenſe either of good or 
« evil; it cannot therefore be deemed a puniſhment ; 
“and to inflict it againſt the inſtitutes of our an- 
< ceſtors, nay prove a dangerous example in a free 
< ſtate, where power ſometimes falls into bad hands. 
e Though no ſuch danger can be apprehended 
from ſuch a conſul as Cicero, yet in other times, 
and under other conſuls, none can tell how far 
<* oppreſſion may be diſguiſed under the forms of 
5 juſtice ; the precedent eſtabliſhed, and the ſword 
once drawn, it is difficult again to ſheathe * 
Our anceſtors, conſeript fathers, though de- 
| * fictent neither in prudence nor bravery, dildained 
* not to obſerve the arms, the laws, and cuſtoms. 
of the neighbouring nations, and to imitate 
each in whatever it excelled, They botrowed 
_ © many of their weapons from the Samnites, and 
te their enſigns of magiſtracy from the Tuſcans ; 
* from the Greeks they derived that law which pu- 
* niſhed the treaſon of a citizen with death; but as 
* the empire increaſed, the danger of entruſting 
* any magilirate with fo high a prerogative became 
© more apparent, and exile was deemed by our. 
e forefathers a ſufficient atonement for the guilt of 
* a Roman citizen. And certainly they, who from 
* ſuch ſmall beginnings, could raiſe this mighty 
empire, muſt 1 in virtue and wiſdom have excelled 
&& us \ 
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us who ſcarcely can preſerve what they ſo wor- 
thily acquired. 

% Are we then to releaſe theſe criminals, and ſend 
them away to animate by their preſence the re- 
bellious followers of Cataline ? Far from it! It 
is my opinion that their eſtates ſhould be confil- 
cated, and their perſons confined in the ſtrongeſt 


and moſt faithful of our municipal towns ; and 


let it be declared, that whoever ſhall hereafter | 
move the ſenate and people in their favour, 


ſhall be deemed as involving the welfare of the 


ſtate, and as endeavouring to undermine the con- 


ſtitution of the republic.“ | 
If the arguments of Cæſar ſeemed for a moment 


to influence to pity the ſenate, the languid ſpirit of 
the aſſembly was revived by the ardour of Marcus 
Cato. That virtuous citizen painted in glowing 
colours the fatal conſequences of cautious or dilatory 
meaſures. © Cæſar, ſaid he, regards, I per- 
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ceive, as a fiction whatever has been inculcated 
to us reſpecting a future ſtate. But we are not, 
conſcript fathers, inquiring what is the proper 
puniſhment of the crime, but how we may defend 
the republic from the danger that menaces it. In 
the name of the immortal gods I call upon you, 
who have always had your magniticent houſes 


and your villas, your ſtatues and your pictures 


more at heart than the intereſt of the common- 
wealth, I call upon you to ſtand forth in defence 
of your country, if you would preſerve thoſe 
things you are ſo fond of, and enjoy without in- 
terruption that voluptuous indolence you appear 
ſo enamoured of. It is propoſed indeed to ſecure 


the perſons of the confpirators .in the municipal 


towns; but is Rome the "Op reſidence of the 
factious and the profligate? Both within and with- 


out the walls our enemies are numerous. While 


Cataline with fire and ſword is haſtening to your 


gates, you heſitate whether you will cut off or 
ſpare 
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* ſpate his affociates, who are taken with the torch 
e in their hands, and the dagger at your breaſt. 
«© You mult ſtrike thoſe who are now in your power, 
« if you mean to intimidate thoſe who are advanc- 
ing to ſupport theit deſigns. It is not the fate of 
Lentulus you decide, but that of the army of Ca- 
taline. It is therefore my opinion, that ſince the . 
criminals have been convicted both by teſtimony 
and their own confeſſion; of a deteſtable treaſon 
againſt the republic, they ſhould ſuffer the pu- 
niſhment of death, according to the cuſtom of our 
anceſtors.” 

The remonſtrances of Cato, the conGderation of 
their own and the public danger, awakened the ſe. 
nators from their lethargy ; a ſentence of death was 
immediately paſted on the culprits, and the execution 
of it was devolved on Cicero. Attended by a ſtrong 
guard of the patrician and equeſtrian order, the 
conſul conveyed the unhappy Lentulus and his aſſo- 
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ciates through the forum to the common priſon ; the 


crowd followed in filent aſtoniſhment, and beheld, 
in awful conſternation, a patrician of the Cornelian 


family, of the firſt rank in the republic, and who 
had himſelf been inveſted with the conſular dignity, 


ted away in bonds, to periſh, without any formal 
trial, under the hands of the public executioner. 
The apprehenſions of a reſcue ſhortened the ſuſpence 
of the criminals; and as Cicero returned from en- 
forcing the decree of the ſenate; he proclaimed to 
the multitude the fate of the conſpirators in the ex- 
preſſive words, They have lived.” Popular pity 
or applauſe are generally the emotions of the mo- 
ment; and the caprice of the crowd, which had 
juſt bewailed the deſtiny of the criminals, now hail- 


ed with clamorous approbation, as the preſerver of 
his country, as the ſecond founder of Rome, the ma- 


giltrate who had vey and directed their execu - 
tion. 5 
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On the confines of Hetraria, at the head of 
n thouſand followers of ferocious manners, 
and whoſe refolutions were as deſperate as their for- 
tunes, the impatience of Cataline had accuſed the 
tardy meaſures of ns aſſociates at Rome. Inſtead 
of the intelligence of their ſucceſs, he received the 
melancholy 110 ings of their execution and in their 
fate already anticipated his own. With three legi- 
ons, the prætor Metellus, in his rear, guarded the 


to withdraw himſelf from the councils of the con- 
fpirators, advanced in front, and ſecured from inſult 


the capital. The haughty mind of Cataline diſdain- 
ed flight; and his ſituation allowed not the means 


_ inclinations of Antonius might till favour his en- 


deciſive battle. His addreſs to his ſoldiers was ex- 
preflive of his own and their condition ; and he en- 
deavoured rather to inflame them with: the thirſt of 
vengeance, than to animate them with a confidence 


of victory, or inſpire them with the expectation of 
ſafety. 


derive from the ancient friendſhip of Antonius were 
diſappointed by the pretended or real indiſpoſition of 
the conſul; and in his abſence, the command of the 
forces of the republic were devolved on his lieute- 
nant, Petreius, an officer of approved fidelity, ſkill, 

and courage. The conffict was fierce and bloody. 
The followers of Cataline were actuated by rage 
and deſpair; the legions of Petreius were ſupported 
by a confiderice i in their numbers, in their diſci- 
pline, and in the juſtice of their cauſe. Their efforts 
proved at length ſucceſsful; and the loſs of ſome 


bn I. | G total. 


patles of the Apennines, and preclude his eſcape 
into Gaul: With a {tif more formidable army, the 
conful Antonius, who had been allured by Cicero 


of retreat. He perhaps flattered himſelf that the 


terpriſe; and he determined to ſtake his hopes on a 


But whatever advantages Cataline ab hope to 


thouſands of the legionaries was atoned by the almoſt ' 
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total extinction of their adverſaries. Vet amidſt 
defeat the rebels maintained the reputation of un- 
daunted courage; each fell in his proper poſt ; and 
no carcaſe was found marked with a diſhonourable 
wound. Nor was the daring ſpirit of Cataline leſs 
conſpicuous in the laſt hour than it had been through 
the whole courſe of his life: He called to mind his 
high quality, and the ſtation to which he had aſ- 
pired; and caſting a furious look of deſpair on his 
broken ranks, he precipitated himſelf into the 
thickeſt of the legions. His body was found at a 
diſtance from his own ſoldiers, and amidſt a pile of 
ſlaughtered enemies, ſtill breathing, and retaining 
the ſame fierceneſs of countenance in death for 
which he had been e in life. 
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State of ane at R ome=—Infly uence 0 e ge 
Pompey— Triumph of the latter — treat of Lu- 
cullus—Ceſar is appointed to the government of Lu. 
fitania—On his return declares himſelf a candidate 

for the conſulſhip—Negociates an alliance with Pom- 
pey and C raſſus—Fi ir/t triumvirate Cæſar is sboſen_ 
conſul— Agrarian lau I. appointed by the people 

to the government of . Gaul—Beſtows Zi daughter 
Julia on Pompey—The Triumvirs diſcontented with 
Cicero Character of Cladius—Attack on Cicero 
Puſillanimity of the latter — He retires into exile— 
Caſar afſumes the command of Gaul. His victories 

over the Helvetii—Defeats the Germans commanded 

by Arioviſtus—Reduces ſeveral cantons of the Belgæ 
—Overcomes the Nervii, and Attuaci Behaviour 

of Cicero in exile—Lawleſs conduct of Clodius— . 
Motion for the recal of Cicero—Rejifted by Clodius 
 —T he violence of the latter is oppoſed by force by Milo. ; 
— Cicero is recalled by the unanimous ſuffrage of the 
Centuries. 


Tur conſulſhip of Cicero was the 
glory of his ee and the favou- . 
rite theme of his old age: Amidſt ſtorms and 
quickſands he had ſteered the veſſel of the ſtate - 
with courage and dexterity ; and when on the expira - 
4 tion of his authority, inſtead of the uſual oath, that 
3 he had diſcharged the truft repoſed in him with fadelity, 
x he ſolemnly ſwore that he had ſaved the republic from 
deftruftion ; the acclamations of the people contirm- 
ed the ſacred aſſeveration, and their tumultuous | 
gratitude pronounced that he had ſworn truly. _ 9 
Yet even amidſt the applauſes of his fellow-citi- 
zens and the exultation of the moment, the pene- 
| "$12 1 trating 
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trating mind of Cicero could not be blind to the 
cauſes which urged impetuouſly the ruin of the Ro- 


man republic : The fate of Cataline had protracted, 
it could not avert, 3 ſubverſion of the conſtitu- 


tion; a ſmall number o citizens engroſſed all power, 


and diſpoſed, as intereſt or inelination dictated, of 
| the honours of the magiſtracy, the command Sar 
mies, and the governnient of provinces. 


* 


With the filent accumulation of his riches the | 


influence of Craſſus had been gradually extended; 
and ſome eſtimation may be formed of his wealth 


from his own declaration, wha no man ought to be 


reckoned opulent who could not himſelf maintain 
an army. he myriads of the indigent and diſſo- 
lute which a vaſt and luxurious capital contained, 
were taught to reſpect the hand which relieved their 
neceſſities or adminiſtered to their pleaſures ; and 
the treaſures of Craſſus and the venality of Rome 


might ſufficiently juſtify the former in aſpiring | to 


the ſovereignty of the latter. 
"But the fame of Pompey overſhadowed the repu- 
tation, and the eſtimation of his atchievements more 


than balanced the advantages, which Craſſus derived 


from his wealth. From the conqueſt of Aſia, he 


flowly directed his march towards Italy; nor could 


the ſenate behold, without ſecret anxiety, the. ap- 
3 of a popular commander at the head of a 
formidable army, which had contributed: to his 
glory, and had been gratified by his liberality. But 


the fears of that aſſembly were. diſſipated by the mo- 
deration of Pompey. At Branduſium he dilmiſſed 


his troops, and proceeded to Rome with the ſimple 
equipage which his rank of proconſul demanded. 


More covetous of admiration than power, in the 
ſplendor of his triumph he indulged bis natural 
oſtentation. In the long liſt of his conqueſts were 


reckoned, Pontus, Armenia, Cappadocia, Paphla- 
gonia, Media, Golchis, * Albania, Syria, Ci- 


licia, 
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licia, Meſopotamia, Phznicia, - Judæa, Arabia, Scy- 


thia, and Crete. Among the people and potentates 


ſubdued, were the Baſtarni, Mithridates, and Ti- 
3 among the captures, à thouſand . 
nine hundred cities reduced, eight hundred galleys 
taken, arid above two millions of men made priſo- 
ners. Amidſt the trophies and images borne before 
the victor to dazzle the eyes of the multitude, even 
the ſenate might contemplate with inward ſatisfaQi- 
on the more - ſubſtantial proofs of victory: Twen- 
ty thouſand talents, or near four millions ſterling 
were depoſited 1n the public treaſury; and iti was 
proclaimed, that by his arms the revenue of Aſia | 
had been increaſed from fifty millions of drachms, 
to eighty-five millions, or about two millions 4 
a half ſterling. 
The addreſs of the viaorious general to this: peo- 
ple. was received with leſs applauſe than the cele- 
.bration of his triumph. He ſtudiouſly involved 
himſelf in the language of reſerve and myſtery; and 
while he endeavoured to avoid offending any party, 
he acquired the confidence of none. His ſpeech,” 
ſays Cicero,“ was neither agreeable to the poor, 
< nor acceptable to the rich; it diſappointed the 
< ſeditious; yet gave no ſatisfaQion to the honeſt,” 
The actions of Lucullus might with juſtice have 
been oppoſed to the pretenſions of Pompey. The 
courage and conduct of the former had — to 


the latter the conqueſt of the Eaſt; but although it 


is probable that Lucullus could not recollect — 
out ſecret reſentment the arts by which he had been 
| faparleded; yet his open diſguſt, on obſerving the 
turbulent and diſtracted ſtate of Rome, induced him 
to decline all future competition, and to devote the 
remairidet of his days to a life of learned eaſe, 
which might have been eſteemed truly noble and 
elegant if it had not been ſullied by too great a tinc- 
n of — and Epicurean luxury. while ; 
N „ W lle 
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While Lucullus breathed the . tranquil air of re- 
tirement, and Pompey repoſed beneath the ſhade of 


his laurels, the active ſpirit of Cæſar diſdained the 
calm retreat of the former, and aſpired to tear the 
wreath from the brows of the latter. On the ex- 
piration of his office as prætor, he ſucceeded to the 
ki e rhe of Luſitania ; in his largeſſes to the po- 

ulace he had not only waſted his private fortune, 
but had contracted debts to the incredible amount of 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. 
To a common obſerver his affairs muſt have ap- 
peared deſperate; but the empire of Rome was the 


object of Cæſar's ambition, and his embarraſiments 


were ſurpaſſed by the boldneſs of his deſigns and 
the extent of his abilities. Craſſus became his ſure- 
ty for conſiderable ſums to the moſt urgent of his 
creditors; and as he paſſed a village on the Alps, to 
aſſume the adminiſtration of his province, Here 
too, was the ſcornful obſervation of one of his attend. 
<* ants, are probably parties, and conteſts for power.“ 

“ Doubtleſs,” replied Cæſar, “ and I had rather 


„be the firſt man in this village than the ſecond in 


«© Rome.” 

I be fire of ambition had hitherto been tempered 
by the love of pleaſure ; but from the moment that 
Cæſar aſſumed the government of Lufitania, he ſtea- 
dily kept in view the immenſe reward he aſpired to. 
In the civil adminiſtration of his province, he ſup- 
ported the character of juſtice and vigilance; in his 
military enterpriſes, he acquired the reputation of 
ſkill and courage. After waging a ſucceſsful war 


- againſt the barbarians of the frontier, he returned 
to Rome, poſſeſſed of ſums ſufficient to diſcharge his 


incumbrances, and of glory ſufficient to juſtify his 

- pretenſions to the dignity of conſul and the honours 
of a triumph. 

Jo ſue for the former his preſents was abſolutely 

neceſſary in the city; yet while he ſolicited the he 
| the 
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the laws of the republic compelled him to remain 
without the gates. The manly mind of Cæſar 


preferred the ſolid to the ſpecious; he relinquiſhed 


his hopes of a triumph, entered Rome, and declared 
himſelf a candidate for the conſulſhisßz. 

The encroaching ſpirit of Cæſar had v. C. % 
not eſcaped the obſervation of the ſe · *. 
nate, and the ariſtocratic party beheld with anxiety 
the rapid aſcendancy he had acquired over the minds 
of the multitude; To encounter their oppoſition 

the fertile genius of Czfar propoſed the reconcilia- 
tion of Pompey and Craſſus; he already ſhared the 
friendſhip and confidence of both; and at his 
powerful ſuggeſtions the rival leaders conſented to 
ſuſpend their enmity, to unite their intereſts, and 
to promote together the election of Cæſar: This 


league, from the number which compoſed it, was 


termed the Triumvirate; their combined influence 
was trrefiſtible ; the name of Cæſar was firſt on the 
liſt of conſuls; but the addreſs and exertions of 
the ariſtocracy prevailed fo far as to join with him 
Bibulus, a patrician devoted to the ſenate, and by 
whoſe means they hoped to SUI the * 
deſigns of Cæſar. | 
I hey were ſoon taught how vain was the re- 

ſource on which they depended; and ſcarce had Cæ- 
ſar aſſumed the enſigns of his new dignity before he 
propoſed to confirm his popularity by an act for. 
dividing the waſte lands in Campania. among the 
moſt indigent of the citizens. The act in itſelf 
was unexceptionable, but the tendency of it was 
to extend the influence of him who had framed it; 
as ſuch it was oppoſed by Cato and ſeveral of the 
moſt illuſtrious, « of the ſenate, and finally rejected 
by that aſſembly. But Cæſar was far from being 
diſcouraged at an event which he had foreſeen, and 

probably wiſhed for. He appealed to the ai | 
| 1 ö 8 E S 
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the ſource of all authority; the oppoſition of Bibu- 
lus was vanquiſhed by the union of Pompey and 
Craſſus with his rer , 4 If,“ ſaid Ceſar, ad. 
dreſſing himſelf to Pompey, any one ſhould op- 
„ poſe this law by force, will you defend it?“ 
„If any one,” was the inconſiderate reply of Potn- 
pey, © ſhall preſume to lift up a ſword againſt it, 1 
ve will lift up both ſword and ſhield.” The law was 
ratified by the tumultuous voices of the people; 
but while the gratitude of the multitude was folely 
directed towards Czfar, the confidence of the fenate 
was for ever withdrawn from Pompey. 
From the paſſing of the Agrarian law the Abri | 
of Bibulus was conſidered as an empty ſhadow; 
and all power was engroſſed by his more able and 
more enterpriſing colleague. The latter determined 
to avail himſelf of the favourable moment; and to 
open his road to permanent greatneſs, by the only 
means by which it could be attained, the govern- 
ment of a powerful province, and the een of 
a diſeiplined army: 
To fecure the capital from the den ente. 
priſes of any popular general, no military ſtation 
was ſuppoſed to exiſt within the limits of Italy; but 
ancient Italy was underſtood to extend only from 
the ſea of Tarentum to the Arnus and the 8 | 
yond theſe boundaries, on the north-weſt, all! 
thoſe rich tracts on both ſides the Apennines, and 
within the Alps, which compoſe the modern dytchies [i 
of Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, Milan, the ſtates of | 1} 
| Piedmont and Venice, with Carniola, and the whole 11 
of Lombardy, were formed into one province, and | 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Ciſalpine Gau. 
It was to the adminiſtration of this province that 
Cxfar afpired, as uniting the double advantages of 
furniſhing him with an army, and enabling him 
fn vicinity to the . to orenpys by rein, 
the | 
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the ſeat of government, whenever his e were 
ripe for ſuch an attempt. 


But in conſequence of a ee ee 8 by 


| the title of the Sempronian law, | the- diſtribution 
of the provindes was {till the prerogative of the ſe- 


nate ; and Ceſar was too well aware of the jea- 
louſy of that aſſembly to hope they would intruſt 


him with arms which he might turn againſt. them- 


ſelves. The people were a more ready engine; andone 
of his creatures, the tribune Vatinius, on a rumour. 


that the Helvetii menaced the frontier of. Gaul; pro- 
poſed in a public aſſembly to ſuſpend the Sempro- 


nian law, and to name Cerſar as pro- conſul of Ciſal- 
pine Gaul and Illyricum for five years, with the 


command of three legions. The ſenate endeavoured 


in valn to elude the appointment, by offering to 


confer on him the ſuperintendance of all the foreſts 
throughout the empire; and ſenſible that he had diſ- 
cerned the artifice, they ſtrove to diſarm his reſent- 


ment by joining to his government of Ciſalpine, that of 
Tranſalpine Gaul, with the addition of another le- 


gion. Now indeed,” ſaid Cato, who ſeems. early 
to have penetrated the ambitious deſigns of Cæſar, 
<< you have taken to yourſelves a king, and have 
«© placed him with his guards in your citadel.?? - - 

Vet the conceſſions of the ſenate were far from 
conciliating the regard of Cæzʒar; he deſpiſed their 
feeble malice, and openly declared that he had pre- 


oppoſition to their inclinations. To maintain by 


were every ſuit, not by their favour, but in direct 
force What he had extorted from their weakneſs, he 


filled the ſtreets of Rome with his armed retainers; 
he rapidly aſſembled three complete legions within 
the Alps, that if driven from the capital, he might 

retain the poſſeſſion of his province; and while he 
himſelf eſpouſed Calphurnia, the daughter of Piſo, 

by beſtow ing his own daughter Julia on Pompey, he 
firengh tened, by the bonds of private connexion, the 
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league of public intereſt which he had formed with 
that powerful leader. Provinces, armies, and 
* kingdoms,” exclaimed the inflexible Cato, are 


„ made the dowries of women; and the empire 
<« itfelf an appendage of female proſtitution.“ 


One citizen ſtill remained whoſe penetration could 


not eafily be eluded, and whoſe eloquence might ſuc- 
ceſsfully oppoſe the projects of the Triumvirs. The 


love of praiſe is perhaps inſeparable from great minds ; 


but the vanity which darkened the character of Cice- 


ro expoſed him as the conſtant / dupe of flattery. 
As long as Pompey found that celebrated orator 
neceflary to his deſigns, he had condeſcended to 
ſoothe him by every expreſſion of admiration or re- 
gard: © TI have indeed ſerved my country, but this 
* man has preferved it. But no fooner did the 
former imagine his power firmly eſtabliſhed by the 
confederacy he had entered into, than he was defir- 
ous of removing to a diſtance a ſhrewd and vigilant 
obſerver. In pleading for Marcus Antonius, his 
colleague in the conſulſhip, and who was accuſed of 
extortion in Macedonia, Cicero had ' ſeized the 


opportunity of lamenting the ſtate of the republic, 


governed by a cabal, who ruled by violence, and in 
contempt of law. The inſinuation was loudly re- 
ſented by Cæſar: This man,“ ſaid he, © is equal- 
iy indefatigable in villifying the reputation of 
< others, as in extolling his own.” Ihe conſent 
of Craſſus was readily obtained to the chaſtiſement 
of that preſumption which had violated the ſanctity 


of their league; and the diſpoſition of Publius 


Clodius offered a ready engine to the wiſhes of the 


'Irmmvirs. ; 


The extraction of Publius Clodius was derived 


from the moſt illuſtrious chiefs of the republic; 


but their degenerate deſcendant was diſtinguiſned 
more by his vices than by the nobility of his birth, 
the graceſulneſs of his perſon, or the yiracity of 
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audacious ; an open contemner of gods and men, 


and valuing nothing that either nature or the 


laws allowed; even diſdaining honours in the 
common forms of the republic; and capable only 


of reliſhing pleaſures which were impious, adulter - 


ous, and inceſtuous. He had corrupted the army 


of Lucullus, though his brother. in- law; and de- 


bauched his wife, though his own ſiſter: He had ac- 
cuſed Cataline as guilty of rapine, and, for a ſhare 
in the plunder, had connived at his eſcap e 
But his violation of the awful and Ie: "Cath: 
fices of the Bona Dea had completed the infamy 
of his character: From thoſe ceremonies every 
thing that bore even a | maſculine appearance was 
religiouſly excluded; yet Clodius, who was ena- 
moured of Pompeia, the wife of Cæſar, contrived, 
when according to annual cuſtom ſhe preſided over 
theſe rites, to introduce himſelf in the habit of a 
woman. His voice betrayed him to a female ſer- 
vant; a cry of amazement and horror proclaimed 
his guilty intruſion; he efcaped the immediate 


vengeance of the ſex whom he had inſulted, but he 


was expoſed to the juſtice of his country. He found 


his ſafety in the venality of his judges; and ever 
afterwards nouriſhed a deep reſentment againſt Cicero, 
who had appeared at the trial as an evidence, and 


proved the preſence of Clodius at Rome, when a 
variety of his witneſſes had ſworn that on the ſame 
morning they had ſeen him at TN a city 
near ſixty miles from the capital. . 


The conduct of Cæſar on this occaſion was fagh 


as might have been expected from that able politi- 
cian; he ſacrificed his reſentment to his ambition; 
when ſummoned to bear evidence againſt Clodius, 
he aſſerted he was entirely ignorant of the affair, yet 


Yo repudiated his r and when 2 his 1 


| bine wit. Wich all the advantages of nature he had 
a mind incredibly” depraved); . was fierce, infolent, - 
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for parting. with her, r thi wife ot far, 1 
he, ought not to he fi | 

The fource-of his — was ſoon tevekled 
in his meaſures, and his connection with Clodius. 
He had from the firſt conſidered that daring and 
ſactious patrician as likely to become the uſeful in- 
ſtroment of his political projects; and he was de- 
firous. of rendering his enmity to Cicero the means 


of gratifying his own reſentment. By his influence 


Clodius was adopted into a plebeian family, as the 
.meceſlary qualification for his ſtanding for the tri- 
buneſhip; and foon after the intereſt of the Trium- 
virs ſecured his election to the office of tribune. 
Though Cicero was no er to the implaca- 
ble hatred of Clodins, his vigilance had been diſ- 
armed by the affected diſſenſions between that 
reſtleſs patrician and the new chiefs of the com- 
monwealth. The adoption of Clodius, it was pre- 
tended, had no other obje& than to qualify him for 


an embaſſy to the court of Tigranes : The aſtoniſh. 
ed orator beheld with ſurpriſe and diſmby his an- 


cient and inveterate enemy armed with the tre- 
mendous weapons of tribunitian power; and it was 
with ſecret indignation hé perceived too late, that 
the boaſted exploits of his conſulſhip were to be 
converted into the pretext for his deſtruction. Fo 

It was the wiſh of Cæſar rather to humble than 
complete the ruin of Cicero; he offered him an aſy- 
lum from the vengeance of the furious tribune, in 
the capacity of one of his lieutenants in Gaul. But 
the fears of Cicero were again ſobthed by the friend- 
ly and treacherous aſſurances of Clodius, who dread- 
5 left his deſtined victim ſhould eſcape: He pro- 
bably alſo depended on the promiſes of Pompey.; 
and could not but regard with diſguſt a ſituation fo 
little ſuitable to his former dignity. His refuſal 
determined Cæſar to leave him to his fate; 
Clodius, throwing aſide the maſk, ſtood forth con- 
feſſed i in all his former enmity. 


A variety 
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- A vaziety. of popular edits had preceded, that: 
which was intended to overwhelm the fortunes. of 


Cicero; and it was not until the tribune had fmly 


eſtabliſhed himſelf in the, favour of the people, that 
he ventured to propoſe a law which interdicted from 
fire and water whoever had : aken the life of a citi- 
zen, without a formal trial. The guilt of Lentu- 


lus. and his aſſociates bad long been forgotten in the 


public commileration ; and the. ſervices of Cicero 


were only recolleQed as ſo. many inſtances of un- 
warrantable ſeverity. The tide of popular favour 
was turned; and the voice of the multitude now 
unanimouſly ratified the law which menaced the life 
of the man whom they had ſo lately bailed as the. 
ſaviour of the republic. 

Inſtead of reſiſting with vigour, or meeting with 
manly reſolution, a ſentence which might involve 
his fortune but could not darken his, glory, Cicero, 
in an inſtant. abandoned himſelf to the moſt abject 
deſpair, and the moſt humiliating ſolicitations. In 
a mourning habit, his unavailing entreaties awaken». 


ed the contempt. inſtead of exciting the pity. of his. 


enemies; and though his perſon was protected from 


inſult, by a noble train of youthful patricians, with 


the younger Craſſus. at their head, who attended on 


his ſteps, and added dignity to his diſtreſs, yet his 
reputation was ſeverely wounded by his nulillanimi- | 


ty. He found: himſelf betrayed by Pompey, and 


deſerted by the conſuls Gabinius and Piſo, the crea- 
tures of the triumvirs: The counſels of Lucullus 


prompted him to defend himſelf by arms ; but Cato, 


*% 


* 


and the 2 ſenators, admoniſhed him not to 


ſtain the fame he had acquired by the effuſion of 


blood, and to prefer the peace of the capital to his 


own intgeſts. Their advice was better ſuited to 


the gentle diſpoſition Cicero; he conſented to a 


. * and a alter a rt repoſe in the 
7 : gy ; neigh- | 
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neighbourhood of Brunduſium, he embarked for 
Greece, and fixed * reſidence in the city of Theſſa- 


lonica. 


U. C. 695. 


umphs over the enemies of his country. Beyond 
the Alps, the principal parts of Gaul which acknow- 


ledged not the ſovereignty of Rome, were occupi- 


ed by the Aquitani, the Celtes, and the Belge: 
The territories of the firſt extended from the Pyre- 
nees to the Garonne, the ſecond from the Garonne 
to the Seine, and the third from thence to the Meuſe 
and Scheld. Each of theſe nations differed in lan- 
guage, eſtabliſhments, and cuſtoms ; and were di- 
vided into a variety of ſeparate cantons and inde- 
endent communities. 
Among the darbarous tribes of the Celtes, the Hel- 


vetii were diſtinguiſhed by their more ferocious 


manners and more active courage: Their natural 


levity or thirſt of ſpoil, had induced them to burſt 


from their original limits between mount Jura and 
the Alps, and to deluge the lower and more fertile 


plains of Gaul. The terror of their arms had 


afforded the pretence for the appointment of Cæſar 


to the command cf that province: The diligence 


of the pro- conſul juſtified the choice of the people; 
he, aſſumed his ſtation at the head of the legions, 
inceſſantly preſſed their march, in leſs than three 
weeks encamped on the borders of the Rhone, and 
beheld on the oppoſite banks the Helvetian hoſt, con- 
ſiſting of three hundred and fifty thouſand fouls, 


ninety-two thouſand of which were * by 


the title of warriors. 


The firm countenance of the Roman army, and 
the commanding. OR of Czlar, awed the Bar- 


barians; + 


The flight of Citero ſeemed to od. 
bliſh the power of the triumvirs ; and 
Cæſar, content with thc advantages he had obtained, 
prepared to acquire to. himſelf more noble tri- 


— 
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barians; after ſome feeble attempts they abandon- 
ed the paſſage of the Rhone, directed their deſtruc- 
tive march to the right, and penetrated into Gaul 
over the craggy beights of mount Jura. They had 
ſcarce refreſhed their weary limbs in the waters of 
the Soane before they were ſurpriſed by the ap- 
pearance of the Roman eagles. One diviſion, ſe- 
parated from their countrymen, periſhed by the 
ſword ; and the reſt were admoniſhed by their fate 
to repair the injuries they had offered to the allies 
of Rome, and to give hoſtages for their future be- 
- haviour. The high ſpirited barbarians ill-brooked 
the tone of ſuperiority, and their defiance was ex- 
preſſed in the conciſe reply, That it was the cuſ- 
c tom of the Helvetu to receive, and not to deliver, 
e hoſtages. | 1 

The ardour of Czfar ſuffered them not long to 
Wait for an opportunity of oppoſing their ſtrength 
and valour to the arms and diſcipline of the legions. 
The banks of the Soane were the theatre of a con- 
flict obſtinate and bloody; and it was not until night 
that victory was finally decided in favour of the 


Romans; two hundred thouſand of the Helvetii 


were extended on the field, and one hundred and 
thirty thouſand implored the mercy of the conque- 


ror: The policy of Cæſar permitted them to return 


to their native country ; and the charge of ſupplying 
them with proviſions, until they could provide for 
themſelves, was committed to the Allobroges. | 
The victory over the Helvetii might have ſatisfied 
a mind leſs inſatiate of glory than Cæſar's; but his 
enterpriſing genius already aſpired to new conquelts ; 
he liſtened with pleaſure to the deputies of the tribes 
who inhabited the banks of the Loire and Soane, 
and who. implored his protection againſt Ario- 
viſtus, a German chief, who had availed him of 
the diſſenſions of the Gauls, had entered the coun- 
try as an auxiliary, had ſubdued thoſe he had =_ 
ca 
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called upon to defend, and oppreffed the neighbour- 
ing ſtates by continual reinforcements of his rapact- 
ous countrymen. 

The ſoldiers and even the officers of Cæſar were 
far from partaking, on this occaſion, the ardour of 
their general ; they prepared with reluctance for new 
toils, and theis murmurs expreſſed their terrors of 
the hardy offspring of the north, whoſe large and 
maſculine limbs were probably exaggerated by the 
fears of their Gaulifh allies. Their preſumption 
was ſternly reprimanded by Ceſar ; and their par- 
don was only granted on the Sas of extenuating 
their offence in the day of action. Their alacrity 
was ſtimulated by a ſenſe of their former miſeonduct; 

and after a rapid march of feven days they- pitched 
their tents in ſight of the army of Arioviſtus, which 
amounted to one hundred and ane, thouſand 
men. 
The 32" Wh en of Cæſar might diſconcert the 
meaſures but did not diſmay the mind of the Ger- 
man chief: Before he had recourſe to arms he was 
willing to try the effect of a negociation; and his 
. Propoſal of a conference was readily accepted by- the 

pro- conſul. A ſpacious: plain between the hoſtile 
armies was choſen for the ſcene of their interview; 
Arioviſtus was reminded by Cæſar of the favours he 
had already received from the republic, and of the 
reſpect that was due to her allies; and he was re- 
quired, if he could not compel thoſe Germans who 
| bad already croſſed: the Rhine, to return home, at 
leaſt to prevent any further intruſions of his country. 

men. 
Ihe anſwer of the barbarian leader was far from 
barbarous, and ſhewed him not only acquainted with 
the laws of nations, but with the ſtate of parties at 
Rome. I am,“ ſaid he, 5 by your own aceount, 
in alliance with the Romans; why ſhould that 
"8 A which is a ſufeguurd and honour to every 
n 
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ce one elſes. be. a loſs .and-"tarsfortune to me t My 


6 countrymen bave paſſed the: Rhine, not to oppreſs 
40 the (Gauls, but to defend their leader: If ſtrangers 


« 1 Tho to be admitted bere, the Germans, as the 
r 


1 occupurth Raves wg r to the: Romans. 


4 ®*f 


5 5 3 he; :with-an — — es back "tar 


© the republic i is not intereſted in this quarrel, and 


o that by cutting you off I ſhould perform an ac- 


% But I ſhall take no part in your internal diviſions; 
„leave me; make war where you pleaſe; I ſhall 
cc not interpoſe/in any matter which does not imme- 
3 diately concern myſelf.“ 1 
Whatever hopes of accommodation had prevallod, 
were extinguiſhed by the firmneſs of Arioviſtus; 
and it is more than probable that Cæſar received 
with ſecret ſatisfaction a reply which opened to his 


ambition the proſpe& of new trophies. For ſeveral 


days the hoſtile armies contented themſelves with 
watching each other's motions; the Germans at 


length gave way to their. intemperate valour; they 


attempted to force the lines of the Romans; were 
repulſed with ſlaughter; were attacked in their 
turn, and compelled to yield to the weight and dif- 
cipline of the legions. | Arioviſtus, with a few at- 
| tendants only, | eſcaped from the diſaſterous> field; 
traverſed the Rhine in a ſmall canoe, and imparted to 


the barbarous tribes. of Germany the fatal ridings. 


of the deſtruction of their country men. 
The defeat of Arioviſtus cloſed tlie firſt: campaign 
of. Czfar. The legions were, fulfered to breathe 
from their. toils; but the mind of their leader was 
inceſſantly. employed in planning new enterpriſes, _ 
and in revolving his 1 e N addi- 
Mot . , „D. | tional 


* 
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ceptable ſervice to many of your countrymen. 


+ 


tional es were raiſed by his orders in Italy; 
the eſtabliſhments of the old were completed; and 
at the head of eight Roman legions, befides nu- 
merous bodies of auxiliaries, on the return'of ſpring 
he reſumed the operations of war. 
'V. C. 696. The rapid vrogrefh of the Roman 
arms had awakened the general jealouſy 
of the Belgæ; and during the winter a powerful 
confederacy had been formed of the independent 
cantons in the northern extremities of Gaul. From 
the diſtricts watered by the Oiſe, the Scheld, and 
the Meuſe, three hundred and fifty thouſand war- 
riors were aſſembled to maintain their own inde- 
pendence, and repreſs the ambition of Rome. 
To encounter this formidable hoſt, Cæſar had 
traverſed the level countries of modern Champagne 
and Burgundy, and advanced to the banks of the 
Aiſne ; yet the numbers and reputation of the ene- 
my induced him to proceed with caution ; he forti- 
fied his camp, and patiently awaited until 'the want 
of ſubſiſtence might oblige them to ſeparate. The 
imprudenee of the barbarians ſoon exhauſted the 
neighbouring country; they reſolved each to retire 
to his own home, with the vain promiſe if any of 
their cantons were attacked, that the whole ſhould 
aſſemble again for their common defence. 

In their retreat their rear had been expoſed to the 
2Qite vigilance of Cæſar; who, in his march towards 
the North, received the ſubmiſſion of the Suiones 
and Bellovaci, preſſed forwards to the Sambre and 
Meuſe, and detached young Craſſus with a conſider- 
able body af cavalry, to occupy thoſe cantons on 
the ſea-coaſt which compoſe the modern provinces or 
Normandy and Britany. 

The Nervii, one of the fierceſt of the Belgic na- 
tions, and who inhabited that tract of country which 
now forms the duchy of Hainault, had heard with 
indignation the unworthy conduct of the Suiones and 
the Bellovaci: The TER of reſiſtance was ſounded 


| —— 
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through their woods and moraſſes; ſuch as were 
unfit from their ſex and age to carry arms, were diſ- 
miſſed to à place of ſafety ; and ſixty thouſand war- 
riors, who delighted in danger, lined the woods 
which fringed the banks of the Sambre. Their in- 
tentions had not eluded the penetration of the Roman 
general, but the fury of their charge ſtaggered for a 
moment the firmneſs of the legions ; the preſence and 
example of Cæſar reſtored the day; the arrival of La- 
bienus with the rear decided the fare of the barbari- 
ans; of four hundred chiefs only three eſcaped, and of 
the whole hoſt only five hundred ſurvived to implore 
the mercy of the victor. 
The Attuaci, who boaſted their deſcent from the 
Cimbri and Teutones, names which had once been 
tremendous to a Roman ear, had already began 
their march to join the Nervii, when they received 
the . melancholy” tidings that. their allies were no 
more. Deſpairing of being able alone to reſiſt the 
conqueror, they had ſought refuge, to the amount 
of fifty thouſand, in one of their ſtrong holds; 
they were immediately inveſted by the Roman army; 
their perfidious temerity prompted them to attack 
the camp of the beſiegers at the moment that they 
pretended to fulfil the terms of capitulation; they 
were eaſily repulſed; four thouſand were the vic- 
tims of their deſpair, and the reſt were ſold into 
ſlavery as the juſt puniſhment of their treachery. 
In two campaigns the victorious arms of Czfar had 
penetrated to the Meuſe and the Scheld, and ſubdu- 
ed the eaſtern frontier of Gaul to the banks of the 
Rhine. While he enjoyed the acclamations of his 
ſoldiers, and the admiration of Rome, the mind of 
Cicero was torn by. thoſe contending paſſions which- 
agitate the weak and the unfortunate ; he arraigned 
his own precipitation, the counſels of his friends, 
and even glanced at the juſtice of Providence. He 
now found how difficult it was to carry into practice 
that philoſophy which his eloquence had ſo ſuc- 
| 1 g ceſsfully 
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ceſsfully inculcated; and his unavailing lamenta- 
tions converted into contempt ſome portion of the 
-juſt.pity which his innocence and misfortunes had 
inſpired. 
| Yet at the moment that he ſeemed the moſt aban- 
doned to deſpair, he had moſt reaſon to expect the 
return of proſperity, and the reſtoration of his an- 
cient dignity. His friends were numerous, faithful, 
and zealous; and the convulſions of the capital - 
added weight to their ſolicitations, and revived the 
favourable ſentiments which had once been enter- 
tained of his conſulſhip. 

The mind of Clodius was incapable of receiving 
with moderation the advantages he had gained ; he 
had removed Cato from Rome, under pretence of 

a commiſſion to reduce the kingdom of Cyprus into a 
Roman province; he had filled the ſtreets with an 
armed and lawleſs band, who executed without reluct- 
ance his ſanguinary edicts, and, elated by ſucceſs, he 
preſumed to oppoſe himſelf to the influence and power 
of Pompey. He had endeavoured to ſet at liberty the 
young Tigranes, who was {till the priſoner of en, 
and propoſed to reſtore him again to his kingdom: 
The inſult was deeply felt and ſtrongly reſented; 
the remonſtrances of Pompey alienated from Clo- 
dius the ſupport of Cæſar; and to repreſs the pride 
of the frantic tribune, it was reſolved to promote 
hs recall and re-eſtabliſh the fortunes of Cicero. 

Though the motion was known to be acceptable 
to the triumvirs, was ſupported by the dignity of 
the conſuls, was received with applauſe by the ſenate, 
and was ſtrenuouſly recommended by eight of the 
tribunes, yet ſuch were the reſources of Clodius 
that for ſeveral months he reſiſted the weight of theſe 
united bodies. He prevailed on two tribunes to in- 

terpoſe their negatives, occupied the ſtreets at the 
head of his armed ſatellites, and filled the Forum 
with heaps of ſlain. To oppoſe his lawleſs violence, 

| Milo, 
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Milo, a tribune firmly attached to the intereſts of 
Cicero, purchaſed a band of gladiators; the hoſtile 
parties were frequently expoſed to long and deſ- 
perate encounters, and the populace already inured 
to and enamoured of blood, ee the ſanguinary 
ſpectacles which their conflicts prefented te them in 
every corner of the city. 

The tranquillity of the capital had been violated, 
and the authority of the ſenate had been ſuſpended ; 
but the infraQion of the firſt, and the mterruption ' 
of the laſt, had united agarnſt Clodius all. who feared 
for. their property, or were deſirous of maintaining 
civil government. The recal of Cicero was refum- 
ed with vigour ; the citizens of Rome were fum- 
moned to ſupport his intereſts from the moſt diſtant 
parts of Italy: Their numbers - overwhelmed all 
further reſiſtance ; and Cicero, after ſixteen months 
exile, was reſtored to his country by the unanimous 
ſuffrage of all the centuries. 

This,“ ſays the ingenious hoſtorian of the life 
of the celebrated Roman orator, ©* was one of the 
** laſt genuine acts of free Rome; one of the laſt 
efforts of the public liberty exerting itlelf to 
* do honour to its defender and its patron for 
* the union of the triumvirate had already given it 
te a dangerous wound, and the diſſenſion which not 
6e long after e entirely deſtroyed at.” 
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Conduct of Cicero—Commiſſion aſigned to Pompey ia 
provide for the ſubſi/tence of the capital=-Oppo/ation 

' of the ariſtocratic party to the triumvirs— Pompey 
and Craſſus are choſen conſuls—Divi iron of the pro- 
uince. - Cæſar is confirmed in the government. of 
Gaul Pompey is appointed to Spain—Craſſus to 
Syria—The later prepares to invade Parthia—ls 
 folemnly devoted to deſtruction by the tribune Atteius 
Operations of Craſſus in the Eaſt—He ravages 
Meſopotamia—ls betrayed by Acbarus—His defeat 
and death—Plolomy is expelled from Egypt—41s 
reſtored by Gabinius—Progreſs of Cæſar in Gau. 
He - invades. Britain—Second invaſion of Britain | 
Defeat of Caſrvelanus—His ſubmiſſion — Revolt 1 - 
the Gauls—T hey « are finally ſubdued. 


In the ſevere ſchool of un Cicero had been 
taught the ſalutary maxims of prudence; he was 
no longer the ardent patriot, eager to vindicate the 
independence of the republics he had felt the 
ſcourge of power; and appeared defirous of pre- 
ſerving the ſhadow of his former dignity, by fe- 
conding the meaſures and courting. the favour of the 
triumvirs. 

v. c. 697. When Pompey dreaded the zeal 

and eloquence of the orator, he had, 

in violation of the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, aban⸗ 
doned him to the reſentment of Clodius; and when 
his own conſequence was invaded by the factious 
tribune, he had recommended and ſtrenuoufly pro- 
moted the recal of Cicero; yet the latter conſented 
fo aſcribe to — what he well knew was Na 
1 a” ge e 
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geſted by intereſt. The importation of corn into 


Italy had been lately in a great meaſure ſuſpended; 
and to avert the diſtreſs with which the capital was 
menaced, it was propoſed by Cicero to inveſt Pom - 
pey with proconſular power over all the provinces, 
that he might provide for the ſubſiſtence of Rome. 


The commiſſion was approved by the ſenate, was 


ratified by the people, and received by Pompey with 


fatisfaCtion, as the means of balancing. the formid- 


able appointment of Cæſar. 

Conſcious that any competition fo power maſt 
be decided by the ſword, the ſagacity of Cæſar had 
employed his troops in perpetual: warfare; and the 
ferocious tribes which inhabited the coats of mo- 
dern Normandy, and which had attempted to ſhake 
off the Roman yoke, were awed or chaſtiſed by the 
terror of his name or the vigour of bis arms. While 
he waged a diſtant war with fierce and numerous 
enemies, his vigilance was extended to the ſtate of 
parties and factions in the city. From his winter 
ſtation at Lucca his active and reſtleſs ſpirit fomented 
the intrigues of the capital; the wealth which he 
had acquired in Gaul was diligently tranſmitted to 
promote his influence in Rome; and his victories 
were not more fatal to the hberties of the ed 
than to thoſe of his own countrymen. _ Fete 


The recal of Cicero had revived the VE" 698. | 


| languid ſpirit of the ariſtqcratic party ; 


the return of Cato from Cyprus added ſtrength to 


their cauſe ; and they again reſolved to oppoſe with 


firmneſs the united influence of the triumvirs, whoſe 


formidable league inſulted the freedom of the re- 


public. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who was animated 


by an inflexible enmity to Cæſar, and who was 
eadily attached to the ſenate, was encouraged by 


that aſſembly to declare himſelf a candidate for the 
conſulſhip. Alarmed by the returning ſpirit of in- 


e 0 and Craſſus N repaired 
tay 


rt 
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to Lucca, to concert with Cwlur new meabbres for 
the ſupport of their power. II was/ agreed, that 


the to former ſhould offer themſelves for conſuls 
in oppoſilion to Domitius. Could the legal fuffrages 
of the people have been collected, they did ole 
bably have been expoled to the: mortification of a 


repulſe; but the forum and the ſtreets were filled 


with their armed adherents; and the rage of faction 
was let looſe ; as Domitlus, accompanied by Cato, 


proceeded to the place of election, they were attacked 


by a band of hireling zufjans; the flave who went. 


before the former was killed, and the latter was 
wounded in the arm. The fortitude of Domitivs 
yielded to the danger; and in a partial and tymul- 


tuous aſſembly the land were violated, and the con- 
ſular authority wa. ceupüfd by Pompey and 
Ctafſus. . 10:44.91 0 2 oh 
The principal object of abe new conſuls was to 
en to themſelves à real ſupport in the boden 
of tich and powerful governments. The advantages 


Which Cæſar had Jequiret by the adminiftration of 


Gaul, were too conſpicuous to have eſcaped the 


riſing jealouſy of Pompey; and though the former 


was confirmed in that ſituation for five years more, 
with the command of eight legions, the latter ob- 
tained the government of Spain and Africa with 
four legions, and the important privilege of remain- 
ing at Rome, while his lieutenants Afranius and 
Petreius repreſented Him abroad; to Craſſus was 


8 aſſigned Syria; and his ſanguine fancy already anti- 


cipated the wealthy ſpoils of the Eaſt. 

On the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates hs 
Parthian monarchy. had riſen on the ruins of the 
Macedonian empire; and the feeble ſucceſſors of 
Alexander were ſupplanted by the royal race of Ar- 
ſacides, whoſe hereditary name immortalized that 
of their founder. The kingdom was at this time 


in its full vigour, unbroken wy defeat, uncorrupted 


* by 


* 
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by 7 OR and was, conſidered. as the mlt formid- 

able antagoniſt of the Roman republic. Its forces 
conkiſted almoſt entirely of cavalry ; thoſe that were 
deſtined for regular charges were clothed in com- 
plete armour of ſteel, and furniſhed with a lance; 
while thoſe who were employed to ſkirmiſh at a dil- 
tance, and haraſs the enemy, were trained with un- 
remitting diligence to the uſe of the bow. Confi- 
dent in the l iftneſs of their horſes, and in the cer- 
tainty of their aim, they were ſcarce leſs terrible in 
flight than in attack; and their exulting adverſaries, 

in the moment of purſuit, were frequently over- 
9 by a cloud of barbed arrows. 

The mind of Craſſus, intent on the kb of 
Parthia, had overlooked the arms by which it was 
defended. His preparations. already announced his 
intentions to plant the ſtandards of the republic be- 
yond the Euphrates ; ; bur the people and the ſenate 
regarded. with open diſapprobation a war founded 
on avarice and injuſtice : Their murmurs had already 
reached the ear of Craſſus; and apprehenſive that 
his commiſſion might be revoked, he urged with 
diligence his levies, and. haſtened to take the field. 
As 15 paſſed with his army through the gates of the 
city, his march was arreſted. by the awful voice of 
the tribune Atteius. With his head veiled, and an 
altar with fire before him; the ſacred magiſtrate of 
the Roman republic devoted to the infernal deities 
the rapacious chief and his martial followers. The 
enlightened underſtanding of Craſſus might deſpiſe 
the imprecations of the tribune; but the legions 
confeſſed the powerful influence of ſuperſtition; 
they heard with diſmay the ſolemn denunciation; 
and in gloomy ſilence they already revolved their 
own fate in the invocations of the RN and- the | 
impious temerity of their general. 
_ With inauſpicious omens and dejected j . ir 
followers, Craſſus traverſed Macedonia, * . 

8 croſſed 
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croſſed the Helleſpont, and aſſumed the government 
of Syria; a feeble incurſion into Meſopotamia, and 
the reduction of an inconſiderable fortreſs, afforded 
an opportunity to his ſoldiers to ſalute him with the 
title of emperor ; inſtead of purſuing his advantages, 
he led back his troops into Syria. But if the legions 
were permitted to repoſe during the inclemency of 
winter, the mind of their leader was ſuperior to the 
| temptation of reſt : The riches of the temple of Je- 
ruſalem ſtimulated his inſatiate deſires; the ſacred 
depoſit which had been reſpected by Pompey was 
ſeized by. Craſſus; while in the oppreſſion of the 
opulent and defenceleſs Syrians he exerciſed that 
active vigilance which ought to have been diſplayed 
againſt the enemies of his country. 
The invaſion. of Meſopotamia had inſpired the 
Parthian monarch rather with the ſentiments of in- 
dignation than of terror. To revenge the devaſta- 
tion of a peaceful and unarmed province, and to 
aſſert the dignity of their ſovereign, from the Oxus 
to the Euphrates, the martial ſquadrons of Parthia 
were rapidly aſſembled : But Orodes confided not 
folely in the numbers and ardour of his hoſt ; and 
' the arms of the Parthians were leſs fatal to the Ro- 
mans than their arts. 
v. C. 700. With ſeven leciohs, four thouſand 
horſe, and a numerous band of auxi. 
liaries, on the return of ſpring, and impatient for 


the plunder of the Eaſt, Craſſus again croſſed the 


— 


18 Euphrates. Inftead of accepting the invitation of 


- his ally the king of Armenia, and directing his 


33 march through the Armenian mountains, or of 
7 30 liſtening to the counſels of his quæſtor Caſſius, who 
Ws | urged him to purſue his courſe along the banks of 

BE! © the Evphrates, he rapidly preffed forwards, through 
1 the ſandy deſerts of Meſopotamia, He repoſed an 
il | implicit confidence in -Acbarus, an Arabian chief 
1 : wham the ng of Parthia had allured to act a "al 
Ef ; 4 ul 
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full of treachery and danger. As the friend of the 
Romans he entered their camp, and ſoon acquired 
a fatal aſcendancy over the mind of the proconſul. 
He deſcribed the Parthians as trembling at the name 
of the Roman legions; inflamed the avarice of 
Craſſus. by a ſplendid deſcription of their wealth; 
and urged him to redouble his ſpeed to ſeize the 
rich reward of his martial labours. The ſuſpicions 
and remonſtrances of his officers were rejected by 
Craſſus; and from his flattering and golden dreams 
of eaſy conqueſt and boundleſs ſpoil, he was awakened 
by the intelligence of the deſertion of Acbarus and | 
the approach of the Parthian hoſt. 

The wide and ſandy deſerts of Meſopotamia were 
favourable to the rapid evolutions of the Parthian 
cavalry ; and the Roman legions, oppreſſed by heat 
and thirſt, beheld themſelyes betrayed by the teme- 
rity of their leader into a ſituation where valour and 
{kill could but little avail them. The predictions of 
Atteius ſtill founded in their ears; and already van- 


quiſhed by their own terrors, they moved with flow _ 


and doubtful ſteps towards the enemy. Their 
ardour was rouſed and their courage tranſiently re- 
vived by the voice and example of the younger 
Craſſus, a youth of the faireſt hopes, and who had 
been trained to eloquence by Cicero, and to arms 
by Ceſar. At the head of the Roman and Gauliſh 
horſe, he rapidly and furiouſly charged the Parthian 
army; the artful flight. of the latter tempted his 
inconſiderate purſuit ; a cloud of duſt ſcreened their 
_ motions from his light; and while he exulted in 
victory, he was encompaſſed and aſſailed on every 
ſide by the deadly arrows of his adverſaries. In a 
vigorous attempt to cut his way through the enem 
and j join his father, he was repulſed with ſlaughter; 
and after having beheld the deſtruction of moſt of 
his followers, and having rejected the counſels of 
the 1 faithful remnant to ſave himſelf by flight, he 
| * | 


* 
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yielded to the extremity of his fortunes, and eluded 
the cruelty or compaſſion of the barbarians by a vo- 
luntary deatg. 

The Roman infantry, in order of battle, and in 
anxious ſilence, had awaited the fate of their caval- 
ry: Their ſuſpence was of ſhort duration; and their 
fears were ſoon. confirmed by meſſengers from the 
younger Craſſus, which informed his father of his 
danger, and urged him to march to his relief, With 
dejected minds and countenances the legions obeyed - 
the ſignal to advance; and the ſhouts and appear- 
-ance of their enemies ſoon convinced them of the 
deſtruction of their countrymen, and of their own 
deſperate ſituation. 

Of what family was that young man, and who 
“ were his parents?” were the infulting queſtions 
of the barbarous victors, as they expoſed the head 
of the younger Craſſus to the ſight of the fainting 
Romans. But on this occaſion the proconſul aſſumed. 
the language and conduct of a hero: As he rode 
through: the ranks he loudly admoniſhed the diſ- 
mayed troops, that the loſs of an individual was of 
little importance to the republic. © This misfor- 
« tune, fellow foldiers,” exclaimed he, „con- 
& cerns me only; the glory of the: Roman empire 
* remains yet entire, ſo long as you are in a con- 
5 * dition. to defend it; and if you feel for my loſs 

in ſo brave a fon, let your compaſſion be thewn 
« in the-chaſtiſement of our barbarous enemies.“ 
A faint ſhout proclaimed rather the apprehenſions 
than the hopes of the legions; incapable of compel- 
ling their enemies to a cloſe engagement, they were 
expoſed on every fide to the deſultory attacks and 
barbed arrows of the Parthians; and night alone 
afforded a ſhort reſpite to their diſtreſs, and fuſperided 
the active enmity 7 of their adverſaries. 

Whilesthe Parthians devoted to repoſe, or waſted 
in exceſs, the hours of Ty, the Romans re- 

volved 


# 


utsrokx or ROME. * 


volved in ſleepleſs anxiety the difficulties by which 
they were ſurrounded. The expectations of victory 
were no more, and their councils wete confined to 
the humble hopes of ſafety. They agreed to aban- 
don their camp, their ſick, and their wounded ; 
and to attempt to gain the friendly walls of Carrhz. 
Their diſorderly march was frequently interrupted 
by their own fears, and the imaginary. purſuit of 
the enemy. But the Parthians, ſenſible from the 
nature of their troops of their advantages in day, 
remained inactive during the night. On the return 


of light they perceived the retreat of the Romans, 


entered the camp without reſiſtance, maſſacred thoſe 


who had been incapable of flight, and never ſuffered - 


their borſes to reſt until they halted before the gates 
of Carrhe. 

Within the walls of Carrhæ the Romans might 
have defied the deſultory attacks of the 94 of 
but they were compelled to yield to the approaches 
of famine. The proviſions within the city, and 
which could be collected from the neighbouring 
country, were quickly conſumed, and it wag, neceſ- 
ſary again to reſume their march. A long ſeries of 
imprudence and error had exhauſted the patience 


and obedience of the ſoldiers; and ſcorning the au- 


thority of the proconſul, they offered the command 
of the army to Caſſius. The latter, though preſſed 
by his general to accept it, declined the dangerous 


honour; and the legions, delivered from all re- 


ſtraint, ſeparated as their judgment or inclinations 
prompted. A numerous body, under the conduct 
of Caſſius, traverſed the plains, and reached, after 
conſiderable loſs,” the frontiers of Syria; the reſt, 
under Craſſus, attempted to gain the mountains, 


in hopes to eſcape into Cappadocia or Armenia. 


They were purſued with diligence by the Parthian 
general; their ſeditious clamours compelled their 
leader to ſubmit to a perſonal conference which the 


: | 3 | enemy. 
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enemy had infidiouſly propoſed : | Craſſus was re- 
duced to intruft his life and dignity to the faith of 
the barbarians ; but the latter was only preſerved at 
the expence of the former. Convinced of the de- 
ſign of the victors to lead him in chains to the 
throne of the Parthian monarch, he preferred death 


to a ſtate of bondage; and was, after a feeble re- 
ſiſtance, maſſacred with all his attendants. 


It was not only in Parthia that the flames of war 


were kindled by the avarice of the Romans ; Ptolo- 


my Auletes had been expelled by his ſubjects froni 
the throne of Egypt, and had ſought an aſylum at 
Rome: His ſolicitations obtained from the ſenate a 
decree for his reſtoration; but the nobles; who 
dreaded left this commiſſion ſhould be intruſted to 
Pompey, eluded the decree by an application to the 
myſterious volumes of the Sybils. Theſe admoniſhed 


the Romans, to beware how they attempted to 
reſtoxe a king of Egypt by force.” The admo- 


nition was reſpected until Gabinius obtained the 
government of Syria. Bankrupt in his fortunes, 
and ready for any lawleſs enterpriſe, he liſtened 
with alacrity to the promiſes of Ptolomy; conducted 


him to Alexandria at the head of a formidable ar- 
my, and gratified his vengeance by the deſtruction 


of his enemies. But the ſenate reſented with Juſt 


indignation the infult which, had been offered to 


their own authority and to the ſacred commands of 
the Sybils ; Gabinius was impeached on his return ; 
and though acquitted, through the connivance of his 


accuſers, was on a ſecond accuſation found *ouilty 
of oppreſſion in his e and f 10 


perpetual baniſhment. 
While the glory of Rome bras cloud- 


ed in the eaſt by the temerity of Craſſus, 
or the avarice of Gabinius, her fame was diffuſed 
throughout the weſt by the conduct and courage 


of Cæſar. The levity of the Gauls had been re- 
. preſſed, 


„ 6 4 
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preſſed, and the arroganice of the Germans chaſtiſed, 
by the vigour and rapidity of His arms. The 
 Uſupetes and Tenchteri, who had preſumed to croſs 
the Rhine, were the victims of their raſhneſs, and 
were extinguiſhed in the difaſtrous enterpriſe : Four 
hundred thouſand barbarians periſhed by the ſword, 
or were overwhelmed in the waters of the Meuſe 
and the Rhine; and even the Romans, inured as 
they were to ſlaughter and infatiate of the blood of 
their enemies, could not hear without ſome emo- 
tions of horror the ſanguinary recital. = * 
The broad ſtream of the Rhine oppoſed a feeble 
barrier to the progreſs of the victor; and beyond 
that river, amidſt their woods and moraſſes, the 
Suevi, whoſe independent cantons boaſted an hun- 
dred thouſand warriors, were taught to tremble at 
the Roman name: Even the ſea itſelf was not ca- 
pable of checking the enterpriſing genius of Czſar ; 
and from the ſhores of Gaul, his reſtleſs ſpirit re- 
volved the paſſage of the channel and the invaſion 
of Britain. er has ha " | 


In the modern harbours of Calais and Boulogne 


a numerous fleet of tranſports was diligently col- 

lected; and Cæſar, with two legions, committing 
himſelf to the mercy of an unknown ſea, in the 
ſucceſsful navigation of a few hours reached the 
Britiſh coaſt. His landing was oppoſed with ſavage 
fierceneſs by the natives; and the Romans, com- 
org to quit their veſſels before they reached the 
hore, were embarraſſed amidſt the waves by the 
weight of their armour, were aſtoniſhed by the tre- 
mendous noiſe of the ſurf, and were diſmayed'by | 
the armed chariots and fiery horſes of the barbari- 

ans. Their fortitude was reſtored and their ardour 
rekindled by the voice and example of their gene- 
ral; the valour of the Britons was in vain oppoſed - 
to the diſcipline of the legions; the former were de- 
feared in a ſeries of deſultory conflicts: To the lan- 
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guage of ſubmiſſion was added the offer of hoſtages. 
Yet the ſituation of Czfar ſeems to have been ſcarce 
leſs critical than that of thoſe whom he had invad- 
ed; the tranſports which conveyed his cavalry had 
been diſperſed in a ſtorm; part of the fleet in which 
the legions had paſſed over had been wrecked on 
the coaſt; he dreaded to remain during the winter 
encloſed in a hoſtile iſland, without. magazines for 
the ſubſiſtence of his army, expoſed to autumnal 
55155 and ſtormy ſeas; and without waiting for. the 
hoſtages, he embarked his troops with precipitation, 
and with the firſt favourable wind e the 
ſhores of Gaul. 

Whatever might be Ve relation of Cæſar 1 
felf, he was ſenſible that the circumſtances of his 
v. . p. retreat had caſt a ſhade of diſgrace on 

the invaſion. of Britain. To retrieve 
his honour, on the return of ſpring, Boulogne was 
the ſcene of a ſecond embarkation; five hundred 
and ſixty tranſports were occupied by five legions 


and a conſiderable body of auxiliaries, and were 


convoyed by twenty-eight armed gailies. The pre- 
ſent harbour of Sandwich afforded a ſecure ſtation 
for the fleet, and the aſtoniſhment of the natives 
allowed the troops to land without oppoſition. f 
The various tribes of Britons were animated by 
the love of freedom, but they were deſtitute of the 
ſpirit of union. Caſſivelanus, a Britiſh, prince, 
whoſe narrow territories were confined to the nor- 
thern banks of the Thames, preſumed firft to with- 
ſtand the progreſs of the invaders. His deſeat dif- 
fuſed wide the terror of the Roman arms; and, de- 


ſerted by his countrymen, he was compelled to re- 


ſume the humble tone of a ſuppliant. The mode- 
ration of the victor was probably the reſult of the 
poverty of the vanquiſhed, © Britain,” ſays Cicero, 


in one of his letters to Atticus, © poſſeſſes not a 


&& grain of ſilver, nor * but ſlayes, of whom 
” you 


| deed his immediate preſence; thjge 
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bi will ſcarce expect any ſkilled in muſic or 
s.“ That iſland, which has ſince become 
4 ſeat os ſcience and literature, of agriculture and 
commerce, the ſplendor and opulence of whoſe 
merchants excite the envy and admiration of ſur- 
rounding nations, was regarded with contempt and 
diſguſt by the poliſhed: maſters of the fertile regions 
of Jabs, The ſubmiſſion of Caſſivelanus was ac- 
cepted; hoſtages were delivered for the faithful per- 


formance of his engagements; and Cæſar, after 


having reſtored the honour of his arms by a con- 
ſt more rapid and ſpecious than permanent or 
ſolid, embarked again his legions for the coaſt of 
Gaul. 
Ihe ſtate of Gaul demanded in- U. c a 
fierce and fickle tribes which inhabited it, already 
prepared to throw off the yoke to which they had 
ſo recently ſubmitted. The Roman legions diſ- 
perſed in winter quarters were attacked on every - 
- fide: A confiderable body, which had been poſted _ 
between the Rhine and the Meuſe, were betrayed. ' 
by the arts and oppreſſed by the numbers of the 
barbarians ; the camp of Quintus Cicero, the bro- 
ther of the orator, was aſſailed at the age Ot, 
and only preſerved by the active vigilance of Cœſar. 
| Yet the Roman general was taught by reſiſtance 
how difficult it was to extinguiſh the love of free- 
dom in minds which had been immemorially trained 
to independence. Three bloody and ſucceſſive cam- 
paigns exerciſed the patience, the valour, and the 
{kill of Cæſar; new forces were ' demanded from 
Italy, and a legion was lent by Pompey to the de- 
| fence of the commonwealth, and the ſupport of his 
rival. The hardy ſavages of Gaul and Germany, 
before they yielded, often diſputed the field, and 
often renewed the conteſt. The Romans, though 
commanded by Czfar, were compelled to abandon | 
Vor. II. IEEE: ; | the 
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the ſiege of Gergovia, the capital of the Averni. 
But this diſgrace was ſoon effaced in the blood of 
the Gauls. In a ſeries of well-concerted enterpriſes 
the ſtrength of the barbarians was broken, their N 
eities were ſacked, their armies routed, and the 8 
flower of their youth deſtroyed; they conſented 4 
to acknowledge the ſuperior genius and majeſty of 
Rome, and by ſubmiſſion to avert their final de- 
ſtruction. The various tribes were united by the 

werful hand of Cæſar beneath one government; 
and Gaul, which had ſo long been conſidered as the 
terror, became the peaceful and obedient * 
of the Roman republic. EE 
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CHA 8 XXII. 


Ss of parties at „ Ire ny of the people— 
Milo flands for conſul—Tumults that enſue—He 

. encounters and kills Clodius—Pompey is declared 
ſole conſul—T rial of Milo— He is defended by Cicero 
He is condemned—Retires into baniſhment—C e/ar 

| obtains the provieg of 1550 for the conſulſbip in his 
abſence Cato offers If. as conſul, and is re- 
jected Incurſion of the ae e by Caſſius 
 —Appointment of Cicero to the government of Cilicia 
His conduct in that province—lIntrigues of Cajar. 
—Charadter of Curio The ſenate becomes jealous of 
the deſigns of Ceſar —Caſar gains Curio io his party 

— He diſpatches Mark Antony 1o Reme—Charac- 
ter of cntony—Security of Pompey— Motion to re- 
call Ceſar is oppoſed by Curio is renewed and con- 
firmed by the ſenate—()ppoſition of the tribunes An- 
tony any Cafſius—Decree of the ſenate to provide for 
the ſecurity of. the republic—- Antony, Caſſius, and 
Curio quit K ome in diſguiſe, and repair to Ceſar. 


Ir in the ourfait of military glory the humanity or” 
Cæſar may be .arraigned, his activity) muſt | be ap- 
plauded. He boaſted that in eight campaigns he 
had reduced as many hundred cities; ſubdued three 
hundred nations; defeated in battle three millions 
of men, two-thirds of whom had periſhed by the 
ſword, or had been ſold into ſlavery. Yet ever vi- 
gilant and reſtleſs amidſt the tumults of the camp, 
His eyes had been inceſſantly direQed towards the 
capital: The fall of Craſſus had deſtroyed the poli- 
tical balance between himſelf and Pompey; the 
death of Julia, the daughter of the former, and the 
>" i conſort 
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n of the latter, had diſſolved the bonds of pri- 


vate connection. The ſeeds of jealouſy began al- 
ready to appear between theſe formidable rivals, 


whoſe influence overwhelmed the authority of the 
ſenate; and the treaſures which Cæſar had extorted 
from the vanquiſhed provinces of Gaul were tranſ- 


mitted to ſupport his intereſts, and foment the in- 


trigues of Rome: 
That city, rent by contending factions, and ſunk 


in luxury and venality, ſeemed to court the domi- 


nion of a maſter. The people, inflamed by hatred 
of the ariſtocracy, and defirous only of bread and 
public ſhows, exalted to the higheſt offices thoſe 
who laviſhed their patrimonies in entertainments and 
ſpectacles; while the nobles indulged the commons 
in every ſpecies of exceſs, and relied on the op- 


preſſion of the provinces for the re· eſtabliſnment = 
thoſe fortunes which they bad waſted in corrupting 


the capital. 
In the competition for the conſulſhip which ſuc- - 


ceeded that of Pompey and Craflus, the * 
of the candidates had been carried to a de 


dangerous and unprecedented: The traffic for 
votes had been without diſguiſe or ſhame; an of- 


fice had been opened for the bribery of the people, 
who came in the order of their tribes to receive the 
money; and ten millions of ſeſterces, or eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, were offered to any per- 
ſon who ſhould ſecure the vote of the firſt century, or, 
as it was called, the Prerogativa. 

U, c. It was in vain that new regulations 
were framed to reſtrain a venal popu- 
Jace abd an ambitious and unprincipled nobility. 
Scipio, Hypſeus, and Milo, each aſpired to the con- 


ſular dignity: The. firſt had recently married his 
daughter, the widow of the younger Craſſus, to 
Pompey ; the ſecond had aQted as quæſtor to that 
e leader; but the Taft had diſdained to court 


the 


* 
? 
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che favour of the triu mvirs, had ſupported, at the 
expence of his own, the ſinking fortunes of the 
ariſtocracy; had defended the innocence of Cicero 
againſt the rage of Clodius, and had equally ex- 
poſed himſelf to the fur 7 of that frantic demagogue, | 
and to the reſentment of Pompey. _ 

To the diſtribution of money was joined the re- 
ſource of popular tumults: The parties of the com- 


petitors oppoſed each other with arms; the factions 
of Milo and Hypſeus engaged in and polluted with 


their blood the /acred way ; and in attempting to 
quell the riot, the conſul Calvinus was not only 
inſulted, but wounded. | _ 

Pet the wiſhes of the ſenate, and the profuſion 


of Milo, ſeemed at length to ſecure bis ſucceſs; - 


and he impatiently awaited the moment of election, 
which his competitors ſtudiouſly delayed, when his 
hopes were blaſted, and the rage of action re- 


kindled, by a new incident as unexpected as it was 
fatal. 


As Milo was going to Lanuvium, a town about. 
fifteen miles from Rome, and of which he was chief 


_ magiſtrate, he met Clodius returning from his coun- 


try ſeat at Aricia: Milo was in a carriage with his 
wife Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, and a friend; 
he had a numerous eſcort amounting to ſome bun- 


dreds of ſervants in arms, and in particular was at- 


tended by two noted gladiators, Eudamus and Birria. 


Clodius was on horſeback, with a retinue of Woe 


ſervants, who were armed alſo. It is probab 

that the encounter was accidental, ſince the chiefs 
had already paſſed without obſervation, when the 
infolence of Birria, inured by his profeſſion to vio- 


lence, became the ſignal of an inſtant fray. In en- 


deavouring to protect his ſervants from the attack of 
the gladiator, Clodius had received a wound in the 


| ſhoulder, and had retired to an adjacent inn that it 
might be dreſſed. Milo was ſoon informed of the 


event; 


* 
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event; his mind was in a moment inflamed by the 
thirſt of revenge, and alarmed by the danger of 
Tuitering his enemy to excite the city by the relation 
of this new provocation; he encouraged. his people 
to purſue their advantage: The doors of the inn 
were forced, the followers of Clodius were diſperſed, 
and his lifeleſs body, pierced with a number of 
wounds, was indignantly caſt into the highway. 

In this ſituation the corpſe was found by a ſena- 
tor of the name of Tedius, who, from motives of 
party or humanity, conveyed it to Rome. The intel- 
ligence was immediately diffuſed through the capital; 
the body was expoſed to the populace in the Forum ; 
and Fulvia, the widow of Clodius, as ſhe pointed 
to the wounds of her ſlaughtered huſband, invoked 
the juſtice, and fanned the riſing fury of the multi- 
tude. | „ 

During ſeveral days the city ſeemed abandoned 

to the rage of a lawleſs crowd, and menaced with 
a general conflagration. The flames of the Senate- 
houſe at length arouſed the ſenate from the ſtate. 
of languor in which they had repoſed ; and to reſtore 

the tranquillity of the capital the entire authority of 
the ſtate was veſted in the hands of Pompey, with the 
title of ſole conſul. The firſt meaſure of the new ma- 

giſtrate was the trial of Milo, who was defended by 
the eloquence and gratitude of Cicero. The Forum, 
the ſcene of judgment, was ſurrounded by an armed 
force; and the firmneſs of the orator was over- 
whelmed by the clamours of the faction of Clodius, 
and the unuſual fight of military guards, command- 
ed by an officer who was ſuppoſed to be prejudiced 
againſt his client. He ſpoke feebly, and concluded 
abruptly. Yet bowever the mind of Cicero might 
be impreſſed with terror, Milo himſelf in this alarm- 
ing eriſis ſtood at the bar with an undaunted coun- 
tenance; and while every one elſe, in imitation of 
the ſenators, appeared in mourning, he alone re- 
F: 5 1 tained 
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tained his ordinary dreſs. He was condemned by 
thirty-eight voices againſt thirteen; and before 
ſentence was pronounced, being at liberty to with- 
draw, he retired into exile, and fixed his reſidence 
at Marſeilles. . It was thither that Cicero ſent him 
a. copy of the oration in his defence, which he had 


compoſed at leiſure, as an effort of his eloquence; and 


a ſpecimen of what could be urged in the cauſe. 
The preſent was received with indifference by Milo 
as he ſat at dinner; and his contempt of the coun- 
try that he was baniſhed from was proclaimed in the 
ſhort but ſarcaſtic expreſſion: Had this "ſpeech 
been unfortunately delivered, I ſhould not now 


e have been eating ſuch excellent fiſh at Marſeilles.” 


The death of Clodius, the trial of Milo, and the 
power with which Pompey had been inveſted, had 
not eſcaped the wakeful attention of Cæſar. To 
keep pace with his rival he had demanded, 'that, 
ſince he was engaged in a diſtant and dangerous war, 


his preſence ſhould be diſpenſed with in ſuing for 


the office of conſul. His claim to this important 


Privilege was openly refiſted by Cato, but was ſuc- 
_ ceſsfully ſupported by Cicero and Pompey; the 


former had too recently ſmarted to provoke again 
the reſentment of the powerful; and the latter 
could not with decency oppoſe the pretenfions of 
another, to thoſe unconſtitutional dignities which 
he had ſo frequently ſolicited himſelf. _ 


- infatiate deſire of Pompey for new and un- 


precedented honours, had alienated from him in a 
conſiderable degree the minds of thoſe who were 
ſincerely attached to a republican government. Yet 
ſome praiſe was due to the alacrity with which he 
had reſigned the authority that he had invidioufly 
occupied; after having reſtored the public tran- 


quillity, he aſſociated with himſelf in the office of 


conſul, his father-in-law Metellus Scipio who had 
been the competitor of Milo; but at the ſame time 
he inſulted the juſtice of his country by ſuſpending 
BI e e "HE: - 
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the proſecution. under which Scipio laboured,. for 
corruption at the preceding election. 

v. o. 505. mong the candidates to ſucceed Pom- 
pey and Scipio, the name of Marcus Cato 
was moſt conſpicuous. This ſingular man, who 
preſerved amidſt the vices of a ſenſual and dege- 
nerate people the integrity and ſimplicity of his an- 
ceſtors, now aſpired to the faireſt reward of a vir- 


tuous conduct, the approbation of his fellow-citi- 
zens. But his auſtere manners were proba- 
bly ill-ſuited to conciliate the eſteem of an indo- 


lent and profligate populace; his competitors, Mar- 
cellus and dulpicius, were ſupported by the influence 
of Pompey and Cæſar: their united exertions pre- 
vailed; and the rejection of Cato may be urged as a 
proof of the degeneracy of the times, and the declin- 
ing ſtrength cf the ariſtocratic party. 

From 5 defeat of Craſſus, the Roman and 
Parthian empires had watched each others motions 
with more than uſual vigilance. In the pride of 
victory, and to avenge the invaſion of Meſopotamia, 

Pacorus, the fon of Orodes, had croſſed the Eu- 
phrates, and penetrated into the province of Syria. 
He was compelled to retire with diſgrace from the 
walls of Antioch by the {kill and courage of Caſſius; 
and in his turn was inſtructed, that any attempt to 


wage a diſtant war beyond the boundaries of a 


barren and deſolated frontier, might be fatal to the 


adventurous chief who attempted the unprofitable 


; enterpriſe. | 
It was at the moment that the Coane inhabi- 


tants of Rome liſtened with terror to the rumours of 
a Parthian invaſion, that Cicero aſſumed the govern- 
ment of Cilicia, a province whoſe. vicinity/mpſt ex- 


| poſed it to the ravages of the formidable rival of the 


republic. Unaccuſtomed to military operations, 
the native vigour of bis mind deceived the expec- 


tations of his enemies: He occupied with diligence 


the paſſes of Mount Amanus; and was no ſooner 
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informed of the retreat of the Parthians than ge 


directed his attacks againſt a hardy race of free- 
booters, whole independence braved the menaces, 
and inſulted the ſecurity, of the republic. Erana, 


their capital, yielded to his perſeverance ; and af- 


forded an opportunity to his ſoldiers to ſalute him 


with the title of Imperator, and to furniſh him with 


pretenſions to the honours of a triumph. 


= 
+ 


Vet the moſt glorious trophies of Cicero's govern- 
ment were erected on his civil adminiſtration. Ci- 


licia, long haraſſed by the avarice or cruelty of for- 
mer pro- conſuls, enjoyed a tranſient reſpite through 
he juſtice and lenity of Cicero. He declined for 


imſelf and bis attendants all preſents, contributions, 


- and even ſupplies of proviſions, which cuitom or 


law had hitherto attached to the Roman governors : 


He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his command by his 
humanity and condeſcenſion; and while his prede- 
ceſſors had endeavoured to reſtore their fortunes by 


the oppreſſion of thoſe whom they were appointed | 


* 


* 


to protect, it was the ambition of Cicero to eclipſe 


his cotemporaries by a ſteady adherence to the max- 
ims of juſtice and forbearance. | 


In the free and virtuous ages of Rome, power 


could not have been courted by methods more ſure 
or more. noble: But in a diſtracted and degene- 
rate republic, the people might coldly confeſs the 
probity of Cicero, while they loudly applauded the 
liberality or profuſion of Cæſar. That able leader 


beheld his defigns rapidly advancing towards ma- 


turity; his legions, exerciſed in perpetual warfare 
againſt the Gauls and the Germans, were deſervedly 


eſteemed the beſt troops in the ſervice; the pro- 


vincials, ſubdued by his arms, offered to his wiſhes 


a ready ſupply of hardy recruits and faithful auxi- 
liaries; and his province, which extended to the 
banks of the Rubicon, allowed him an eaſy acceſs 


to the heart of Italy, and enabled him, by a rapid 


march 
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march of a few days, to occupy the unſulpecting 
and defenceleſs capital. 

Even in that capital his adherents were numer- 
ous, vigilant, and enterprifing. The penetration 
of Cæſar had diſtinguiſhed, and his generoſity had 
allured to his party, the moſt able and the moſt no- 


ble of the Roman youth. Above the reſt, Caius 


Scribonius Curio was conſpicuous for his illuſtrious 
extraction, his ſpirit, and his eloquence. But he 
was addicted, beyond all meaſure or modeſty, to the 
prevailing luxury and gallantries of a moſt diſſolute 
age. He had been conſidered às the leader of the 
younger nobility, as the admirer of Cicero, and as 
the ſtrenuous aſſertor of the authority of the ſenate 
againſt the power of the rig : But upon his 
firſt taſte of public honours, his“ ambition and thirſt 
of popularity had engaged him in ſuch expence and 
prodigality, that to ſupply the magnificence of his 
. ſhows and plays, he had not only diſſipated a conſi- 
derable patrimony, but had contracted an immenſe 
debt; and the embarraſſed ſtate of his circumſtances 
rendered him a doubtful friend to a government, 
and to laws which ſupported the juſt claims of his 


creditors. 
: : 
v. C. 33. While the rival parties rather Glently 
than openly prepared for a conteſt, 
which was not only to involve the fortunes of the 


competitors, but the freedom of the republic, the 


confulſhip of Marcus Marcellus and Servius Sulpi- 
cius had expired, and they were ſucceeded by 
Caius Claudius Marcellus ' and Zmilius Paulus. 
Claudius was nearly related to his predeceſſor, Mar- 
cus Marcellus, and though inferior to him in elo- 
quence and legal knowledge, was actuated by the 
ſame political principles, and equally attached to the 
interefts of Pompey. Paulus was alſo expected to 


ſupport the party of the ſenate; but he was deſti- 


tute of that fortitude which his colleague eminently 
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poſſeſſed; and though probably ſuperior to the temp- 
tations of corruption, was not inſenſible to the emott- 
ons of vanity. To ingratiate himſelf with the multi- 
and to adorn the capital with public buildings, Cæ- 
ſar had remitted to Rome no leſs than fifteen hun- 
dred talents, or near two hundred and ei hty thou- 
fand pounds ſterling : The expenditure of this ſum 
was entruſted to Paulus ; and flattered by this in- 
ſtance of confidence, the new conſul, from the ad- 
herent of Pompey, became the active and zealous 
partizan of Cæſar. 

The rapid ſteps of Cæſar, and the repeated re- 
monſtrances of Cato, at length awakened the ſenate 
to a ſenſe of the danger which menaced their own 
authority and the exiſtence ' of the republic. In 
the late conſulate it had been propoſed, that as the 
tranquillity of Gaul was eſtabliſhed, Czar ſhould 
be recalled from that government; or if his friends 
inſiſted on his being continued in his command, 
that he ſhould be deprived of the privilege which he 
had extorted of ſuing for the conſullhip, without pre- 
ſenting himſelf in perſon. 

On this occaſion Pompey could not conceal his 
jealouſy of the growing influence of his rival. 
Though he affected to cenſure the violence with 
which it had been propoſed to recall an officer le. 
gally appointed, he acknowledged that Cæſar ought 
not to unite the government of a province and the 
command of an army with the dignity of conſul ; 
but ſtill defirous of preſerving the appearance of 
moderation, he prevailed on the ſenate to defer the 
immediate diſcuſſion of this important queſtion. 

The motion of Marcellus and the declaration of 
Pompey were ſufficient indications to Cæſar of the 
impending ſtorm. Though in action rapid and de- 
ciſive, yet in council he looked. forward to conſe- 
quences the moſt remote, and waited with patience 
the proper moment for the execution of his pro- 
TR He had augmented the wa eftabliſhment 
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of his province from three to twelve legions; and 


already, by the weaknels of the ſenate, he poſſeſſed 
the privilege of ſoliciting the firſt magiftracy, and 
retaining the command of the moſt formidable ar- 
my in the ſtate. He was ſenſible, at the ſame time, 

that the late deliberations of the ſenate, however 
neceſſary to the preſervation of the republic, in re- 
voking what once had been granted, bore the ap- 
pearance of injuſtice; and were likely to engage not 
only bis army, but even the populace of Rome, 1 in 
the ſupport of his cauſe. 

Three different parties divided and diſtracted the 
commonwealth: Beſides thoſe who ranked them- 
ſelves beneath the banners of Cæſar and Pompey, a 
ſlender band of real patriots, whoſe reputation was 
fortified by the name of Cato, wiſhed to guard the 
laws and liberties of Rome from the arts or vio- 


lence of either faction. But leſs diſtinguiſhed for 


their numbers than for their i Integrity, they . could 
only derive conſequence by joining that chief whoſe 
deſigns appeared leaſt dangerous to the republic. 
As a ſubject, the ambition of Cæſar had been no- 


torious ; as a magiſtrate, he had ſpurned every legal 


reſtraint; and had ſupported himſelf by popular 
tumults . againſt the conſtitution of his country. It 


was the opinion of moſt that his thirſt of power 
was not to be ſatiated without the ſubverſion of all 


civil government ; and that if his ſword prevailed, a 
ſcene of rapine and ſlaughter would enſue, far be- 
yond what Rome had been afflicted with under the 
ſanguinary ſway of Sylla, The general fear and 


diſtruſt of the patricians were juſtified by the de- 
ſcription of his adherents ; all who were overwhelm- 
ed. with-debts or infamy, who were obnoxious to 
the laws, or averſe to order; crowded to his ſtand- 


ard, or 1 awaited the moment of his ap- 
proach. 


raſs the ſtate by his 1 intnigwes. and had even invaded 
the 


Pompey, it was true, had never ceaſed to embar- 
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the laws by his avidity for extraordinary and un- 
precedented honqurs : Yet when poſſeſſed of power, 
he had employed it with moderation; he ſeemed 
to delight in receiving theſe fingular cruſts by the 
free choice of his country, and had often relinquiſhed 
them almoſt as ſoon as received. .It appeared 
that he had never injured the commonwealth fo 
deeply as in caballing with Cæſar; while the de- 
cency of his private life, the chaſtity of his man- 
ners, formed a ſtriking and favourable contraſt, 


when oppoſed to the licentious pleaſures in which 


his rival indulged himſelf; and inclined in his fa- 
vour all thoſe who wiſhed -to preſerve even the ap- 
pearance of a republic, or hoped to avert the: cala- 
mities with which the capital was menaced froma 
chief who was ſuppoſed equally fearleſs of danger 
and devoid of humanity ; and from followers wha 
had been habituated to blood, and who were ſtimu- 
lated by luſt and avarice. 

But if the virtues of Pompey reo him 
to the confidence and good opinion of the moſt 
deſerving of his fellow- citizens, the profuſibn of 
Cæſar attached to him the moſt able and moſt en- 
terpriſing of the Roman youth. The enmity of 
Curio was extinguiſhed, and his friendſhip pur- 
chaſed, at the immenſe price of ten millions of 
ſeſterces, or eighty thouſand pounds ſterling ; yet 
the new proſelyte was permitted to continue the 
maſk of patriotiſm ; and while he pretended to con- 


ſult only the advantage of the republic, he more ef- 


fectually advanced the intereſts of Cæſar. 
To ſecond the efforts of Curio, Mark Antony, 
deſtined afterwards to occupy himſelf a command- 


ing ſtation in the Roman empire, was diſpatched 
from Gaul to Rome. He was the grandſon of the 
celebrated ſtateſman and orator. who had periſhed in 


the proſcription of Sylla: His father had been ho- 


noured with one of the moſt W commiſſions 
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of the republic, and had died with the character of 
a corrupt, oppreſſive, and rapacious commander: 


The ſon had launched out early into all the exceſs 


of riot and debauchery, and had waſted his whole 
patrimony before he bad put on the manly gown. 


His comely perſon, lively wit, and infinuating ad- 


dreſs had rendered him moit dear to Curio, who 
had involved himſelf on his account in a debt of 
near fifty thouſand pounds. Their intimacy had 
been interruptet by the mediaticn of Cicero, who 
prevailed on the elder Curio to diſcharge the debts 


of his ſon, on condition that he ſhould ſeparate 


himſelf from Antony. The latter ever nouriſhed 
a deep reſentment of the injurious ſtipulation ; z and 
in revenge became one of the moſt ative partizans 
of Clodius in his perſecution of Cicero. He after- 
wards quitted Rome to learn the art of war under 


Gabinius, who gave him the command of his horſe 
in Syria; where he ſignalized his courage in the 


reſtoration of Ptolomy, and acquired the firſt taſte 
of martial glory in an expedition undertaken in 
contempt of the laws and religion of his country. 
From Egypt he repaired to Cæſar in Gaul, whoſe 
camp was the ſure refuge of the needy, the def. 
perate, and the audacious. He there attained the 
reputation of a bold and {kiiful officer ; and though 
immerſed in luxury, when neceſſity required, ſud- 
denly appeared bardy, vigilant, and intrepid. On 
his arrival at Rome, he declared himſelf a candidate 
for the tribunate; and in the poſſeſſion of that office, 
his courage and eloquence were ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed to promote the deſigns Cæſar, to whom 
he was attached by gratitude and inclination. 

While Cæſar laboured to advance his projects by 


whatever means preſented themſelves, Pompey re- 


poſed in ſecurity on the fame of his former atcheive- 
ments. He had been attacked in Campania by 


a dangerous indiſpoſition; and the general joy 


which 
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which his recovery ſeemed to inſpire, impreſſed him 
with the fatal idea, that his popularity was too firmly 
eſtabliſhed to be ſhaken by the arts of his rival. 
When aſked, if Cæſar ſhould march to Rome, what 
army could oppoſe him? He ſcornfully replied, 
In whatever part of Italy I ſtamp, legions: will 
& ariſe.” And his confidence was increaſed by 
the report of his emiſfaries in Gaul, who deſcribed 
Czſar's ſoldiers as impatient to deſert their leader, 

and ready, on the firſt appearance of Pompey, to 
range themſelves under his banners. 5 

However the inclinations of the fenate might 
lean. towards Pompey, they dreaded to provoke the 
immediate reſentment of Cæſar. A motion had in- 
deed been made for the recall of the latter; but it 
was eluded by Curio, who, while he harangued with 
well feigned ardour againſt the exorbitant, powers 


which had been granted to Czfar, attacked alſo 


the unconſtitutional authority which had been en- 
truſted to Pompey. Now,“ exclaimed he, is 
« the time to reduce this aſſuming and arrogant 


man, while you have a perſon who can diſpute 


“ his pretenſions, and who can wreſt thoſe arms 
< out of his hands, which he never would willingly 
% have dropped. If either is to be difarmed,” 
added he, both ſhould be: If only one army is 
e diſbanded, we are certainly the ſlaves of that 
* which remains.” The language of indepen- 
dence was welcomed by the acclamations of the 
people; and Curio was conducted from the ſenate 
to his houſe by an applauding multitude, who hailed 


him as' the ſteady and impartial champion of his 
country's feed. 


But whatever might be the ſentiments of the 


populace, thoſe of the ſenate were neither doubtful 
nor diſguiſed. Their partial regard for Pompey 
was diſplayed in their reſolutions ; under pretence 


of repelling an invaſion of the Parthians, they com- 
5 manded 
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manded each of the competitors to detach a legion 


to Syria. Pompey embraced the opportunity to re- 
call the legion which he had formerly lent to his 
rival: At the ſame time that Cæſar complied with 
the demand, he was laviſh of his favours and 
careſſes to the ſoldiers and officers ; to each private 
man he ordered a gratuity of two hundred and fifty 
denarii. But he no longer concealed his indigna- 
tion when he learnt that theſe troops, inſtead of be- 
ing ordered into the eaſt, were detained in Italy. 


He complained that he was betrayed by the artifices 
ol his enemies: Yer while,” added he, © the 


% republic is fafe, and any hopes remain of accom- 
* modation, I will bear with any indignities rather 
6 than involve the ſtate in a civil war.” 

It was at this critical juncture that Caius Mar- 
cellus, the- third of the name, with Lucius Lentu- 


lus, were choſen conſuls for the ſucceeding year. 


A rumour, that the troops of Cæſar were already on 
their march towards Rome, allowed the former an 


| occaſion of diſplaying that enmity againſt Cæſar by 

which his family was diſtinguithed : He directed 
new Jevies to be made throughout Italy; and in 
_ contempt of the oppoſition of Curio, while he pre- 


ſented his ſword to Pompey, bade him employ it 
with the forces of Italy in the defence of the repub- 
lic. It was received by Pompey with that air of 
modeſty which he well knew how to aſſume; and 
he anſwered with feigned reluctance, That he 
* ſhould obey his orders, when no other expedient 


could be deviſed for the e of the com- 


„ monwealth.”” 


Vet it is more than urobable thar Policy al- 
ready conſidered a civil war as inevitable: Such 


was his language to Cicero, who was returning from 


Cilicia, and with whom he had an interview at Na- 
ples. Even at Rome he openly avowed himſelf averſe 


to any accommodation. He declared, that if Cæ- 
; far 
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far ſhould obtain the conſulſhip, although he reſigned 
his command of the army, the ſtate was undone. 
But it was his opinion, that whenever a vigorous 


oppoſition was formed, the latter would chooſe to 


retain bis province, and drop his pretenſions to the 
dignity of conſul. Yet ſhould he be fo raſh,” 
added he, © to depend on his ſword, how con- 
„ temptible muſt he appear, a mere private ad- 
“ venturer, when oppoled by the authority of 
the ſenate and a 8 army under my com- 
ee mand.“ 

The forces which were already 1er in naly 
were indeed far from conſiderable; but that coun- 
try had hitherto been eſteeme ed as the nurſery 
for ſoldiers for the whole empire, and multitudes 
it was ſuppoſed, on an emergency, could be ſud- 
denly embodied. In Spain, ſix complete legions 
and a numerous train of auxiliaries were devoted 
to the cauſe of Pompey ; and he probably intended, 
if Czar made any attempt on Italy, that theſe 
ſhould paſs the Pyrenees, occupy Gaul, and while 
he himſelf oppoſed him in front, ſhould preſs 18 
his rear and cut off his retreat. 

Confident in theſe reſources, Pompey, revolved 
with apparent indifference and ſupineneſs the ap- 
proaching conteſt; and his ſecurity was confirmed 
by the artifices of Cæſar. That able general had 
penetrated into the deſigns of his rival; and while 
he diſpoſed the ſtrength of the legions between 
the Pyrenees and the Alps, to protect Gaul againſt 

the Spaniſh army, he himſelf remained at Ravenna, 
the ſtation neareſt to Italy, with only the thirteenth 
legion and about three hundred horſe. He had 
lately been viſited by Curio, with whom he had 


conſulted the furure plan of their political operati- 


ons; and who was now diſpatched again to Rome, 


with a letter addreſſed to the ſenate, which was 
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preſented on the firſt of January, at the admiſſion of 
the new conſuls into office, 
The letter, according to Cicero, was expreſſed 


in terms harſh and menacing, and contained in 


ſubſtance thoſe demands which the adherents of Cz- 
far had already publiſhed as the laſt hopes of ac- 
commodation. It required, that he ſhould be al- 


| lowed to retain the honours which the Roman peo- 


ple had beſtowed upon him ; that he ſhould be left 


upon an equality with others who were permitted 


to join civil offices at Rome with military eſtabliſh- 
ments in the provinces ; and that he ſhould not be 
fingled out as the ſole object of their diſtruſt and 
ſeverity. =” 5 | 

Though the authority of the ſenate had been 
frequently invaded, its dignity had ſeldom been 
e 200. inſulted : The letter was conſidered as 
! an arrogant attempt to dictate to that 
aſſembly; it was even treated by many as an actual 
declaration of war; and though the perſeverance of 
the adherents of Cæſar prolonged the debates 
through ſeven ſucceſſive days, yet at length a decree 
was paſſed which declared him an enemy to his 


5 country, unleſs he diſbanded his army before a cer- 


tain day, and relinquiſhed the government of Gaul. 
The reſolutions of the ſenate were ſuſpended by 


the negatives of the tribunes Antony and Caſhus ; 


but the fortitude of that aſſembly was confirmed by 


the language and conduct of Pompey. It was de- 


termined to aſſume the habit of mourning, as in 


the times of public calamity ; and after having in vain. 


endeavoured to prevail on the tribunes by entreaties 
to withdraw their prohibition, it was reſolved to 
arm againſt them the power of the ſtate, and to 
iſſue the formidable decree which authorized the 

conſuls to provide for the ſafety of the republic. 
So decifive and alarming a meaſure filled Rome 
with general conſternation : The deſtruCtion of the 
EE | SGracchi 
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Gracchi and the arbitrary execution of the aſſociates 
of Cataline ſtill remained impreſſed on the minds 
of the citizens; the tribunes Antony and Caſſius 
feared, or affected to fear, the ſame fate: The for- 
mer, on being commanded to leave the ſenate, in- 

voked the faith of gods and men; lamented that an 
authority which had hitherto been held ſacred, was 
no longer a ſecurity ; and that thoſe whoſe coun- 
ſels were directed to the preſervation of the empire 
were expelled with indignity from that aſſembly as 
the enemies of their country. In a prophetic ſtrain, 
he foretold the wars and proſcriptions, the baniſh- 
ments and confiſcations with which the city was 
threatened: And imprecating the vengeance of the 

gods on thoſe who were the cauſes of theſe calami- 
ties, he raſhed from the ſenate ; and quitting Rome 
in diſguiſe, haſtened with Caſſius and Curio to im 
plore the W and inflame the reſentment of 


Cæſar. 
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C HAP. XXXIv. 


0 zfar determines to invade dried dareſs to his 
troops at ' Ravenna—Paſſes the Rubicon, and ſur- 


priſes Ariminum—Flight of Pompey and the ſenate 
rom Rome—Cefar be/reges and reduces Corfinium— 
His clemency—lnve/ts Pompey in Brunduſium—Re- 
treat of Pompey into. Greece—Caſar occupies the 
capital=—Seizes the public treaſure Quit Rome— 


_ frege to Marſeilles —Penetrates into Spain— 


Campaign on the Segra— Diſtręſs of Caſar—Ad- 
dreſs with which he extricates himſelf —Capitulation 


of Petreius and Afranius—Ceaſar returns to Mar- 


ſeilles - Capituſation of that city—Corcyra is reduced 
0  Pompey—Expedition of Curio—Poſſeſſes himſelf 

Sicily—Invades Africa—His firſt ſucceſſes — 
Suba, king of Numidia, advances to the ſupport of 
Varus, the lieutenant of Eompey— Curio s army is 


Surrounded and defeated — Death of Curio. 


- H 


Wb el Tu E jealouſy which bad long been 
confined within the boſons of Cæſar 
and Pompey, now. blazed forth with open violence; 


it was impoflible that peace could any longer ſub- 


fiſt between two implacable rivals, who neither de- 


fired nor could truit a reconciliation ; it was viſible 


that only one could rule, and that the other 


muſt fall; that the freedom of the republic would 
be overwhelmed in the conflict; and that the Ro- 
man empire would ſoon be reduced by a civil war 


under the dominion of one maſter. 

The decree which authorized the conſuls to pro- 
vide for the ſafety of the commonwealth was re- 
garded by Cæſar as the immediate ſignal for hoſtili- 
ties. He aſſembled his troops at Ravenna, painted 


In 
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in lively colours the weakneſs ane injuſtice of his 
enemies, his own ſervices, and the ingratitude of 
the ſenate: He exhorted them to defend the honour 
of their general, under whom they had for nine 
vears advanced in a courſe of uninterrupted victory; 
had broken the ſtrength and ſubdued the indepen- 
dent ſpirits of the Gauls; and had taught the fierce 
and martial tribes of Germany to reſpect the ma- 
jeſty of the Roman eagle. His ſoldiers liſtened with 
pleaſure to the ſolicitations of their favourite leader; 
they vowed to avenge his wrongs, and aſſert their 
own glory; and ſtrong in the affections of bis fol- 
lowers, and confident in his own genius, Czſar pre- 
pared by the celerity of his motions to anticipate the 
deſigns of his rival, and to improve the peculiar _ 
advantage of his own ſituation. pe 
The ſhallow ſtream of the Rubicon alone divided 
the province of Gaul from ancient Italy. The ven- 
geance of the gods had been ſolemnly denounced 
againſt the ambitious chief who thould preſume to 
. paſs in arms the ſacred barrier. But the mind of 
Cæſar was fuperior to the terrors of ſuperſtition ; _ 
nor is it probable that on the banks of that river 
he heſitated on thoſe dangers and calamities which 
long muſt have been the ſubje& of his ſecret me- 
ditations. By a rapid and ſilent march he occupied 
Ariminum, the firſt fortified pface beyond the limits 
of his province; he was there joined by Antony and 
_ Caſſius, whom he preſented to his ſoldiers in the 
diſguiſe in which they had effected their eſcape from 
the violence of the oppoſite party. Obſerve, 
ſaid he, © to what extremities perſons of. noble 
birth, veſted with the ſacred character of tri- 
* bunes, are reduced, for having ſupported their 
* friends, and for having pleaded the cauſe of an 
5 injured army.” The ſoldiers anſwered with loud 
acclamations ; and once more declared their readi- 
nels to follow a leader whoſe liberality they had al- 
e Kh © "Rady 
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ready experienced, and whoſe enterpriſe preſented 
to their hopes the ineſtima ble ſpoils of COIs and 
the luxuriant plenty of Italy. 

While Cæſar advanced with a rapidity propor- 
tioned to the greatneſs of the occaſion, Pompey | 
waſted the irretrievable moments in indolence and 
inactivity. He had relied on his own name and 
the authority of the ſenate; he had truſted to the 
advanced ſeaſon of the year, which approached the 
middle winter; and to the ſlender force of his rival, 
in appearance ill-ſuited to ſo vaſt an enterpriſe. He 
heard with aſtoniſhment that Cæſar had ſucceſſively 
been received into Ariminum, Arretium, Piſaurum, 
Faunum, and Auximum ; that by the junction of 
theſe garriſons his martial train had been ſwelled 
into a formidable army, and that he was preſſing 
forward to occupy the ſeat of government, and to 
avenge the injuries that had been offered him. 
Hie perceived too late how vain were the re- 
ſources on which he had depended. A general 
who in reputation was equal to himſelf, was at the 
head of troops who had vanquiſhed the barbarians 
of Gaul and Germany; the republic he found was 
but an empty name; and thoſe who. compoſed it, 
though reſpectable at a diſtance, in the face of an 
enemy were cimid, irefoluc, and diſunited. Shame 
and diſappointment ſucceeded to pride and confi- 
dence; he ſuſpected the fidelity of the legions which 
had ſo lately ſerved under Gear; nor could he 
venture to oppoſe the raw youth of Italy to the 
hardy veterans of his rival. The populace attached 
to the victorious invader, enjoyed in ſecret his 
weakneſs and diſtreſs; and Pompey, after lament- 
ing his own credulity, aſſembled the ſenate; inform- 
ed them that it was neceſſary to abandon Rome 
and retire to Capua; and declared his reſolution to 
conſider all thoſe who remained in the capital to 
countenance or witneſs the violence of Cæſar, as 


equally - 
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cantly guilty with thoſe who ſhould be found i in 
his camp. 

The influence of Poier was diminiſhed, but 
his menaces were {till dreaded ; the conſuls Mar- 
cellus and Lentulus were zealouſly attached to his 
intereſts; and the moſt illuſtrious'of the ſenate had 
ranged themſelves on his ſide as the only refuge from 
the cruelty and rapacity of Cæſar, and the only 
hope of preſerving the appearance of a free con- 

ſtitution: Cicero, Cato, and even Marcus Brutus, 
who boaſted amongſt his anceſtors the firſt founder 
of the republic, and whoſe father, in the civil wars 
between Marius and Sylla, had periſhed by the 
command of Pompey, but who now ſacrificed his 
private reſentment to the public welfare, obeyed 


the ſummons of a chief whoſe ſword was conſecrated 


by the authority of the conſuls and the ſenate. The 
enſigns of magiſtracy were removed from the capi- 
tal; all night the gates were crowded with a trem- 
bling train of ſenators, who, diſtracted by the gene- 
ral panic, abandoned their houſes and their families, 
ignorant of what aſylum they ſhould ſeek, or what 
future conduct they ſhould adopt. 
While the general conſternation upbraided the 
remiſſneſs of Pompey, every moment was improved 
by the deciſive activity of Cæſar. The Italian cities, 
unwilling or unable to oppoſe his progreſs, had 
received him with the warmeſt profeſſions of joy 
and duty; he preſſed in perſon the diligence, 484 
animated the hopes of his followers; and while he 
affected to liſten to the deluſive negociations of his 
rival, he advanced with a ſteady and rapid courſe to 
the walls of Corfinium. | 
That city, ſtrong in its fortifications, firſt aſpired 
to check the progreſs of the victor. It was defended 
by a numerous garriſon, commanded by Domitius 
Abensdbardüs, who had been nominated by the ſe- 


nate to * to the government of Gaul. The 
| ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers of Cæſar were equally accuſtomed to the 


| uſe of the ſpade and the pick-axe as to the ſword 


and ſpear; their inceſſant labour ſurrounded Corfi- 
nium with itrong lines of circumvallation which 
precluded all eſcape. Domitius was ſoon convinced 
of his own temerity, which had rejected the pru- 


dent counſels of Pompey, and regarded as igno- 


minious a timely and ſalutary retreat. He beheld 
himſelf expoſed with thirty cohorts, and ſeveral 
of the moſt noble of the ſenate, to the danger and 


inconvenience of a ſiege. A garriſon without 


hopes of relief, and aflailed by famine, could not 
long be retained in obedience; ; and the ſoldiers of 
Domitius, deaf to the entreaties or reproaches of 
their commander, opened the gates of Corfinium, 
and ſubmitted to the ſuperior fortunes of Cæſar. 

The' eyes of the empire had been fixed on the 
ſiege of Corfinium, and the minds of the Romans 
were intent on the treatment which the vanquiſhed 
would experience. Cæſar had hitherto been re- 
preſented, by the adherents of Pompey, as fierce, 


ſlanguinary, and implacable: His victory, it was ſup- 


poſed, would be attended by the extinction of his 
enemies. But his policy or humanity enſured the 
ſafety of Domitius; that Roman, with his compa- 

nions, was received with politeneſs, and diſmiſſed 


in ſecurity ; fix millions of ſeſterces, or near fifty 


thouſand pounds, which had been found in the 


town, and which he claimed as his private pro- 


perty, were delivered to him by the generoſity 


'bf the victor ; and the citizens of Rome, who had 
formerly celebrated the fortune and genius, now 


liſtened with fond admiration to the clemency and 


magnanimity of Cæſar. 


The capital already ſtretched out her arms to 
receive the conqueror; but inſtead of trifling away 
his hours in the 1 of Rome, Cæſar hatened 


10 
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to complete the ſubjection of Italy, and to Aiminiſh, 
by new conqueſts, the reſources. of his rival. 
From the reduction of Corfinium, Pompey had 
entirely abandoned all hopes of defending Rome 
and Italy. Afraid of hazarding his reputation in 2 
decifive conteſt with his competitor, he had pre- 
ſerved a wary diſtance; had changed the rendez- 
vous of his adherents from Capua to Brunduſium, 
which, ſituated on the ſhores of the Hadriatic, al- 
lowed him, by means of his ſuperiority at ſea, an 
ealy paſſage into Greece, where he propoſed: to 
coll led the legions and princes of the Eaſt, and re- 
new the war on more equal terms with his rival. 
He had already embarked the conſuls with part 
of his forces for Dyracchium, and only waited the 
return of the. tranſports to follow with the remain- 
der, when the preſence of Cæſar, who had rapidly 
raverſed Apulia, compelled him to ſuſtain the dil- 
grace of a ſiege from the man whoſe arms he had 
tormerly derided, and whoſe offers of accommo- 
dation he ſtill obſtinately rejected. To incloſe his 
rival, the enterpriſing mind of Cæſar had projected 
a mole acroſs the entrance of the harbour. But 
| while he urged the work with diligence, the return 
of the tranſports diſſipated the anxiety of Pampey. 
As the mouth of the harbour was ſtill open, Pom- * 
pey determined to withdraw with the reſt of his 
army; and the precautions he adopted were wor- 
thy of a ſkilful and veteran commander. The 
gates of the city were ſtrongly, ſecured ; to embar- 
raſs the purſuit of the beſiegers, the ſtreets were 
traverſed by deep trenches, flightly covered with 
earth; the legions were firſt embarked ; the ſlingers 
and light infantry followed at an appointed ſignal ; 
and with the loſs of two tranſports only, the fleet 
of Pompey cleared the harbour of Brunduſium, and 
with a favourable wind directed its courſe to the 
ſores of Greece. 
After 
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After accepting the ſubmiſſion of Brunduſium, 
Cæſar pointed his march towards the capital, re- 


| ceived the congratulations of the few ſenators 


who remained, poſſeſſed himſelf. of the public 
treaſure that Pompey had negle&ed to remove, 
which amounted to upwards of a million ſterling : 
And to the repreſentations of thoſe who urged 
that the money was a ſacred fund, only to be em- 
ployed on the emergency of a Gallic invaſion, 
cornfully replied, That objection is removed, 
5 ſince I have entirely ſubdued the Gauls.” 

Vet, fenfible how ungrateful this laſt ſtep | had 
proved to the multitude, he refrained from ad- 
drefling the people as he had firſt intended; after 
a ſhort reſpite of ſeven days he left Rome to pur- 
ſue the war in Spain diſguſted with the levity of 
the commons, and inſpired with contempt for 
the ſenate. He deſpiſes,” ſays Curio, in a let- 


ter to Cicero, the ſenate more than ever. I 


* meant to have held my commiſſion by a ficti- 
„ tious decree of that aſſembly; but he anſwered, 
* that I ſhould hold it from himfelf ; and that 
& every honour and every power ſhould be derived 
from him only.“ | 
It was the expreſſive obſervation of Cæſar, on 
his departure from Rome to Spain, * That from 
* encountering a general without an army, he was 
* now going to encounter an army without a gene- 


< ral;”” yet the lieutenants of Pompey, Afra- 
* nius and Petreius, were poſſeſſed of no inconſi- 


derable ſhare of military reputation; and ſenſible 


- that delay was moſt eſſential to the intereſts of 
"their chief, had occupied with five legions, eighty 


cohorts of provincial infantry, and five thouſand 
horſe, the ſtrong port of TIlerda, on the banks of 
the Segra, and about twenty miles above where 
that river unites its waters with the ſtream of the 


| Cinea, 
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Ins the rapid paffage of Cæſar through Gaul, 
one city alone preſumed fo - arreſt the courſe of 
the victor. On the ſhores of the Mediterranean 
| ſea, Marſeilles, confided in the ſtrength of its ſitu- 
ation, in the valour of its citizens, and in the 
aſſurances of Pompey, Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
lately diſmiſſed from Corfinium, but who diſdain- 
ed the clemency and ſtill braved the arms of Cz. 
ſar, had entered the harbour with ſeven ſhips, and 
a band of faithful veterans. The numbers of the 
garriſon were [ſwelled by an hardy race of barbarians 
from the neighbouring mountains; the magazines 
were repleniſhed, the fortifications reſtored; and 
Marſeilles, firm to the cauſe of Pompey, and cen- 
ſident in its reſources, reſiſted the folicitations and 
derided the menaces of Cæſar. 

It was not the diſpoſition of Cæſar to ſuffer a 
ſingle city with impunity to inſult his authority. 
He immediately inveited Marſeilles with three legi- 
ons; but impatient of delay, he committed the ſiege 
to his generals Decimus Brutus and Trebonius, 
and preſſed forward with a numerous eſcort, to join 
his army, which had already penetrated through the 
paſſes of the Pyrennees into Spain. oh 

The country between the Segra and the Cinea 
was the theatre of war between Cæſar and his anta- 
goniſts; and the firſt operations were far from fa- 
vourable to the fortunes or reputation of the former. 
The waters of the Segra were ſuddenly ſwelled by 
the torrents from the adjacent mountains; the 
bridges which Cæſar had thrown acroſs it were 
ivept away; and his attempts to conſtruct new 
ones, were either baffled by the vigilance of the 
/cnemy, or the impetuous ſtream of the river; nei- 
ther the Segra nor the Cinea were fordable; a mul- 
i titnde of horſes and men, impriſoned within the 
narrow compaſs of thirty miles, began to feel the 
preſſure of famine; and Petreius and Afranius, 

. who 
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who from the oppoſite banks enjoyed the diſtreſs of 


their adverſary, already exulted in the proſpect of a 
bloodleſs victory. 


The mind of Cæſar was not to o be diſcouraged by 


trivial obſtacles; . a number of light boats, ſuch as 


he had obſerved were uſed by the Britains, were 
built by his direction, and tranſported to a diſtance 
ſrom his camp. In theſe a choſen detachment was 
embarked in the ſilence of the night; they croſſed 
the river unobſerved, entrenched themſelves on the 
oppoſite banks, and maintained their poſt while 
the reſt of the army conſtructed a bridge which re- 
ſtored the communication with the open country. 
The Gauliſh cavalry of Czſar immediately ſpread 
themſelves over the fertile region which extends 
round Ilerda; and to prevent a repetition of the diſ- 
treſs which he had ſo lately experienced Cæſar de- 


termined to divert the waters of the river into a ne- 
channel. Petreius and Afranius beheld with aſto- 


niſnment and diſmay the execution of the arduous 
project; the viſionary triumph in which they had 
indulged themſelves, had vaniſhed from their fight ; 


their preſumptuous hopes were clouded by deſpair ; & 


they -dreaded to remain in the preſence of a chief 
whoſe genius not even nature itſelf could reſtrain; 
they reſolved to remove the war to the diſtant pro- 
vince of Celtiberia ; and the ſignal of retreat was 


given to the deſponding troops, who already be- 


held themſelves vanquiſhed i in the conſternation of 
their leaders. 


Their haſty and diforderly march was ſoon inter- 


rupted by the puriuit of Cæſar; his ſquadrons preſſed 


upon their rear, inſulted their diſtreſs, and repeated 
their attacks with increaſe bf fury. 'The vigour of 
the legions was exhauſted by the inceſſant repetition 
of march and combat; they halted on an eminence, 
which they continued to fortify with laborious 
alliduity; but they perceived not, till they had con- 
ſumed the water each ſoldier carried i in his flaſk, 

| that 
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that they were diſtant from any other ſupply. The 
| inconvenience of their ſituation had not eſcaped the 
obſervation of Cæſar; and while he reſtrained the 
ardour of his own followers, who impatiently de- 
manded the ſignal of attack, he drew a ſtrong line 
of circumvallation. to prevent the eſcape of the ene- 
my. It was in vain that Petreius and Afranius 
endeavoured to pierce the intrenchments; ever 

day, every hour, diminiſhed the means of ſubſiſt- 
ence ; the conſciouſneſs of their own imprudence 
ſerved to aggravate the ſenſe of their diſtreſs ; they 
yielded to the extremity of thirſt and hunger ; and 
confeſſed the - aſcendancy, and EI the mercy - 
of Cæſar. 

The clemency of the conqueror was again dit. 
played in the hour of triumph: The common ſol- 
diers readily conſented to ſwell the number of his 
forces; the chiefs were diſmiſſed to join the camp 
of Pompey, and renew the war; while the victor, 
with his uſual celerity, after providing for the tran- 
quillity of Spain, which he had ſubdued in forty 
days, repaſſed the Pyrennees, and joined his army 
before the walls of Marſeilles. 

The works of that city were already nearly le- 
velled by the engines of the beſiegers; the fleet 
which had been brought to its ſuccour had been 
defeated by that of Cæſar; Domitius, conſcious of 
the weakneſs of the town, and of his own ingrati- 
tude, had hoiſted ſail with the three remaining gal- 
lies, eluded the vigilance of his enemies, gnd left 
the citizens of Marſeilles to deplore their own te- 
merity, and to accuſe the inſincerity of Pompey, who 
had promiſed to march to their relief. The hopes 
of the inhabitants reſted on the generoſity of Czar ; 
a deputation of the moſt reſpectable implored bis 
mercy; their ſubmiſſion was accepted, and their 
pardon was granted to the ancient renown of tha 
colony, and to their aſſurances of future fidelity. 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 
Wherever Cæſar appeared in perſon, victory 


ſeemed to accompany his footſteps; but the enter- 


priſes of his lieutenants were either executed with 
inferior ability, or conducted with inferior fortune. 


On the ſea, the ſquadrons of his rival ſtill rode 


triumphant; and the brother of Mark Antony was 


obliged to ſurrender the iſland of Corcyra, with fif. 


teen cohorts, to the fleet of Pompey. . 

Vet it was in Africa that the deepeſt wound was 
inflicted on the proſperity of Cæſar. He had diſ- 
patched Curio, with the troops which had revolted 
to him in Italy, to occupy Sicily, and to extend 
the war through the province of Africa, The am- 
bitious ſpirit of Curio was elated by the ready ſub- 
miſſion of Sicily; in a proſperous navigation he 


reached the harbour of Clupea, landed his le- 


gions on the ſhores of Africa, and compelled Varus, 
the lieutenant of Pompey, to ſeek ſhelter within 
the walls of Utica. 

From the ſiege of Utica, Curio was diverted. by 
the unwelcome intelligence that Juba, king of Nu- 
midia, was advancing with all his forces to the 
ſupport of Varus. He immediately occupied an 
eminence in the neighbourhood of the ſea, on which 
Scipio Africanus had formerly pitched his camp, 
and where he might have waited in ſafety freſh 
reinforcements from Italy : But he was allured from 
the ſecurity of his ſtation by the wiles of the Numi- 
dian monarch ; he liſtened to the artful tale of a 
pretended deſerter, who aſſured him that Juba was 
recalled to the defence of his own dominions. Im- 


patient to merit the applauſe of Cæſar, he ruſhed 


to ſurpriſe the camp of Varus; inſtead of a feeble 
band ſunk in negligence, he found a numerous hoſt, 
ranged in order of battle: The legions were con- 
founded by the rapid evolutions, and overwhelmed 


by the ſquadrons of Africa; opprefled by their own 


fears, and exhauſted by: chirſ and fatigue, they 
were 
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were thrown into diſorder, and the field was ſtrewed 
- with their mangled carcaſſes. Curio himſelf, amidſt 
diſmay and ſlaughter, preſerved the ſame undaunted 
courage as he had diſplayed through life; his in- 
dignant ſpirit ſcorned to ſurvive the deſtruction of 
his army; he rejected the inglorious propofal of 
flight, and precipitated himſelf amidſt the thickeſt 
of the enemy. He fell covered with wounds, leſs 
lamented as the firſt diſtinguiſhed victim of that 
civil war which his eloquence and his ambition had 

ſo largely contributed to kindle, | 
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0 H A r. XXXV. 


| Privarations f Pompey—Collects the forces if the Tast 
 —Aſembles a conſiderablè fleets joined by Cicero 
and the moſt illuſtrious of the ſenate—Cafar pro- 
ceeds to Rome Quellt at Placentia a mutiny of his 
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- troops —ls inveſted with the title of Diftator—Re- 
ns that office, and is choſen conſul with Servilius 
Jſauricus—Prepares to purſue Pompey into Macedo- 
nia—Embarks at Brunduſium, and lands in Epirus 
— Propoſes terms of accommodation They are re- 

jected by Pompey—Caſar marches towards Dyrac- 

chium Encamps on the banks of the Apſus—Is 

Joined by the reſt of his forces from Italy—Attempts 

to beſiege Pompey in his camp—His works are forced 
—Unſucceſsful ftirmiſh—He retires into Theſſaly— 
Encamps on the banks of the Enipeus—lIs folloxced by 
Pompey—Battle of Pharſalia—Defeat and flight f 
Pompey—Arrives on the ' coaſt of Egypi—ls di 
nated by Septimius, a Roman deſerter Funeral ritcs 


performed by his freed-man Philip. 


Whit Czfar ſeized the favourable moment to 
diffuſe the terror of his arms through the Wet, 
Pompey, - awakened by misfortune to a ſenſe of his 
former inactivity, had ſummoned to his ſupport 
the numerous forces of the Eaſt. The legions of 
that frontier readily embraced his cauſe; the opulent 
provinces of Aſia cheerfully ſubmitted to his au- 
_ therity ; and the kings of Pontus, Armenia, and 
_ Cappadocia, reſpected, and marched beneath, the 
banner of the conqueror of Mithridates. 

Five legions, and ſeven thouſand citizens of rank, 
had accompanied him from Italy ; the veterans of 
e . had again reſumed their arms to protect his 


glory; 5 
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glory; one legion had been drawn from Crete, 
another from © Sly, ; hy 55 pt . Reſet. 


From = land the vigilance of Pompey had been 
extended to the ſea: A formidable fleet had iflued 
from the harbours of Egypt, and was entruſted to 

the conductof his ſon Sextus: The ſquadrong of 
Syria had ſailed to his aſſiſtance under Caius Caſfius, 
whoſe martial virtues had been approved in re- 
peated conflicts with the armies of Parthia : The 
naval armaments of Rhodes were commanded. by 
Caius Marcellus and. Coponius, and thoſe of Achaia 
and Liburnia by Scribonius Libo and Marcus Octa- 
vius. Above eight hundred gallies, devoted to his 
ſervice, inceſſantly cruized between. Greece and 
Italy; and while they protected the former, allowed 
him to invade, as prudence might direct, the lat- 
ter; and transfer me war again to the gates of 
Rome. 

Even the operations in 1 had 5 his i in- 
fluence. and ſwelledthe number of his adherents: The 
rumour of the firſt advantages gained by Petreius and 


Afranius, had been rapidly communicated to. Italy, 


and had been joyfully received; Cicero himſelf, who 
had long lingered, uncertain what part to act, had been 
determined by tidings ſo favourable to the hopes 
of Pompey, and had embarked for Dyrrachium. 
In his camp the moſt illuſtrious of the ſenate were 
united; yet, although they. conſidered themſelves as 
the real conſtituents of the commonwealth, they 
ſuffered the uſual time of elections to elapſe without : 
ene any new * appointnents z and the late 
Vo. II. G conſuls, 
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conſuls, Claudius Marcellus, and Cornelivs Lentu- 
lus, reſigned the enſigns of their office, and con- 
tented themſelves with the more humble title of 


Proconſuls. | 
The daring and decifive genius of Cæſar was 


Neither ſenſible of fear nor embarraſſed by doubt. 


He had, from the reduction of Marſeilles, inſtantly 


returned to Rome, extorted the title of dictator, 


and received the homage of the ſenate and the peo- 


ple. In his paſſage he had quelled at Placentia a 


mutiny of the ſoldiers, whoſe licentious pride 
had been elated by victory, and by the conſci- 


ouſneſs of their own importance. Their turbu- 


lence yielded to the firmneſs of Cæſar; and the 
fears of the capital were aſſuaged, and the regard 
of her citizens conciliated, by the general indem- 
nity which Cæſar proclaimed on his arrival; and 
from which Milo alone was excepted. 
It was not only to the character of clemency 


Cæſar aſpired ; in a conteſt which had been excited 


by his ambition, he affected to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by his moderation; and in his language and his 


conduct he expreſſed his reverence for the laws of 
the republic. He reſigned the title of dictator in 


a few days after it had been conferred upon him; 


and having aſſociated with himſelf in the office of 


conſul Servilius Iſauricus, he propoſed to purſue his 
rival into Macedonia, ſenſible that arms, not cere- 
monies, muſt eſtabliſh his new authority. 

It was now in the month of December; and at 
ſo tempeſtous a ſeaſon of the year, it was ſcarce ſup- 
ofed that Cæſar would truſt his fortunes to a 
ſtormy ſea, and after ſo many labours lead his war- 


worn followers to new toils. The apparent raſhneſs 


of the enterpriſe had again lulled afleep the vigilance 
of Pompey ; and his ſquadrons had ſought ſhelter 
from the fury of the winds in the ſpacious harbours 


of Greece. - But it was difficult to foreſee what fo 
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daring a genius as that of Cæſar would attempt. 
He had aſſembled twelve legions at Brunduſium; 
and though the health and numbers of his army 
were impaired and diminiſhed by diſeaſe, he deter- 
mined to anticipate the intentions of his enemy, and 
keep him involved in all the diſadvantages of a de- 
fenſive waer. 8 
. The tranſports collected at Brundu- 
ſium would admit only twenty thouſand 
infantry and ſix hundred horſe; with theſe Czſar, 
leaving the reſt of his troops to the conduct of 
Mark Antony, embarked about the beginning of 
February ; and declining from the uſual courſe, with 
a favourable wind reached the promontory of Acro- 
ceraunus, where a ridge of rocks rendered his aſ- 
cent moſt difficult, and his preſence leaſt expected. 
Ihe intelligence that Cæſar had already landed, 
was the firſt intimation that Pompey had received of 
bis deſign to paſs the ſea. He immediately ordered 
his ſquadrons to aſſume their former activity; and 
as he advanced to protect the coalt of Epirus, he 
met Vibullius Rufus, one of his own officers, who 
had lately been made priſoner by Cæſar, and was 
now diſmiſſed with propoſals of accommodation. 
The meſſage of Cæſar was probably rather intend- 
ed to deceive than to conciliate his rival. He ob- 
ſerved that both parties had already carried their. 
obſtinacy too far, and might learn from experience 
to diſtruſt their fortunes : That the one had been 
expelled from Italy, had loſt Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Spain, with thirteen legions : . Lhat the other had 
to lament an army in Africa cut off with its leader: 
That their mutual diſappointments might inſtruct 
them how little they could rely on the events of 
war: That it was time to conſult their own ſafety, 
and to ſpare the republic: That it was prudent to 
treat of peace while the fortunes and the hopes of 
both were nearly balanced; for ſhould either ob- 
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tain a deciſive advantage, who could anſwer that the 
victor would be equally tractable as at preſent ? 

He added, fince all former endeavours to procure 
a conference between himſelf and Pompey had 
failed, he was now ready to ſubmit their differences 
to the judgment of the ſenate and the people; that 
in the mean time each of them ſhould ſwear, at 
the head of their reſpective armies, that in three 
days they would diſband all their forces, that they 
might be under the neceflity 'of abiding by, the 
deciſion, and obeying the authority of the legal 
government of their country; and that he himlſelf, 
to remove all objections on the part of Pompey, 
would begin by diſmiſſing the ers which had 


been levied in his name. 


The anſwer of Pompey was ſuch as the memory 
of his former ſplendour, the reſentment of his late 
diſaſters, and the hopes of future victory, might 
naturally inſpire. He neither was amuſed by the 
meſſage of Cæſar, nor attempted to retort the 
artifice by affecting to be deceived. That he 
% would not return to his country, nor hold his 
life by the favour of Cæſar, was his abrupt 
and indignant reply. _ 

Confiding more in his ſword and addreſs than in 
negociation, Cæſar advanced from the coaſt, was 
admitted into Oricum and Apollonia, was acknow- 
ledged by the principal cities of Epirus, and with 
rapid ſteps preſſed towards Dyracchium, the repoſitory 
of the ſtores and magazines of his rival. The dili- 
gence of Pompey baffled his deſigns; and inſtead 
of vainly attempting a town ftrong in its natural 
ſituation, and defended by an army more than 
double his own, Cefar pitched his camp on the 
banks of the Apſus, a hath which enabled him 


to cover from inſult the country of Epirus, and to 


wait in ſecurity the arrival of the reſt of his troops 
from Italy. | 
If 
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If we may credit the authority of Dion Caſſius, 
and Appian, the impatience of Cæſar to unite his 
ſcattered legions, urged him to tempt, without at- 
tendants, and in a ſmall and open veſſel, the ſtormy 
waves of the Hadriatic, and the dangers of a win- 
ter navigation. As the mariners ſtruggled with the 
fury of the tempeſt, they were ſurpriſed and en- 
couraged by the unexpected addreſs: * Fear 
“ nothing; you carry Cæſar and his fortunes?” 
Their ſpirits were revived, but their efforts were 
ineffectual; and on the return of day they re- 

ined with difficulty the coaſt of Epirus. 

The ſilence of Cæſar himſelf allows us to doubt 
the romantic narrative: His repeated letters had 
indeed upbraided the delay of his lieutenants An- 
tony and Calenus; but it is ſcarce probable that he 
would have withdrawn from his camp, and left 
his forces in Epirus, diſcouraged by the abſence 
of their leader, to maintain their ſtation againſt 
ſo experienced a general as Pompey. The death 
of Bibulus,. the admiral of Pompey, afforded 'at 
length to Antony the opportunity he had impatiently 
deſired: The ſquadrons, no longer reſtrained un- 
der one authority, acted without concert, and ſunk 
into their former remiſſneſs. Three veteran legi- 
ons, with Antony himſelf, eluded the purſuit of 
their enemies, and gained the bay of Nympheus, 
on the coaſt of Dalmatia : They ſoon after effected 
a junction with Cæſar; who again, at the head of a 
formidable army, reſumed the operations of offen- 
five war. CY 2 

The woody and mountainous country of Epirus 
became the ſcene of a long and doubtful conteſt be- 
tween two generals not unworthy of each other. 
The diligence and artful manœuvres of Cæſar had 
ſeparated Pompey from the important ſtation of 
Dyracchium; and he now meditated the ſtupendous 
project of inveſting, with lines of circumvallation, 
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an army nearly double to his own. In the labour 


of ſome months the fortifications which he had 
conſtructed, connected twenty. four caſtles by a per- 
petual ditch and rampart of fifteen miles; and Pom- 


pey, who had at firſt derided the attempt, now ſe- 


riouſly reflected on the inconveniencies of his ſitua- 
tion. Nis ſoldiers were indeed plentifully ſupplied 
with bread; but their horſes began to ſuffer for 
want of forape ; the rivers had been diverted from 
their channels by the indefatigable zeal of their 
enemy; and the exhalation of putrid carcaſes had 
already infected the air, and menaced the camp 
with the fatal ravages of peſtilence. 

The ſea was till open of acceſs to Pompey ; and 
to. baffle the deſigns of his rival, that general filently 
embarked a numerous detachment of lingers and 
archers, who were inſtructed to land in the rear of 
Cæſar's entrenchments, while ſix legions attacked 


in front the works that were leaſt capable of reſiſt - 


ance. The veterans of Cæſar were ſurpriſed and 


broken; the entrenchments were pierced ; and the 


troops of Pompey ſpread themſelves over the plain, 
and indulged in the plenty of Epirus. 

Cæſar could not behold without mortification the 
labours of ſo many months rendered ineffeQual : 


His reputation began to ſuffer in the eyes of the. 


multitude ; and he was already regarded as a raſh 


adventurer, who had preſumed to practiſe againſt 


the ableſt captain of the age, arts which could only 


be ſucceſsfully exerted againſt ignorant barbarians, 


or commanders of mean capacity. 

Though (æſar, confident in his own genius and 
in the diſcipline of his army, was not intimidated 
by the late diſaſter. yet his ardent deſire to remove 
the impreſſion which it had made on the minds of 


mankind, expoſed him to a check ſtill more ſevere 


and deciſive. Modern actions, when deſcribed by 


thole who direct them, are almoſt invariably involved 
in 
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in confuſion ; and at the diſtance of eighteen centu- 
ries, it is ſcarce poſſible to elucidate the circum- 
ſtance which led to the defeat of the moſt conſum- 
mate general of his age. It appears, however, 
from the imperfect text of his own Commentaries, 
that he had marched with twenty-two cohorts, to 
cut off a legion belonging to Pompey, which had 


been detached from the main body: That in the 


execution of this project he had been attacked by 
Pompey himſelf at the head of a formidable rein- 
forcement : That the veterans of Cæſar had been 
ſeized with a ſudden panic; and that, regardleſs 
of the voice of their leader, they had abandoned 
themſelves to a ſhameful and precipitate flight : 
That entangled in the works of the enemy, he loſt 
above a thouſand legionaries, with thirty ſtandards ; 


and that he owed the preſervation of his army ſolely 


to the extreme caution of Pompey, who, fearful of 
ſurpriſe, recalled his ſoldiers from the purſuit. _ 
This ſecond miſcarriage ſeemed indeed to menace 


nothing leſs than his final deſtruction. The repu- 


tation of Pompey was exalted in proportion as that 
of Cæſar was depreſſed : The victories of the firſt 
over Mithridates were the favourite theme of his ad- 
herents, while the conqueſts of the laſt in Gaul 


| were deſpiſed or derided. The laurels which he had 
acquired in ſo many ſtubborn campaigns were blaſted 
by one diſaſtrous event; and he was even reported to 


have gained the Spaniſh army by corruption, and 
to have purchaſed with money . thoſe advantages 
which he pretended to have attained by his ſword 
and addreſs. | | | 1 5 

The followers of Pompey, in the pride of exul- 
tation, had hailed their leader with the title of Im- 
perator ; but the moſt convincing proof of his vic- 
tory was the conduct of Cæſar himſelf: He con- 
feſſed himſclf defeated ; abandoned his famous works 


round Dyracchium ; contracted his paſts ; and-re- 
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called the ſcattered detachments: of his army to make 


head againſt his triumphant adverſary. 

The” abilities of à general are diſplayed Wit 
more genuine luſtre beneath the clouds of adverſit 
than amidſt the blaze of proſperity : To rekin 
the ardour of his deſponding ſoldiers, Cæſar gerek. 


led to their minds their former victories, pal- 


liated their late miſconduct, and excited them to 
repair their fault by their future diligence and re- 
ſolution. : 


defeat, he prepared to quit the inauſpicious coaſt 


of Epirus ; ; and to reſtore the exhauſted ſtrength of 
his veterans by the abundance of the fertile plains 


of Theffaly. 

The lewis of Syria, under the adit of Me- 
tellus Scipio, had already advanced to the frontiers 
of Macedonia ; and Pompey, apprehenſive for their 


ſafety, followed with anxious. ſpeed the ſteps of 
Cæſar. 


ſcaled the walls of the town, and delivered the in- 


hHabitants to the luſt or avarice of his ſoldiers.: The 
omphi enſured the ſubmiſſion of Metro- 
Kſar, having effected big get with 

omitius and 
Longinus, pitched his camp on che celeb ated banks 


fate of 
polis; and 
two legions under his lieutenants 


of the Enipeus. 

On the commanding ſtation of Pharſalus, about 
three miles from the camp 
whoſe army was ſwelled by the forces of Syria, at- 
tentively obſerved the . motions of his adverſary. 


His own judgment and diſpoſition inclined him to 


ſuſpend every hazardous or deciſive meaſure; to 
avail himſelf of his ſuperior numbers to intercept 


the detachments and proviſions of his enemy; and 
to imitate the conduct of Fabius rather than that 


of Scipio. But the fortitude which is inſenſible to 
anger, 


To remove from their eyes the ſcene of 


In his march, the latter had challiſed the 
preſumption of the citizens of Gomphi, who had 
refuſed to open their gates at his ſummons: He 


of Cæſar, Pompey, - 
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dhnger, may be vanqu uiſhed by reproach: The 
ill. timed raillery of Cicero, the clamours of an 
impatient train of ſenators, who, accuſed him of 
; protracting the war that he might prolong the term 
of their dependence, were felt and acknowledged. 
Every precaution that implied a doubt of immedi- 
ate victory, was repreſented as unworthy the army 
which he commanded. The mind of Pompey was 
not ſufficiently firm to ſupport the public contempt; 
he yielded to the importunities of his followers ; 
and their petulance, and his own vanity, precipitated 
the downfall of the Roman republic, | 

On the ninth of Auguſt, a gay ever memorable 
in the Roman calendar, Cæſar, who diſtreſſed for 
ſubſiſtence, already meditated to change the ſeat 
of war, beheld with tranſport the ſignal of battle 
diſplayed on the tent of his rival. He accepted 
the challenge with pleaſure; and in a military ora- 
tion, he reminded his ſoldiers of his continual at- 
tention to their welfare, and of the ſolicitude with 
which he had endeavoured, by negociation, to pre- 
vent the effuſion of Roman blood. He was anſwered 
by the loud acclamations of the legions; and con- 
fident in their fidelity, their courage, and their dif- 
cipline, he ruſhed to encounter the ſuperior numbers 
of his competitor. 

The forces of Pompey conſiſted of forty-five · 
thouſand infantry and ſeven thouſand cavalry. The 
ſtrength of the former was placed in the centre, 
under the command of Scipio: On the right, 
Afranius led the Cilician legion, and the remains 
of the Spaniſh army; and on the left, Pompey him- 
ſelf, with the two legions which had been recalled from 
Cæſar, prepared to ſupport the charge of his horſe: 

1s was compoſed of the nobleſt youth of Rome; 
and it was on their valour 7 chiefly founded 
his hopes of * 

The 
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The diſpoſition of Cæſar was guided by that of 
his competitor: To Scipio he oppoſed Domitius 
Calvinius; to Afranius, Antony; while be himſelf 
aſſumed his ſtation on the right, and fixed his eyes 
inceſſantly on his rival. A thouſand horſe, which 
compoſed his whole cavalry, were ſtrengthened by 
the moſt active and expert of his infantry; and 
theſe were directed to aim their weapons at the 
faces inſtead of the bodies of their adverſaries. 

During the ſolemn interval that the anxious ar- 
mies awaited the ſignal for action, they gazed on 
each in awful ſilence: The ſame arms, and the 
ſame enſigns, preſented themſelves along the hoſtile 


ranks; and the kindred bands might for a moment 


deplore the guilt and horror of civil commotion. 
But their generous reluctance was extinguiſhed, 


and their martial rage arouzed, by the ſound of 


the trumpet. The cavalry of Pompey ruſhed for- 
ward as to certain victory; the feeble ſquadrons 
of Cæſar were overwhelmed by their fury. But as 
they purſued, elated by ſucceſs and negligent of 
order, they, in their turn, were broken by the unex- 


pected charge of the infantry : The youthful pa- 


tricians, who could brave death with intrepidity, 
trembled for the loſs of their beauty ; the javelins 
of their enemies were darted at their faces; and they 
ſhrunk from thoſe ſcars which an ancient Roman 
would have deemed his higheſt glory. To preſerve 
their perſons, they ſacrificed their honour ; and their 


flight was as diſgraceful to themſelves as fatal to their 


party. 
Their fears were communicated to the breaſt of 

Pompey, who, unmindful of his former fame, ab- 

ruptly quitted a field, which his conſtancy might 


fill have reſtored. His infantry, deſerted by their 


general, and abandoned by their cavalry, main- 


. rained their ground for ſome time with order and 


firmneſs, 
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firmneſs, until Cæſar led in perſon his reſerve, the 
flower of his legions, to the attack. The {kill of 
the general, and the bravery of his ſoldiers, ſur- 
mounted every obſtacle; fifteen thouſand of the 
army of Pompey periſhed on the field, and the 
furvivors fled in confuſion from the ſcene of flaugh- 
ter. Theintrenchments of their camp were forced; 
and the gold and filver veſſels, the purple beds, the 
magnificent trophies of patrician luxury, and which 
had been prepared in the aſſurance of victory, were 
abandoned to the rapacity of the conquerors. Part 
of the fugitives gained a neighbouring eminence, 
and endeavoured to reach the friendly walls of La- 
riſſa; their march was intercepted by Cæſar, who 
urged the purſuit with his wonted diligence. To 
increaſe their diſtreſs he diverted from its courſe a 
brook which had ſupplied them with water; and 
exhauſted with thirſt, with hunger, and fatigue, 
they confefſed the aſcendancy, and implored the 
mercy, of the conqueror, 5 
While Cæſar aſſiduouſly improved the moments of 
victory, the unhappy Pompey preſſed with trembling 
ſpeed his diſgraceful flight. From the diſaſtrous field, 
which had for ever overwhelmed his fame and for- 
tune, he had retired to his tent to meditate on the 
dangers of his ſituation: As he ſat penſive and 
loſt in thought, he was rouzed by the intelligence 
that the banners of Czfar were already diſplayed in 
his camp : He exchanged the purple of the general 
for a habit more ſuitable to his condition; and 
mounting his horſe, ſwiftly fled by the oppoſite gate. 
The humble cottage of a fiſherman received the 
illuſtrious fugitive ; who, after a ſhort and broken 
ſlumber, embarked with a few faithful attendants, 
and ſteered for Leſbos. On that iſland, ſecure from 
the din of war, his blameleſs conſort had fixed her 
reſidence ; and (Cornelia firſt learnt, from the pre- 


ſence of her huſband, his and her own misfortunes : 
She 
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She aſcended the ſhip, the partner of his flight and 
afllickion; and Pompey, after touching at the coaſts 
of Cilicia and Cyprus, directed his anxious courſe 
to the ſhores of Egypt. 

Ide influence of Pompey, and the arms of Gabi. 
nius, had reſtored the ſeeptre of Egypt to Ptolomy 
Auletes: On his death it had paſſed to the hand 
of his ſon; but the breaſt of the new monarch 
was diſturbed by the pretenfions of his ſiſter Cleo- 
patra, who, by the will of her father, was to ſhare 
the bed and crown. of her brother: His feeble 
youth was directed by his general Achillas, his tu- 
tor Theodotus, and the eunuch Photinus; and 

their guilty ſouls were alarmed by the approach of 
a hero who might ere& himſelf into the arbiter of 
the affairs of Fgypt. The double claims of grati- 
tude and hoſpitality would indeed be violated by the 

murder of Pompey ; but the bloody deed would 
fecure their own power, and, it was expected, 
would conciliate the favour of Cæſar; and the ex- 
ecution of the crime was entruſted to Septimius, a 
Roman deſerter, whom his employers were affured 
would never be diverted from his purpoſe by any 
conſideration of fear or remorſe. 

A ſmall bark was diſpatched to receive the deſ- 
tined victim; and as Pompey, after embracing 
Cornelia, entered the veſſel, accompanied by his 
freed- man Philip, his preſaging ſoul recalled the 
lines of Sophocles, © That he who truſts his free- 
% dom to a tyrant, becomes from that inſtant a 
% ſlave.” His apprebenſions were increaſed by the 
gloomy ſilence of Septimius and his compamons 
yet a gleam of hope darted on his mind as he be- 
held the ſhore lined with the royal guards, and ho- 
noured by the preſence of the king. himſelf. A 
moment diſpelled the - pleaſing illuſion ; as he roſe 
on the arm of his freed-man Philip, to quit the 
bark, his back was pierced by the dagger of Sep- 

timius. 
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timius. Senſible that reſiſtance was vain, he only 
endeavoured to preſerve, in his laſt moments, that 
- decency which had diſtinguiſhed. him through life; 
and covering his head with his robe, without uttering 
a word, he-ſunk beneath the repeated ſtrokes of his 
treacherous affaſſins. His fate was the fignal of 
flight to his friends; the lamentations of Cornelia 
were interrupted by her fears; and the Roman ſqua- 
dron, incapable of avenging the crime they de- 
plored, haſtened to quit the guilty and inauſpicious 
. coaſt. | : Fo 55 
Thus periſhed, by the weak and wicked maxims 
of the miniſters of Ptolomy, and in the fiſty-eight 
year of his age, Pompey the Great. His bead was 
ſeparated from his body by his murderers, which 
was negligently or inſultingly left on the barren 
ſtrand; and the laſt rites were adminiſtered by the 
fidelity of his freed-man Philip. As he wandered 
along the ſhore in ſearch of materials to compoſe 
the ſlender pile, he was addreſſed by an aged ſol- 
dier, who had fought and conquered beneath the 
auſpices of Pompey. © Who art thou,“ exclaimed 
he, who art making theſe preparations for the 
© funeral of Pompey the Great?” I am his 
* freed-man Philip.” „Thou fhalt not,“ replied 
the generous veteran, © have all the honour to thy- 
&« ſelf; let me partake the ſacred and grateful care; 
„it will pleaſe me, amidſt the miſeries of exile, 
* to have touched the body, and afliſted at the 
«© funeral, of the greateſt and nobleſt ſoldier Rome 
„ ever produced.” By their labours an humble 
monument aroſe ;' and the inſcription, '** How poor 
*© a tomb covers the man who had ſo many temples 
55 erected to his glory,“ might admoniſh the reader 
of the inſtability of fortune, or remind him of the 
ingratitude of mankind. | | 
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Ceſar arrives in Egypt—lIs preſented with the head of 
Pompey —His concern — Eſpouſes the party of Cleo- 
patra— Military operations in Egypt—Defeat and 
death of Ptolomy— Arrangement in Egypt—Caſar en- 
counters and vanquiſbes Pharnaces—Keturns to Rome 
— Interview with Cicero—Civil adminiftration— 
Conduct of Cato after the battle of Pharſalia—He 
purſues his march into Africa— Mutiny of the army 
in Italy—ls quelled by the addreſs and reſolution of 
Ceſar —He embarks for Africa Account of the 
campaign in that province—Battle of Thapſus 
Death of Cato Extinction of the republican party in 
| Africa—Caſar on his return to Rome is inveſted 
with the authority of Diftator—His addrejs to the 
Roman people—Revolt of Spain—Caſar marches to 
the defence of that province—Battle of Munda— 
Death of Cnaus Pompey—New projects of Cæſar 
— He meditates the invaſion of Parthia—-A/pires to 
the crown— Conſpiracy againſt bim Character of 
Marcus Brutus —Of Caius Caſſius - Conduct of Por- 
cia—Death and character of Ceſar. 
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U. C. yo. IupATIENT to terminate the war by 
5 the captivity of his rival, Cæſar had 
paſſed the Helleſpont, received the ſubmiſſion of 
the towns of Ionia, and with ten gallies, two legi- 
ons, and eight hundred horſe, had, in a proſperous: 
paſſage of three days, reached Alexandria, He was 
there preſented wich the head of Pompey; and the 
tears that he ſhe might poſſibly be ſincere. Our 
compaſſion is readily awakened by thoſe misfortunes 
to which we are ourſelves expoſed ; the lifeleſs fea- 
tures of him, who had once been diſtinguiſhed by the 
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ute of Great, could not fail of producing very 
ſerious and ſolemn thoughts in the mind of the 


victor; and though competitors for power and 
glory, Pompey and himſelf had been once united 
in the bonds of the ſtricteſt friendſhip and moſt 
tender alliance. But the feeble emotion of invo- 
luntary pity was probably overwhelmed by the re- 


turning tide of ambition; Cæſar could not have 
ruled unleſs Pompey had periſhed! Yet with a 
juſt attention to his own fame, and a pious regard 
to the remains of his rival, he embalmed the head, 


tranſmitted his aſhes to Cornelia, and proclaimed 
his deteſtation of the treachery of Ptolomy by 
the temple which, at his command, aroſe to Nemefes, 
the Avenger. £ IT 

In the murder of Pompey the infamy was Ptolo- 
my's, the advantage was Cæſar's. The Roman 
people had been left guardians to the will of the 


late king of Egypt; and Cæſar had ſcarcely landed 
at Alexandria before he admoniſhed Ptolomy and 
his ſiſter Cleopatra to ſubmit their pretenſions to 
his deciſion. With whatever reluQance the firſt, 


proud of independence, might admit the formid- 


able mediation of the Roman conſul; the laſt, 
* confident in her ſeductive powers, embraced with 


tranſport the welcome ſummons : She was now in 
the bloom of youth and beauty, and in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of thoſe alurements which the conqueror of the 
world was found incapable of refiſting : Her form 


was at once elegant and majeſtic ; the vivacity of 


her eyes expreſſed the ſenſations of her mind; her 
wit was lively and penetrating ; and the magic of 
her voice could ſuſpend the rage of ambition, and 


kindle the flames of defire. 


Such was the ſingular and captivating woman, 


who at the command of Cæſar diſbanded her army; 
and truſting to the more powerful influence of her 
charms, haſtened to plead her caufe before the 


25 N : conſul. 
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conſul. She was ſecretly introduced into Alexandria; 6 


aſcended with heaving boſom the bed of her judge; 


and in a night of licentious pleaſures, received 
amidſt his embraces the pledge of future protection. 
But their wanton enjoyments were interrupted by 
the unwelcome ſound of the trumpet: The pre- 


ſence of his ſiſter had excited the reproaches of 
Ptplomy ; he was inſtantly ſeized by 


Cæſar. The Alexandrians beheld not, without ſe- 


the orders of 


cret indignation, the ſacred majeſty of their ſove- 


reign violated ; 


their murmurs were fanned into 


open fury by the breath of Achillas and of Photi- 
nus; they ruſhed to arms; and their diſorderly 
efforts were ſupported by the troops of Gabinius, 
which bad been left to ſecure the eſtabliſhment of 
the late king; and whoſe pride, nouriſhed in the 
luxurious idleneſs of an opulent capital, aſpired to 


diſpoſe at pleaſure of the throne which they had. 


8 inſtituted to guard. 


| In the palace of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, the 
various and flexile genius of Cæſar, amidſt the 
diſtreſs and dangers of a ſiege, could revel in the 


arms of Cleopatra, and profit by the inſtructive con- 


verſation of the ſages of the Eaſt. Vet every 
ment augmented the difficulties of his ſituation; 


mo- 
ad- 


verſe winds prevented him from ſending any intel- 


ligence to Italy; and his feeble ſquadron and mar- 


tial train were inceſſantly aſſailed by the fleets and 


armies.of Egypt. 


In a variety of engagements by 


ſea and land the ſkill and valour of the ,Romans 


eluded or reſiſted the numbers of their adverſaries ; 


the arrival of the eighteenth legion on the Egyptian 
coaſt, afforded a ſeaſonable relief to Cæſar, and a 
Gamal naval victory which he obtained in convoying 
them into the harbour of Alezandria, reſtqred the 


bopes of his party: 
expoſed to a danger the moſt imminent. 
hi $ veſſels from inſult, 5 a ſelect detachment he 


Vet ſoon after he himſelf was 
'To.ſecure 


had 
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had endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of the mole 
which commanded the entrance of the port: In the 
firſt moments of diſmay the Egyptiahs fled be- 
fore him; but as he urged the purſuit with ineon- 
ſiderate ardour, their returning numbers ſurrounded 
and oppreſſed his followers; four hundred legion 
arles were precipitated into and overwhelmed in the 
ſea; and Cæſar, amidſt the general confuſion, Was 
reduced to commit himſelf to the mercy of the 
waves: He was preſerved by his ſtrength and dex- 
terity; and, amidſt a ſhower of miſſile weapone, 
ained in ſafety one of his own veſſels. 
The 'Roman\ troops were united under the au- 
thority of an able and ' enterpriſing chief; the 
Egyptian hoſt was diſtracted by the hoſtile intrigues 
of contending factions: Arſinoe, the younger ſiſter 
of Ptolomy, had been conducted to Alexandria by 
the eunuch Ganimedes, who bore with indignation 
the controul of Achillas. A conſpiracy was formed 
with ſecrecy and ſucceſs; Achillas was aſſaſſinated 
by the order of his rival; and Ganimedes, aſſuming, 
in the name of Arſinoe, the command of the army, 
preſſed the Romans with redoubled vigour. 
To inflame the diſcord of the Alexandrians, Cææ- 
ſar affected to liſten to the profeſſions, and con- 
ſented to reſtore the liberty of Ptolomy. But the 
artful boy had no ſooner paſſed the boundaries 
of the palace than he derided the ſuppoſed credu- 
| lity of the Roman. He forgot the kindneſs, -and, 
nouriſhed a deep reſentment of the inſult that 
had been offered him; and in the proſecution of 
the ſiege, diſplayed that vindictive ardour which 
the hope of independence and the thirſt of pens: . 
naturally inſpire. | 
The winter and ſpring had alread 5 
elapſed i in theſe eee when Ceſar - N 85700 
received the welcome intelligence that Mithridates 
of Pergamus had conducted the legions * A to 
Vox. II. N H bis 
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his relief, had occupied Peluſium, and impatiently 
awaited his orders. The Roman chief unmediately 
embarked his foldiers; with a fair wind reached 
Peluſium; and at the head of an army, more for- 
midable for its bravery and diſcipline than its num- 
bers, directed bis march towards the Nile. On 
the banks of that river the ſtandard of Ptolomy 
was already erected; and the king of Egypt in 
perſon aſpired to check the progreſs of the Roman 
eagle. He yielded to the fuperior genius of his 
adverſary ; his camp was forced; his army diſperſed ; 
and in an attempt to eſcape, he himſelf periſhed 1 in 
the waters of the Nile. 
The victor might allow ſome moments to love and 
Cleopatra ; but the cares of empire ſummoned him 
from the lap of beauty. The ſubmiſſive voice of 
Rome had conferred on the conqueror of Pompey the 
title and power of dictator z and the dignity of the re- 
public demanded the chaltifone of Phirnaces, who 
had burſt from the limits of his paternal kingdom 
of Boſphorus, invaded Armenia and Cappadocia, 


| and defeated the Roman forces under the command 


of Domitius Calvinus. After a fhort and tender 
adieu to Cleopatra, whom in conjunction with her 


ſurviving brother he eſtabliſhed on the throne of 
Egypt, Cæſar with his victorious army croſſed the 


ſea to Tarſus; received the ſubmiſſion of Dejotarus, 
king of Galatia; entered Pontus; and on an emi- 
nence in the neighbourhood of Ziecla, a place fa- 
mous for the victory of Mithridates over the Ro- 
mans, he beheld the hoſtile camp of Pharnaces. 

The apparent - negligence of his enemy allured 
Pharnaces from the ſecurity of his ſituation; he 
preſumed to attack the camp of the Romans ; the 
conflict was neither long nor doubtful ; the effemi- 


nate natives of the Eaſt fled in confuſion before the 


Warriors of the Weſt; and Pharnaces himſelf ef- 
caped 
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caped with difficulty. The feeble reſiſtance of the 


Afiatics excited the contempt of the conqueror of 


the hardy barbarians of Gaul and Germany: The 


atchievements of Sylla, of Lucullus, and of Pom- 
pey, roſe to the remembrance of Cæſar; as he com- 


pared them to his own, he exukingly exclaimed, 
«© How cheap is fame, when acquired by vanquiſh- 
ing ſuch enemies!“ And in his letters to the ſenate, 
the facility of his victory was deſcribed in the ſhort 
and expreſſive words: I came, I ſaw, I con- 
„ Np ir TTY ; 


Two years had now elapſed ſince Cæſar had quitted 


Rome; and Italy, during that period, had neither 


been exempt from the tempeſt which had agitated, 


nor from the calamities which had afflicted, the dif- 


tant provinces. From exile, Milo had ſuddenly re- 
turned to Italy, and collected a numerous train of 


adherents. In the ſiege of an obſcure town, the 
name of which is doubtfully recorded, he periſhed 
by a ſtone from one of the engines of the beſieged: 


His followers were diſperſed on his death; yet the 


tranquillity of Rome and Italy was far from eſta- 
bliſhed ; and the peace of both was invaded by the 
licentious adminiſtration of Mark Antony, and by 
the frantic projects of Cornelius Dolabella. The 


former had trampled on every boundary of decen- 


cy in the indulgence of his ſenſual appetites; and 


the latter had endeavoured to ſeduce the favour _ 


of the needy by propoſing an abolition of debts. 


Dolabella was a nobleman of illuſtrious deſcent, 


of ſplendid abilities, and inſinuating addreſs; but 
violent and daring; profligate in his morals, and 
embarraſſed in his circumſtances. 
Tullia, the favourite daughter of Cicero, after her 
divorce from her ſecond huſband, Craffipes ; but in 
the civil war both neceſſity and (inclination had at- 


tached him to the party of Cæſar; and in the ge- 
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neral une he hoped to extricate himſelf from 
thoſe difficulties in which be had involved himſelf 


in the purſuit of his pleaſures. 


In his paſſage to Rome, Cæſar received with re- 


ſpect, and embraced with affection, Cicero, who af- 


ter the battle of Pharſalia had deſpaired of the 


fortunes of the republic, and had retired to Italy 


to wait the determination of the victor. Whatever 


fears might have alarmed the boſom of the orator, 


were extinguiſhed by the generous behaviour of 


the dictator; who, on his arrival in the capital, 
applied himſelf with diligence to efface the reproach 
which had been incurred by the exceſſes of Antony, 


and to allay the expectations which had been ex- 


eited by the harangues of Dolabella. To the peo- 


borrow more for the defence of it. Public credit 


* 


ple he obſerved, that he himſelf was a debtor ; that 
he had expended. his own fortune in the ſervice 


of the commonwealth,” and was ſtill obliged to 


had been ſhaken, and nearly overwhelmed in the 


convulſions of the ſtate; and to eſtabliſh it again, 


he revived an act which delivered the effects of 
the debtor to be divided among his creditors. 


A ſhort reſpite only was allowed from his martial 


| toils; from reſtoring order to the capital, Ceſar 


was ſummoned again to defend his authority by 
arms. On the coaſt of Macedonia, Cato had been 


informed of the defeat of Pharſalia, and of the 


_ far, and had acted as his lieutenant in Gaul; and 

| Afranius, who could ſcarce hope to experience a 
ſecond time the clemency of the victor, confeſſed 
the ſuperior virtues, and ſubmitted to the authority 
of Cato, 


flight of Pompey; the detachment which he com- 
manded had been fwelled by the fugitives from that 
diſaſtrous field; Cnæus, the eldeſt fon of Pompey ; 
Labienus, wbo had been trained to war under Cæ- 
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He aſſembled a conſiderable fleet in the harbour oy: 


of Corcyra, and as he ſteered his courſe towards 
Egypt, he encountered Sextus, the younger ſon of 
Pompey, who informed him of the miſerable fate 
of his father. The ſtern ſoul of Cato was melted 
by the melancholy narrative, and he bluſhed not to 
embalm with his tears the memory of the unfortu- 
nate chief, His unavailing ſorrows were checked 
by a ſenſe of the dangers which menaced the liber- 
ties of his country; the preſervation of the repub- 


lic was the object of his daily labours and nightly 


councils: The ſtandard of freedom was ſtill dif- - 
played in the province of Africa, where the. army 
of Varus had been joined by Metellus Scipio, and 
was formidable from the alliance of the king of 
Numidia. Patient of thirſt, hunger, and fatigue, 
Cato led his fainting followers through the ſandy 
deſerts of Barca. Neither the terrors of the whirl- 
wind, nor the poiſonous bite of the aſp, could 
daunt a boſom that was animated with the facred - 
love of freedom. After a laborious march of thirty 
days through the inhoſpitable waſte, he reached, 
with the remnant of his way-worn companions, the 
friendly walls of Utica. In the neighbourhood of 
that city, ten legions ſtill rejected the uſurpation of 
Cæſar, and maintained the independence of the 
republic. Superſtition might rely on the name of 
Scipio as invincible in Africa; but reaſon acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of the cauſe which was conſe- 
crated by the approbation of Cato. 3 
While Cæſar prepared to march againſt an ene- 
my whoſe increaſing numbers and reputation de- 
manded his moſt vigorous exertions, his deſigns 
were ſuſpended by an unexpected event which 
threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. Elated by ſuc- 
ceſs, and conſcious of their qwn ſtrength, the inſolence 
of the victorious legions had already alarmed the 
lafety of Italy, The nerves of diſcipline had been 
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relaxed 1 the abſence of Cæſar; and amidſt the 
plenty of the luzuriant region of Capua, they liſ- 
tened with diſguſt to the toils and dangers of an 
African war. Their murmurs accuſed the difficul- 
ties of the voyage, and exaggerated the fiercenels 
of the ſavage tribes of Numidia. On a ſudden, 
quitting their ſtation, they advanced by rapid and 
tumultuous ſteps towards the capital; they re- 
jected the counſels, and derided the 0 nds of 
their officers ; trampled on thoſe who had been ap- 
pointed to aſſuage their diſcontents; and in ſedi- 
tious clamours demanded the preſence of Cæſar. 
Alone undaunted, amidſt the general conſternation, 
Cxfar ordered the gates of the city to be thrown 
open for their reception, and in the field of Mars 
| aſcended his tribunal with an unaltered countenance. 
The licentious ſoldiers diſplayed their ſcars, enu- 
merated their hardihips, and inſiſted on their releaſe 
from future toils. It is but juſt,” replied Cæſar, 
5 that after ſuch long. ſervices you ſhould at length 
enjoy repoſe: You demand your diſcharge; J 
„ give it you: and when J have triumphed with 

* other ſoldiers, I will not fail of beſtowing on 
e you thoſe rewards which I have already pro- 
e miſed you.” The troops, who expected to be 
_ entreated, were aſtoniſhed at the readineſs with 
which their general conſented to part with them ; 

their dejected countenances proclaimed their difap- 
pointment; and their officers ſolicited the dictator | 
not to treat with ſo much coldneſs the companions 
of his victories. With well-diſſembled firmnels, 
Cæſar affected to reſiſt their mediation ; : and as 
he again addreſſed himſelf to the troops, he pro- 
nounced the word citizens, which, oppoſed to tiiat 
of ſoldiers, was conſidered by the military as A term 
of reproach, and was ſuppoſed to confirm their diſ- 
miſſion. With grief and ſhame the mutinous legi- 
ons confeſſed the power of diſcipline ; with one 
voice 
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voice they implored their leader to raffle them 
to his confidence, and to diſpoſe of their lives. 
After a ſhort pauſe, Cæſar conſented to pardon; 
and at the head of a veteran and obedient army, 
he haſtened to reap in the field the e of 
their ſubmiſſion. 


With fix legions 15 7 two eue horſe, ot 
the middle of October, Cæſar embarked at Lilly- 


bæum; his fleet was diſperſed in a long and tem- 


peſtuous paſſage; and with only three thouſand in- 
fantry, and 6ne hundred and fifty horſe, he himſelf 
landed near Adrumetum, in the face of a ſuperior 
enemy. He truſted to his own genius and the 


terror of his name; and his adverſaries, alarmed 


and perplexed by the boldneſs and rapidity of his 
meaſures, followed with caution inſtead of attacking 
with vigour. In his march he accepted the ſub- 
miſſion of Ruſpina, and was received into Leptis ; 
where he was ſoon after joined by the greateſt part 
of his fleet and army, which had eſcaped the ſtorm, 
and had ſteered for that harbour. 

The moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, 
who had eſcaped from the defeat of 
Pharſalia, had united themſelves at Utica ; they ſtill 
preſer ved the name and forms of the commonwealth; * 
and the councils of the ſenate were guided by the 


v. 0 ve. 


wiſdom and experience of Cato. The ſword of the 
republic was placed in- the hand of Scipio; and 


while, with the ſtrength of the legions he advanced 
to encounter the daring invader, his march was 
preceded by Labienus, at the head of a formidable 


- cavalry, and ſuſtained by ſtrong and numerous co- 


horts of light infantry. Between Ruſpina and Lep- 
tis, Cæſar appears to have been ſuddenly niteed 


by Labienus; to have ſuffered ſome lots, and to 


have extricated himſelf by one of thoſe ſpirited move- 
ments which diſtinguiſh an enterpriſing and judicious. 


n He was however taught . this firſt 5 
| eſſay 
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eſſay to 2 war the force of the enemy; he retired 
to his poſt behind Rufpina; and occupied the 
reſtleſs ſpirits of his troops in ſecuring his camp from 


_ inſult, and in conſtructing new works to preſerve 
his communication with the ſea. . | 1 


He ſoon experienced the advantage of his pre- 
cautions : A war with the king of Mauritania tran- 
ſiently diverted the forces of Numidia; but at the 
head of forty thouſand legionaries and four thou- 
ſand horſe Scipio had already joined the troops: of 
Labienus, ravaged the adjacent country, and me- 
naced the camp of Cæſar. From the bumiliating 


operations of defenſive war, Cæſar was again de- 


livered by the arrival of two entire legions, and a 


thouſand ſlingers and archers. ' He immediately 


burſt the narrow circle of his intrenchments, 


ſeized the heights about Ruſpina, aſſerted his former 


aſcendancy in a ſucceſsful {kirmiſh with the enemy, 
and threatened the ſiege of Uzita, where Scipio 


had depoſited bis ſtores and eſtabliſhed his maga- 


Eines. | 


While the hoſtile armies vigilantly obſerved eac 


_ other's motions, Juba had repelled the invaſion of 


the-king of Mavritania, and with the ſquadrons of 
Numidia ruſhed to the ſupport of Scipio. The zeal 
of the ninth and tenth legions, who had embarked 
for Africa without orders, increaſed the forces 
and reſtored the confidence of Cæſar. Near fix 
months had been already conſumed in delultory ac- 


tions; and to provoke his enemy to a deciſive en- 


gagement, Cæſar ſuddenly quitted his camp, and 
by a rapid march inveſted Thapſus, a town which, 
from its vicinity to the ſea, and the ſecurity of its 
harbour, was eſteemed of the higheſt importance. 
To ſuccour the faithful garriſon of Thapſus, 


Scipio and Juba had advanced with their combined 


forces; and Cæſar, after leaving two legions to guard 
his camp, determined to ſtake his hopes, on a gene- 


ral action. But the mind of Scipio was oppreſſed 
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by: the an and renown of his adverſary; be 
beheld himſelf with terror oppoſed to the conque- 
ror of Pompey; and the fears of the leader were 
communicated to the boſoms of his followers: - 
Irreſolute and deſponding, they ſhifted their ranks, 
and awaited with dejected countenances the ſignal 
for battle. The veterans of Ceſar beheld and ex- 
ulted in the ſigns of their diſtraction ; their impa- 
tient clamours reproached the calm courage of their 
chief; and Cæſar to inflame an ardour which he 
was no longer able to reſtrain, commanded his 
trumpets to found, and at the head of his cavalry 


22 charged 1 in perſon his trembling enemies. 


The ſquadrons of Numidia fled in diſorder be- 
fore the fury of the legionaries; their example 
Vas followed by the cavalry of Scipio; and his in- 
fantry, after a faint reſiſtance, turned their backs, 
and fought their ſafety in flight. Infatiate of blood, 
and regardleſs of the voice of their general, the 
victorious legions urged the ſlaughter with cruel di- 
ligence; ten thouſand of the vanquiſhed were ex- 
tended lifeleſs on the field; and it was not until 
fatigue had allayed the rage of the victors, that 
they conſented to ſpare the ſuppliant ſurvivors. 

The obſtinacy of the. garriſon of Thapſus reſiſted 
the ſummons of Cæſar, who, impatient of delay, 
left the reduction of it to his lieutenant, Caius' Ru- 
bellius, and preſſed forwards to a conqueſt of 

greater importance. Within the walls of Unica, 1 in- 
different to his own life, Cato revolved in anxious 
ſuſpence the fortune of the republic: He was in- 
formed by the ſame meſſenger of the defeat of Sci- 
pio and the approach of Cæſar: He aſſembled the 
affrighted citizens, and endeavoured to revive their 
ardour i in the cauſe of freedom. © If you are de- 

< termined,” faid he, to ſubmit to the conque- 
r 1 ſhall aſcribe your reſolution to neceſſity; 
6 * put if you Kill intend to perſevere in the defence 
vs of 
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c of your liberties, I offer myſelf as your leader 
“ in the glorious enterpriſe. Your affairs are nei- 
< ther deſperate, nor is the republic deſtitute of 
* refource>; Rome has frequently emerged out of 
„greater JiGculries : Every victory has ferved to 
« increaſe the enemies of Cæſar; Spain has already 
5s revolted' to the ſons of Pompey ; and Italy impa- 
e tiently awaits the moment to throw off the yoke 
& which ſhe has borne with indignation.” He ex- 
horted them to be inſtructed by the example of their 
adverſary bimſelf; nor to decline in the vindication 
of their honour and their freedom, thoſe toils and 
dangers which Cæſar encountered with alacrity in the 
paths of guilt and oppreſlion. The trauſient enthuſiaſm 
which his eloquence kindled, was ſoon overwhelmed 
by a ſenſe of their forlorn condition. MW ho are 
« we,” faid they, ** and to whom do we refuſe 
4% ſubmiſſion? Is not Cæſar inveſted with the au- 


„ thority, and ſupported by the forces of the Ro- 
* man empire? Shall we diſpute the poſſeſſion of 


„ Utica with him to whom Pompey and all his adhe- 
« rents abandoned Italy? And when the whole 


6 earth ſubmits to his yoke, ſhall we undertake the 
defence of the Roman liberty!” Such were the 


inglorious ref'etions of the Uticans; who, to 
preſerve their exiſtence, were content to drag the 
chain of deſpotiſm; and who were enamoured of 


life, though embittered by ſlavery. 


1 heir baſe defpair fixed the reſolution of Cato. 


Educated i in the boſom of a free and virtuous com- 
monwealth, the deſcendant of the celebrated cenſor 


was early inſtructed to fear death leſs than ſervitude. 


Ihe act of ſuicide was at leaſt zu/ifed by the reli- 


ion of his country, and the example of his an- 
ceſtors; and he prepared to meet with alacrity the 


mortal ſtroke which diſmiſſed him from the infult- 
ing ſway of an hateful rival. The ſhort reſpite which 


he allowed bimſelt, he aſſiduouſſy employed in faci- 


litating 
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litating the eſcape of thoſe who were moſt obnoxious 
to Cxfar : Satisfied with the punctual diſcharge 
of every duty, he ſupped with his uſual moderation 
and compoſure, retired early from table, and, af- 
ter a ſhort ſlumber, threw himſelf on his ſword: 
The noiſe of his fall confirmed the apprehenſions 
of his friends; they ruſhed into his chamber, and 
found him on the Hor, inſenſible, and welterin 

in his blood; their pious care dreſſed the wound; 
but no aher did he recover from his ſwoon, than 
he indignantly thruſt away the attendants, tore 
open his bowels, and inſtantly expired. 

Thus periſhed, in the forty- eighth year of his age, 
Marcus Porcius Cato, whoſe ruling paſſion was a 
ſteady and ſincere attachment to juſtice and free- 
dom. In the indulzence of it he is accuſed of in- 
conſiderate ſeverity, and of forgetting that true 
virtue is placed at an equal diſtance from either 
extreme. But it muſt be remembered that his 
accuſers were a ſervile and degenerate race, ſunk 
in corruption, and impatient to ſubmit to the 
oe. of the conqueror, The elfeminate citizens of 

ome might arraizn the Cynical moroſeneſs, or 
the timid Cicero might infinuate the impolitic in- 
flexibility of Cato; but his penetration, judgment, 
and fortitude, extorted even the admiration of 
his enemies; and the magnahimity with which he 
embraced death, was worthy of the conſtancy with 
which be had lived. 

As Cxfar rapidly advanced towards Utica, his 
ſpeed was ſuſpended by the intelligence of the ſub- 
miſſion of that city, and of the death of Cato. In 
his competition with Pompey, he had been ſtimu- 
lated by the thirſt of power and of glory; but his 
invariable enmity to Cato was founded on the dif- 
ferent qualities and principles by which their early 
outh had been diſtinguiſhed, and the reputation of 

heir manhood confirmed. Yet the victor admired 

wn 


* 
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and regretted the fate of the vanquiſhed ; and a 
mind more covetous'of applauſe than ſuſceptible of 
revenge, may vindicate from the ſuſpicion of inſin- 
cerity the involuntary exclamation, * O, Cato, I 
« enyy thee the glory of thy death, ſince thou haſt 

* envied me that of ſaving thy life. 

The deaths of Scipio and Juba, who turned their 
ſwords againſt their own boſoms, extinguiſhed 
the flames of war in Africa; the kingdom of 
Numidia ſunk into the condition of a Roman 
province; and the victor, embarking at Utica, 
after viſiting in his paſſage the iſland of Sar- 
dinia, landed in Italy. Ihe obſequious ſenate 
crowded to meet him ; conferred on him the title 
of dictator for ten years, and united with it the 
inquiſitorial powers of cenſor. New honours were 
invented and beſtowed” by the adulation of that 
ſervile aſſembly; The example of Camillus might 
_ juſtify the claim of the conqueror of Gaul to four 
white horſes; but the dignity of the conſuls was 
obfcured by the golden chair which aroſe next 
the feats of thoſe magiſtrates ; and the ſacred ho- 
nours of a demi-god were impiouſly proſtituted ta 

the ſucceſsful uſurper of his country's freedom. 

The mind of Cæſar ſeems to have been inca- 
pable of ſuſtaining with becoming moderation the 
tide of fortune; and in accepting the diſtinctions 
offered to him, his vanity degraded thoſe abilities 

which muſt have extorted the homage of mankind. 

In his addreſs to the citizens of Rome, he afſumed 
the language of a maſter; and though his thirſt of 

popularity allowed him not to tread the ſanguinary 
paths of Sylla, yet his ſentiments plainly revealed 
the a e of his own power, and his refolu- 

tion to maintain it. Let no man,” ſaid he, 
“ imagine that under the favour of my exalted 

_* fituation, I ſhall indulge myſelf in thoſe acts of 
5“ feverity which I have cenſured in others; the 
*& more my fortunes advance, the more I will en- 

: | © deavour 
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deavour to uſe them properly: My ſole object, 


while I ſtrove to riſe above my enemies, was to 
ſecure myſelf a ſituation in which I might ex- 


erciſe virtue with dignity and ſafety ; and I ſhall 
© not now imitate the examples which I myſelf have 
. cc 


often condemned, nor ſully the ſplendour of my 
victories by an improper uſe of my power. 
As the favours of fortune are won by vigour, 


fo they are preſerved by moderation, and ſhould be 


moſt carefully guarded by .thoſe who enjoy the 
greateſt ſhare of them. I covet ſincere affection 
and genuine praiſe; not the adulation that 
ſprings from fear and hatred. Theſe are my 


ſerious thoughts, confirmed on reflection; and 


you ſhall find me governed by them in all the 


actions of my life. I do not mean to be your 


lord or your tyrant, but your chief and your 
leader: When the ſtate ſhall have occaſion for 
my authority, you ſhall find in me a diQator 
and a conſul; but on ordinary occaſions, no 


more than a private man. 


J have ſpared many who were repeatedly in 


arms againſt me; I have ſhut my ears to infor- 
mations of the hidden deſigns of others, and 


have deſtroyed all letters and papers which could 
lead to the diſcovery of my enemies. To moſt 
of you I can have no refentment, and I do not 


* incline to raiſe proſecutions againſt thoſe who 
may think they have incurred my diſpleaſure. 
Live, therefore, with me from this time forward 
in confidence, as children with their father. I 


reſerve to myſelf the power of puniſhing the 
guilty, when juſtice requires; but will protect 
the innocent, and reward the deſerving.” 

Such was the memorable addreſs of Cæſar to 


the citizens of Rome; and though the multitude, 
enamoured of public ſpectacles and entertainments, 


adored the hand that nouriſhed them in idleneſs and 


luxury, 
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luxury, yet the ſenate, confcadls: of their former 
importance, could not help abhorring in ſecret the 


uſurper whom they condeſcended to conciliate b 


the moſt abject flattery : Even Cicero felt the hu- 
miliation of his condition; the favour of Cæſar 
could not eraſe from his mind the remembrance of 
the height from which he had fallen. His griefs 
were repoſed in the friendly boſom of Atticus. 
* What ſhall I do in times like theſe? books can- 
* not always amuſe me: I go into company, affect 
eto be noiſy, and laugh to conceal my ſorrow.” 
However the civil adminiſtration of Cæſar might 


be arrainged, his ſkill, his courage, and his for- 


tune in war mult have been univerſally acknow- 
ledged : Twelve years of ſucceſſive victory juſtified 
his claim to every martial honour which his coun- 
try could beſtow: The ſolemn proceſſion was 


adorned by the ſpoils and captives of the nations 


that he had conquered ; and four times, as he aſ- 
cended in triumphal pomp the capitol, the joy and 
wonder of the applauding multitude proclaimed 
the renown of- his atchievements in Gaul, in 
Fgypt, in Afia, and in Africa. Yet he pru- 
dently forbore to inſult the mifery of his country 
by any alluſion to the guilty fields of Pharſalia or 
Thapius: It was the policy of the victor to. divert 
the minds of the people from the horrors of civil 
war; theatrical repreſentations, the games of the 
circus, the hunting of wild. beaſts, combats of 
Sadiatogs, and naval engagements, were celebrated 
with - unuſual magnificence; and the fidelity of 


the army, and the acclamations of the m ultitude, 


were ſecured by liberal donatives. 

Amidlt the applauſe of a venal crowd, the die- | 
tator was ſenſible that his power was far from being 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; the ſons of Pompey, in Spain, 
ſtill rejected bis authority; and at the head of a 


numerous and veteran army, threatened to avenge 
the 


—— — 
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the fate of their father. To encounter the growing 
danger, a ſhort time after bis triumph, Cæſar 
again took the field. His rapid paſſage from Rome 
to Saguntum revived the hopes of his friends, and 
confounded the deſigns of his enemies; the walls 
of Ulia had been already ſhaken by the engines of 
the elder Pompey ; but on the approach of Cæſar 
he abandoned the prey, joined the forces of 
his brother Sextus, and in the plains of Munda 
erected again the ſtandard of the republic, and 
prepared to contend for the dominion of Rome. 
Confiding in his former fortune, and 

impatient to extinguiſh the flames of civil | 
diſcord, Cæſar ruſhed to the encounter. The troops 
of Pompey were chiefly compoſed of the veterans _ 
who had ſerved under Petreius and Afranius, and 
who could not hope to experience a ſecond time 
the clemency of their adverſary ; their valour was 
guided by the {kill and experience of Labienus: 
The legions of Cæſar ſhrunk from the united efforts 
of rage and deſpair, and during a few moments the 
fame and perſon of their leader appeared irretrieva- 
bly loſt. As he flew to the poſt of danger, he. 
indignantly exclaimed, © Since you are determined 
* to deliver your general to boys, this ſhall be the 
“ laſt day of my lite, and of your ſervices.” His 
voice and example revived the fainting ſpirits of his 
ſoldiers ; ſhame ſupplied the place of courage; and 
before the cloſe: of day, their honour was retrieved, 
and the authority of their general eltabliſhed, by 
the ſlaughter of thirty thouſand of their adverſa- 
ries. | 
In the field of battle Labienus had found an ho- 
nourable death; and the flight of Cnæus Pompey - 
ſerved only to protract a few weeks a miſerable and 
inglorious exiſtence; he was purſued, taken, and 
lain by Quintus Didius, the admiral of Czlar. His 
brother Sextus, with better fortune, eſcaped to the 
Celtiberian mountains, to deplore in thoſe ſolitary 
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receſſes the unhappy fate of his friends and his fa-. 
milly. 
On the victory of Munda were fountled the confi- 
' * dence and deſtruction of Cæſar. 'Corrupted by his 
fortune, or raiſed above diſſimulation, his arro- 
gance trampled on the feelings and prejudices of 
the citzzens of Rome : He preſumed to diſplay in 
guilty triumph his new laurels ; but the riſing mur- 
murs, even of his own ſoldiers, accuſed the invi- 
dious proceſſion which expoſed, amongſt the tro- 
phies of victory, the image of the ſon of Pompey 
the Great: Yet this inſult was ſoon forgotten in 
an injury more daring and more general. From the 
expulſion of tbe Tarquins, the diadem had been 
abhorred by the Romans as the odious enſign of 
royalty; yet, on a ſacred feſtival, the confidential 
hand of Mark Antony had proffered to the accept- 
ance of Cæſar this deteſted mark of regal power. 
It was faintly rejected ; and the free and unanimous 
acclamations of the multitude proclaimed their ha- 
tred of kingly ſway. Diſguſted by their unwelcome 
applauſe, the dictator retired in filence ; and con- 
ſcious that the eſteem of mankind could only be 
retained by a ſeries of ſucceſsful and ſplendid at- 
chievements, he prepared to extort in the camp that 
veneration which had been denied him in the capital. 
His vaſt and unbounded genius already revolved 
the moſt arduous projects and moſt daring enter- 
priſes: To drain the Pomptine marſhes, an im- 
menſe tract of unhealthy ground, the peſtiferious 
vapours of which till infe& the air of Italy; to 
conſtruct a fafe and capacious harbour * Oſtia; 
to render the Tiber navigable to Rome; to perfo- 
rate the Appennines; and to connect, by a wich and 
ſolid road, the Hadriatic ſea with the capital. But 
' the thirſt of martial glory was ſtill the, ruling paſſion 
of Cæſar: He had aſſembled a numerous army in 
Macedonia and it was his intention, after chaſtiſing 
the 
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che Dacians, a had preſumed to violate the Ro- 5 
man territory, to invade Parthia, to avenge the 
fate of Craſſus, and aſſert the majeſty of Rome. 
Thence penetrating through oh dpf and ſubject- 
ing the tribes wh inhabited the coaſts of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, he deſigned to traverſe mount Caucaſus, 
and to purſue his victorious career through Scythia, 
through Germany and Gaul, to the frontiers of 
Ital 
: While t the mind of Czfar indulged the ſplendid 
illuſion, and erected his vifionary trophies on the 
banks of the Tigris, his power and his life already 
rapidly approached their end. The Romans had 
been bent, but not cruſhed by the tempeſt of mili- 
tary violence; their indignation was revived by the 
late offer of Mark Antony: It could po longer be 
concealed that Czfar aſpired to the *"crown;. the 
obſequious augurs had pronounced that the Parthi- 
ans could only be ſubdued by a king ; and though 
Italy and the capital were to be exempted from the 
odious ſpectacle, it was expected that a decree of 
the ſenate would authoriſe him to diſplay the en- 
ſigns of rojany 8 in his N through the Se 
Provinces. | = 

A lively ſenſe af this laſt inſult to expiring free- 
dom, rouzed from their inactivity an illuſtrious 
band of Romans, whoſe, haughty - ſpirits had ill- 
brooked the imperious ſway of Cæſar, and who now 
devoted their lives to the deſtruction of the uſurper. 
That thoſe who had eſcaped from Pharſalia, from 
Thapſus, and from Munda, ſhould be "impatient to 
avenge in the blood of the victor the fate. of their 
ſlaughtered aſſociates, was neither extraordinary 
nor aſtoniſhing: But fome ſurpriſe may be excited 
in finding among the confpirators thoſe who, in 
the civil war, had followed with alacrity the ſtand- 
ard of Cæſar; had ſupported his pretenſions by 


their arms, and had been adorned with wealth 2 


* 
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and honours by bis gratitude. Trebonius and De- 
cimus Brutus had eminently diſplayed their zeal 
and abilities in the reduQion of Marſeilles ; while 
the former preſſed. the ſiege by land, the latter 
with an inferior fleet had triumphed at ſea; and 
in. the arrangement for the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth, during the propoſed abſence of the 
dictator, he bad been placed the ſecond in ſuc- 
ceſſion for the conſulſhip. Both entered with ar- 
dour into a deſign which was founded on the death 
of him whom they had long loved and admired. 
Yet it muſt be remembered, that in his firſt mea- 
ſures Cæſar had declared himſelf the protector of 
the people; that he had affected to arm in defence 
of the violated laws, and the ſacred perſons of the 
tribunes. No ſooner did he openly avow his inten- 
tion to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed government, than he 
awakened the jealouſy and enſured the hatred of 
all who, from the luſtre of extraction or genius, E 
could aſpire to political importance; or who, from 
principle or. education, revered the authority of the 
ſenate, and the equal conſtitution of the republic. 
Among thefe, the moft conſpicuous were Marcus 
Brutus and Caius Caſſius, who jointly exerciſed with 
rigid and impartial juſtice the office of prætors of 
Rome. Brutus was the nephew of Cato, by his 
ſiſter Servilia; but Servilia had ſcorned to imitate 
the ſtrict virtues of her brother; her contempt of 
chaſtity, and her connection with Cæſar, had pro- 
voked the ſcandal of Rome; and above diſguiſe, ſhe 
_ avowed the object of her licentious deſires, and 
gloried in the infamy of her conduct. Her huſband 
had been aſſociated in the hopes, and involved in 
the ruin of the party of Marius; and the early 
g of Marcus Brutus were committed to the 
ern tuition of his uncle Cato: By his care he 
was trained in the ſtudy of polite literature, of elo- 


quence, and of n and from him be had 
imbibed 7 
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imbibed the moſt juſt notions of the dignity of hu- 
man nature, an ardent love of freedom, and a mag» 
nanimous diſdain for life. His father had been 
executed by the connivance at leaſt, if not by the 
command of Pompey; and the filial piety of the 
ſon was diſplayed in the reſentment which he. che- 
Tiſhed againſt that leader. In the proſperous. for- 
tunes of Pompey, Brutus had never condeſcended 
to ſpeak to, or ſalute him; but no ſooner were 
the banners of civil diſcord unfurled, than he ſa- 
crificed his private revenge to the public good; and 
followed the ſtandard of the chief whoſe perſon he 
deteſted, but whoſe parry he approved: With him 
he beheld the diſaſtrous field of Pharſalia. Amidſt 
the exultation of victory, the mind of Cæſar 
was ſtill anxious to preſerve. the ſon. of Servilia; 
and the concern he betrayed at his danger, and 
the joy which he expreſſed at his ſafety, might au- 
thoriſe the popular opinion which aſcribed the birth 
of Brutus to the amorous intercourſe between 
Cæſar and Servilia. The ſuppoſition is weakened, 
if not deſtroyed, by an appeal to their mutual ages; 
Cæſar was in his fifty-fixth, and Brutus in bis 
forty-firſt year; nor is it probable that the former 
had aſcended the guilty bed of Servilia before he 
had attained the age of fifteen. Yet grateful to 
the affection of the mother, he watched with tender 
ſolicitude over the fortunes of the ſon. He had 
appointed him to the government of Ciſalpine Gaul, 
and preferred him to the dignity of prætor of Rome. 
Vet every favour was poiſoned by the lawleſs claim 
of the donor. His admiration of Cato; his mar- 
riage with Porcia, the daughter of that virtuous 
patriot; the fame of his nameſake, who had Jeli- 
vered Rome from the iron rule of the Tarquins; 


- the ſenſe of his own ſervile condition; but, above 4 


- all, the injuries which had been offered. to his coun- 
try, roſe. inceſſantly to the mind of Brutus; he 
c bluſhed at his own ignominious patience : and his 

FA | indignation 
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indignation was inflamed, and his reſalution. con- 
firmed, by the converſation and Fongenia! ſentiments | 
of Caius Caſſius. | 
Caius Caſſius was Abenden from one of the 
| wolt ancient and honourable families of the repub- 
lic, and was early diſtinguiſhed for his high and 
determined ſpirit. Whilſt yet a boy, and when 
Sylla was at the height of his power, he had ſtruck 
the ſon of the dictator for having ſaid that * his 
< father was the maſter of the Roman * 
The tutor of young Sylla complained of the inſult 
to Pompey; and Caſſius, on being queſtioned byfthe 
latter, boldly replied, Let him repeat the words, 
e And I will ſtrike him again in this preſence.“ 
His wit, his learning, and his temperance, were 
univerſally acknowledged and eſteemed; and his 
{ill and courage had been eſtabliſhed in repeated 
conflicts with the Parthians. In the commence- 
ment of the civil war, he had conducted the ſqua- - 
drons of Syria to the ſupport of Pompey ; and 
even after the unhappy fate of the latter, had pro- 
jected the deſtruction of the victor, who avoided 
the ſnare, by landing on the oppoſite fide of the 
Cydnus from that on which he was expected. Diſ- 
appointed in his deſign, Caſſius had ſuſpended all 
further oppoſition, and retired to Rome; where 
his marriage with Tertulla, the ſiſter of Brutus, 
had ſtrengthened the bonds of political, by thoſe 
of domeſtic, union. 
Ihe influence of Brotus od Caſſius had gradu- Fu 
ally formed and extended the powerful confede- 
' racy; the important ſecret had already: been im- 
parted to near ſixty of their friends: The conſpi- 
rators had determined to ſtrike the blow, which 
was to reſtore the freedom of the republic, in the 
midſt of the ſenate; and it was ſuppoſed. the pre- 
ſence of that aſſembly would give dignity and ſo- 
2 oat to the action. It was Propolat bot Caſſius 
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to include Mark Antony in the fate of Cæſar; 
but the counſel was over- ruled by the humanity or 
policy of Brutus: Let us not, ſaid he, ſeem 
c to act as if we were inſtigated by revenge, or 
« as if we rather aimed to revive, the party of 
« Pompey, than re-eſtabliſh the liberties of. the re- 
N 
Though in the Forum, during the interval of 
anxious. ſuſpence, Brutus might maintain a ſteady 
and unaltered countenance, yet in the leſs guarded 
moments at home, his features betriyed the agita- 
tion of his mind; he was thoughtful, reſtleſs, and 
impatient; power may indeed ſleep, but love is 
ever wakeful ; and Porcia perceived with concern 
the inquietude, and with indignation, the, reſerve, ' 
of her huſband : To ſhare his counſels rather than 
his bed was the object of the high-ſpirited matron, 
who conſidered herſelf affociated by the marriage 
ceremony to his danger and his glory; yet. conf 
dence could be merited alone by the proof. of re- 
ſolution. In ſecret ſhe inflicted on her thigh a 
deep and dangerous wound ; ſhe long bore the 
pain with apparent indifference ; and when at laſt 
ſhe diſcloſed the deed to her aſtoniſhed conſort, 
« Learn from this,” ſaid ſhe, that the wife of 
ce Brutus, and the daughter. of Cato, is not un- 
« worthy of your confidence.“ Her magnanimity 
erxtorted the important ſecret ; and if the prudence 
of Brutus may be arraigned by the arrogance of 
man, the fidelity of Porcia may vindicate the con- 
ſtancy of woman. F | 
Vet the utmoſt caution of the conſnitators 1 
not entirely elude ſuſpicion: The rumour of a de- 
ſign againſt the life of Czſar was already circulated 
through the capital; it had even reached: the ears 
of the dictator; but he was fortified againſt the 
admonitions of his friends by a confidence i in his 
on fortune, by a contempt for his enemies, and 


by 
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by an indifference to danger: He conſidered life 
as unworthy his care if it was ever to be accom- 
anied By diſtruſt; and in a familiar converſation 
at the houſe of Lepidus, the night before his aſſaſ- 
ſination, had maintained that death to be the moſt | 
eligible which was leaſt expected. 
If we could truſt to the pages 19 Saen the 
portents and prodigies which predicted the deſtruc- 
tion of Cæſar were neither few nor doubtful.: Some 
horſes, which on his croſſing the Rubicon he had 
conſecrated and turned looſe to graze, abſtained 
from food, and wept 'plentifully; a wren which 
had flown into Pompey's fſenate-houſe with a ſprig 
of laurel, was purſued and torn to pieces there by 
A number of other birds; the ſlumbers of Calphur- 
nia had been broken by a viſion which preſented 
the murder of her huſband; groans had been heard 
in the ſilence of the night; armies had been ſeen 
to combat in the air; and at a ſolemn ſacrifice, 
the appearance of the victims had threatened events 
the moſt inauſpicious. 

Had Cæſar deigned to have confulted his boſom, 
and eſtimated the ſpirit of his fellow-citizens from 
his own, he would have diſcovered by ſigns leſs 
ambiguous his approaching fate. He had invaded 
the laws and inſulted the feelings of his country ; 
and as long as a ſpark of Roman patriotiſm re- 
mained, he could neither expect nor hope for ſafety. 
But the voice of reaſon had yielded to the inſinua- 
tions of flattery; and he readily liſtened to the ſug- 
geſtions of a courtly train, who repreſented his 
fortune erected on an height which mocked the 
feeble attempts of revenge or-ambition. cn 

The tranſient heſitation that was inſpired by the 
fears of Calpburnia was vanquiſhed by the inſidious 
repreſentations of Decimus Brutus :—*©* Will you 
_ © adjourn the Roman ſenate until the wife of Cæſar 

has more auſpicious dreams?“ was the ſarcaſtic ob. 
| | ſervation 
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ſervation which awakened the pride, and 8 

ed the reluctance of the dictator; he reſumed his 
wonted ſpirit, and with a ſteady ſtep, amidſt a ſuppli- | 

ant multitude, advanced to meet his fate. | 

The conſpirators themſelves had not been without 
their ſhare of alarm and anxiety ; they tottered on 
the brink of diſcovery : As Brutus and Caſſius, in 
the capacity of prætors, adminiſtered juſtice in the 
Forum, they. were accoſted by Popilius Lznas : 
<< I pray God that the deſign which you have i in 
<« view may ſucceed ; but avoid delay.” The ex- 
preſſion ſufficiently appriſed them that the conſpi- 
racy was known; and while they deliberated on 
what meaſures they ſhould purſue, their hopes were 
revived by the welcome information that Cæſar 
was proceeding to the ſenate. They haſtened to 
aſſume their ſeats in that aſſembly; and while they 
awaited the arrival of the deſtined victim, the for- 
titude of Brutus was again aſſailed by intelligence 
of the indiſpoſition of Porcia. As the moment of 
enterpriſe approached, the fears of her ſex had 
. prevailed ; her ſpirit had yielded to the agitation of 
her mind; and ſhe had been conveyed, without 
ſenſe or motion, in the arms of her attenne to 
her apartment. 

The feelings of the kuſhund were ſuſpended by 
the duties of the. patriot ;. and the affliction of Bru- 
tus was interrupted by the entrance of Cæſar. Yet 
the conſpirators could not obſerve without emotion” 
the latter in earneſt converſation with Popilius Le- 
nas; and their looks admoniſhed each other, & that 
« it would be better to die by their own hands, 
than to fall into the power of their enemy.“ Their 
apprehenſions were diſſipated by the ſmile of Lænas; 
and, conſcious of the danger of delay, they deter- 
mined on the immediate execution of their enter- 
prog: | | | ve.  oneag 14 
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As the dictator aſſumed his chair near the pedeſ- 
tal of the ſtatue of Pompey, he was arreſted by the 
ſuppliant poſture of Tullius Cimber, who intreated 
the pardon of his brother; while Cæſar reſiſt ed 


the ſolicitations of Cimber, ws received in his neck 


the dagger of Caſca. He ſtarted from his ſeat, 


and turned to ſeize the aflaſlin; thirty daggers 


glittered before his eyes; yet, unarmed and unaſ- 


ſiſted, he ſtill ſtood at bay, and like a lion ruſhed up- 


on his hunters, when he beheld amidſt the affailants 


the countenance of his beloved Brutus; Art thou 
« too there?” was the ſhort exclamation, which 
might reproach his own credulity, or the ingrati- 


tude of Brutus. He inſtantly abandoned all further 
reſiſtance z and covering his knees with his robe, 


that he might fall with greater decency, ſunk/pierced 


with twenty-three wounds. The ſtatue of Pompey 
was ſprinkled with his blood; nor did ſuperſtition 
fail to obſerve, that he at laſt expired before the 
image of that rival whom he had betrayed, oppreſ- 
ſed, and ſacrificed to his ambition. 

Thus periſhed Caius Julius Cæſar, whoſe cha- 
rater muſt only expoſe the feeble pen that attempts 
it, and whoſe genius, powerful and ſublime, foars 
| beyond the reach of obſervation. Yet to the curio- 


fity of the reader a faint and imperfect ſketch may 


not be entirely unacceptable: He was tall, fair, 
and of a vigorous conſtitution; and in the care of 
his perſon had incurred the imputation of effemi- 
nacy; but even his enemies could not deny him 
the virtues of a ſoldier and a general, of an orator 


and a ſtateſman. In riding, in throwing the javelin, 
and in all martial exerciſes, he acquitted himſelf 
with wonderful dexterity. He was provident in 

council, rapid in execution, and intrepid in action. 


He poſſeſſed, beyond all other commanders, the ſin. 


gular we of attaching to himſelf the eſteem and 
1 


affection of his ſoldiers ; and though i in the moments 
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of peace he indulged them in every pleaſure, in war 
he exacted from them the ſevereſt diſcipline. In the 
opinion of Quintilian he ſpoke with the ſame force 
with which he fought; and had he devoted himſelf 
to the bar, would alone have been capable of rival- 
ing Cicero: The purity and elegance of his Com- 
mentaries have commanded the approbation of Ci- 
cero, and the admiration of poſterity at the diſtance 
of eighteen centuries. In his capacity of diQator 
he reformed the Roman year, encouraged popula- 
tion, and endeavoured to check the progreſs of lux- 
ury ; in private life he was polite, generous, and 
ſincere ; faithful to his friends, and liberal to his 
dependants. But above all, in a fierce and ſangui- 
nary age, when the minds of men were inflamed by 
the rage of faction, he was diſtinguiſhed by his ad- 1 
mirable clemency and humanity ; and the enemies 7 
_ whom he frequently vanquiſhed and diſmiſſed muſt 
have reluctantly confeſſed, could the republic have 
endured the yoke of a maſter, he beſt merited the 


empire of the Roman world. | 8 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


Conduct f the conſpirators —T hey poſſeſs themſelves of 
the Capitul—State of parties at Rom. Meaſures 
of Antony Ads of Cæſar confirmed—lInterview 
between Antony and Lepiaus, and Brutus and Caſ- 
fu. Hill and funeral of Caſar—Tumult of the 
 populace—T he conſpirators leave Rome—Antony in- 
gratiates himſeif with the veterans —Negociates with 
Sextus Pompey—Qbtains for himſelf the province of 
Macedonia, and that of Syria for ' Dolabella—Oc- 

_ Favius arrives at Rome—Differs with Anton). 

e is ſupported by Cicero—Sedition of the troops — 
Antony quits Rome to poſſeſs himſe;f of Ciſalpine 
Gaul Inveſts Decimus Brutus in Muri na Actions 
before that city. — Deaths of the conſuls Hirtius and 
Panſa—Fight of Antony towards the Alps —SUc- 

cel of Marcus Brutus in Macedonia—Of Caſſius 
in Syria—Pate of Dulabella—Antony is joined by 
the armies of Gaul and Spain—O@avius is made 
conſul—ls diſcontented with the ſenate—His inter- 
view with Antony and Lepidus— New triumvirate 
Addict of ok one of Marcus frond 


Cicero. 


5 v. C. 709. Tor ſtroke which 1 the 


authority and life of Cæſar was beheld 
in filent aſtoniſhment by the ſenate ; ; was applauded 


ꝛs the act of patriotiſm and Roman virtue by Cicero; 


but was received with ſecret diſapprobation by the 
people, who forgot the uſurpation, and remembered 
only the indulgence and liberality of the dictator. 


After a feeble and unſucceſsful attempt to animate 


the multitude, by the ſacred name of liberty, the 


conſpirators retired to the Ow the avenues of 
which 


/ 
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which they had ſecured by a numerous band of 
gladiators, and awaited with patient vigilance the 
conſequences of their own daring deed. | 

Antony was already in the poſſeſſion of the en · 
ſigns of the conſulſhip; and Dolabella, who had 
been nominated to ſucceed to that dignity on the 
departure of Cæſar, ſeized, on the intelligence of 
his death, the vacant cha Hirtius and Panſa, 
who had ſhared the favour and confidence of the 
late dictator, were conſuls elect; and for the fol- 
lowing year that important office was deſtined to 
Decimus Brutus and Lucius Munatius Plancus: In 
the ſuburbs, Marcus Amilius Lepidus, a man of 
mean capacity but profligate diſpoſition, and who 
had been appointed to the government of Spain, 
commanded a veteran legion; and poſſeſſed of the 
only military force in Italy, wanted but reſolution 
and abilities to ere& himſelf into the maſter of the 
Roman world. 

While Antony, rather aſtoniſhed than diſmayed, 
obſerved in filence, or fomented in ſecret, the dif- 
contents of the people, his colleague, Dolabella, 
yielded to the natural impetuoſity or levity of his 
temper; by aſſuming an office, which had been al- 
lotted him by the ſingle voice of Cæſar, he had 
acknowledged as legal the authority of the late 
dictator ; yet in an addreſs to the ſenate he inveighed 
againſt the memory. of the tyrapt, celebrated the 
virtues of Brutus and Caſſius, and moved that the 
reſtorers of their country's freedom ſhould be in- 
vited to aſſume their ſeats in the grand council of the 
republic. Encouraged by the avowed approbation of 
the conſul, Brutus and Caſſius deſcended from the 
Capitol, enjoyed the free applauſe of the ſenate, 
but were liſtened to with leſs partiality by the peo - 
ple. Their propoſal to ſuſpend che proſecution, and 

decree the recall of Sextus Pompey, the illuſtrious 
ſuryivor of a noble family which had bes 

in 


n ſacrificed - 
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in the defence of the republic, was received with diſ- 
guſt or indiffetence; and the conſpirators, convinced 


that they could neither depend on the ſupport nor 


the moderation of the multitude, retired again to 
the ſecurity of their former ſtation. 

The interval which had been conſumed by the 
conſpirators, in a vain attempt to conciliate the af- 


fections of the people, was employed by Antony 


with greater ſucceſs and dexterity. Emerging from 
his pleaſures, he prepared for the appfoaching con- 
teſt with vigour and intrepidity. His guilty alliance 
with Lepidus was revealed by his permitting the 
latter to occupy the vacant dignity-of ſupreme pon- 
tiff; his comempt of the conſtitution was proclaim- 
ed by ſeizing the public treaſure which the late 
dictator had depoſited in the temple of Ops; he 
ſilently ſummoned to the capital the veterans who 
had conquered under the ſtandard, and were at- 
tached to the memory of Cæſar; and he induſtriouſſy 


inflamed the minds of the multitude, and artfully 
improved their diſcontent to his own advantage. 


Strong in the eſteem of the army and the 
ple he ventured more openly to diſcloſe his ſenti- 
ments; in the ſenate he combatted, with addreſs 
and eloquenee, a motion which had been made to 
reſeind the acts, and condemn the memory of Cæſar: 
« If you declare, conſcript fathers,” ſaid he, the 
“ate diftator a tyrant ; if you impeach the lawful- 


„ neſs of his adminiſtration, reflect for a moment on 


the ſcenes of confuſion which muſt enſue ; the 


republic will be without- magiſtrates, the pro- 


vinces without governors, and the armies with- 
© out commanders; fince all our offices, our dig- 
% nities, and our appointments are derived from 
* Cizfar alone. If you are inſenſible to theſe conſi- 


_* derations, - let your own danger inſtruct you. 
Will the Lebern do you think, ao have not 


( yet 


* 


/ 
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& yet laid down their arms, and, of whom, thou - 
46 fands are aſſembled in the capital; will they 
„ ſuffer, themſelves tamely to be ripped of 12 
„ grants which they have merited by their long 
« and faithful ſervices? Their indignant clamours 
« already menace the authors of our preſent diſ- 
„ treſſes; and will they, do you imagine, behold 
« with patience the body of their favourite leader 
&«& dragged with ignominy through the ſtreets, of 
« Rome?” The powerful motives of intereſt and 
fear were felt and acknowledged by the ſenate ; 
the acts of Czar were ratihed ; yet the dan- 
er of the conceſſion did not eſcape the pene- 
tration of Cicero. The tyrant,” ſays he, in a 
letter to Atticus, © is no more; but the tyranny 
“ ſtill ſubſiſts; we expreſs great joy at his death, 
yet at the ſame time we confirm all his ordi- 
« nances.” 

While Antony defended the fame 1 authority 
of Cæſar, he ſtill affected to reſpect the ſafety of 
Brutus and Caſſius. The ſame decree which con- 
firmed the acts of the late dictator, prohibited all 
proſecutions on account of his death. The conſpi- 
rators were again invited from the capitol; and the 
entertainment which they accepted Hs Antony 
and Lepidus, was conſidered as the pledge of their 
mutual confidence and friendſhip. 

The deceitful calm was. of ſhort 3 - the 
ambition of Antony, inſtead of being ſaitisfied, was 
inflamed: by ſucceſs; the grandeur, and not the 
fate, of the dictator, was continually before his eyes. 
He prevailed on the. ſenate to ſuffer the private teſ- 
tament of Cæſar to be read to the people; and that 
his funeral ſhould be ſolemnized at the public ex- 
pence. On a purple couch, glittering with gold, 
the body of Cæſar was diſplayed to the ſurrounding 
multitude, who contemplated 1 in ſolemn. ſilence the 
awtul ſpectacle. Thaw attention was recalled from 
7% | | the 
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the mournful object by the preſence of Antony, who 
pronounced with a loud, but broken voice, the will 
of Cæſar: It bequeathed his patrimonial eſtate, 
with his name, to Octavius, the grandſon of his 
ſiſter Julia; and in caſe of his death, it was to paſs 
to Decimus Brutus: It appropriated his ſtately 
gardens on the banks of the Tiber to the amuſements 


of the Roman people; and it diſplayed his conſtant 


regard to their intereſts, by the legacy of three 
hundred ſeſterces to every citizen. | 
While the boſoms of his hearers yet glowed with 
gratitude, their paſſions were inflamed by the arts 
and eloquence of Antony. As he pointed to the 
mangled corpſe of the conqueror of Gaul, he re- 
called to their minds his illuſtrious deſcent, his 
unequalled abilities, and unrivalled atchievements ; ; 
in lively colours he painted his clemency, his libe- 
rality, and his magnanimity: © Yet all theſe,” 


_ exclaimed he, could not ſave him from the dag- 


« gers of the envious and the ungrateful; his body 


„ deformed with wounds, and his grey hairs clotted 


* with blood, are now. expoſed in that Forum which 


„ he has fo often adorned with his triumphs; and 
near that roſtrum from which he has ſo often 


captivated the people of Rome by his eloquence.” 
The expectations of Antony were juſtified by 
the rage of the impetuous multitude; their looks, 


their geſtures, and ſanguinary menaces, proclaimed 
their deadly intentions: They diſperſed themſelves 
in frantic troops through the ſtreets; committed to 


the flames the houſes of rhe principal conſpirators ; % 


| maſſacred all whom they ſuſpected of being con- 


cerned in, or even approving, the death of Cæſar; 


and for ſeveral days inſulted, by their tumultuous 


vengeance, the ſafety of the capital: The tempeſt 


Was huſhed by the fame breath as had arouſed it; 
and at the powerful voice of Antony the populace 
funk 1 into their former inactivity. | 


1 The 
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The ſedit pu could not fail of reviving the ap- 
prehenſions of the conſpirators and their adherents; 
they determined to withdraw from a capital where 
their perſons were no longer ſafe. Brutus and 
Caſſius fixed their reſidence at Lanuvium; Cicero 
indulged a life of ſolitude and privacy at one of 
his villas; while Decimus Brutus and Trebonius eſ- 
caped to their reſpective N of Ciſalpine Gaul 
and Aſia. 

Their retreat left Antony in quiet poſſeſſion of 
the capital; he ſtill continued his profeſſions of re- 
gard towards Brutus and Caſſius; but his prepara- 
tions for war were vigorous and inceffant. In a 
| ſhort and rapid ok through Campania, he vi- 
ſited the ſettlements of the veterans who had ſerved 
under Cæſar; and on his return he purchaſed the 
concurrence of Dolabella, who had hitherto ef- 
pouſed the party of the conſpirators, by relinquiſh- 
ing a portion of the treaſures which he had ſeized 

in the temple of Ops. 
© The intelligence of the death of Cæſar had re- 
ſtored the hopes and ſwelled the forces of Sextus 
Pompey; ſeven legions already acknowledged his 
authority; and the cities of Spain were impatient 
to call him maſter. But the inglorious youth be- 
trayed, by his irreſolution, the faireſt. proſpect of 
victory: He liſtened to the inſi lious negociations 
of Lepidus; and conſented to barter his hopes of 
vengeance and empire for the ſucceſſion to the 
eſtates of his father and the doubtful ANY of 
high admiral of Rome. 
be advantages which Antony derived from his 
courage and addreſs, were in ſome meaſure dimi- 
niſhed by the profligacy of his own conduct, and 

by the unbounded arrogance of his wife. He had 
eſpouſed Fulvia, the widow of Clodius ; and that 
daring and licentious woman, who ſeems to have 


ſucceeded to the paſſions and vices of her former 
huſband, 
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bined, inſulted by her venality the juſtice, and 
diſtracted by her turbulence the repoſe of the capital. 
Her chamber was the place of rendezvous for all 
the young libertines of Rome; and there were ex- 
poſed to ſale every appointment of the republic, and 
every dignity of the ſtate. 

In a meeting of theſenate, Antony extorted for him- 
ſelf the adminiſtration. of Macedonia, with the com- 
mand of the army which had been deſtined for the in- 


vaſion of Parthia; for Dolabella he procured the weal- 


thy province of Syria; but to Brutus and Caſſius, 
who in quality of prætors, were entitled to govern- 


ments, was entruſted the unimportant duty of in- 


ſpecting the ſupplies of corn from Aſia and Sicily. 

Conſcious of the inſult that was intended, both 
Brutus and Caſſius rejected the ignominious charge; 
they conſidered the injurious conduct of Antony 
as the ſignal of open war; and immediately quit- 
ted Italy for Greece, to ſupport, by arms, their 
pretenfions to Macedonia and Syria, provinces 


which had been defigned for them by the late dicta- 


tor. 
While te attention of Antony was directed to 
the deſtruction of the conſpirators, he himſelf was 
ſurpriſed. by the appearance of a new competitor, 
whoſe youthful ambition and illuſtrious connections 


ſupplied the want of experience and reputation. 
Oddavius, on his ſather's ſide, derived his deſcent 


from an obſcure family in Aricia; but he was the 
grandſon of the ſiſter of Cæſar, was the adopted 
heir of the dictator, and was conſidered. by the ad- 
herents of his uncle, as the legal ſucceſſor to his 
At the early age of nineteen, 
his aſpiring mind diſdained the more cautious coun- 


ſels of his mother Accia, and his father-in-law 
Phillippus: It was in vain they ſolicited him to de- 
_cline the dangerous honour of a ſurname which 
muſt Expoſe him fo the Jealouſy of all good patriots ; 
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he rejected their advice; preſented himſelf at Rome; 
and demanded from Antony an account of the 
money which had been depoſited in the temple of 
Ops, that he might diſcharge the legacies left to 
the Roman people. At the ſame time he expoſtulat- 
ed with him on his remiſſneſs in avenging the murder 


of Cæſar, and in ſuffering the aſſaſſins, not only 


to eſcape from puniſhment, but to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the adminiſtration of the provinces. The reply 
of Antony was haughty and forbidding. He ob- 
ſerved to him, that Czfar had diverted to his pri- 
vate uſe a conſiderable part of the public treaſure; 


and that in the adjuſtment of his accounts large 


deficiencies would doubtleſs appear. He defired 
dim to reflect, that it was owing to his zeal that 


the late dictator was not declared an uſurper and 
a tyrant; and his body dragged through the ſtreets 


of Rome, and ignominiouſly thrown into the Tiber; 
and he admoniſhed not to aſpire, with the inheri- 
_ tance, to the dignities of his deceaſed uncle; but 
to. remember in whoſe preſence he ſtood; and to 
reſpe& the authority of a Roman conſul, who muſt 
be equally indifferent to his praiſe and his cenſure. 

The ſpirit of Octavius was inflamed inſtead of 
depreſſed by the infolence of Antony. To dil- 
charge the legacies of -his uncle to the people, he 
expoſed. to auction his own eitates, and the rever- 
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ſion of his mother's; he celebrated with magni- 


ſicence the games which were inſtituted in memory 


of Cæſar; and conciliated the affections of the ve- 


terans by the ardent deſire which he avowed to 
avenge the fate of their much loved leader. 
The growing diſcord of Octavius and Antony re- 


vived the drooping ſpirits of the republican party; 


the caufe of freedom and the ſenate was ſupported 
in an independent oration- by Piſo; and Cicero, 
diſdaining his former fears, reſumed the courage 
which he had difplayed againſt Cataline, returned 
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to Rome, and aſtoniſhed and animated via the | 
ſenate by the fire of his eloquence. 
Whatever might be the reſolution of Octavius, 


he was ſenſible of the advantages which Antony 


poſſeſſed by his public ſtation. To balance the 
power of the conſul he determined to avail him- 
ſelf of the eloquence of Cicero: He promiſed to 
be guided by the advice of that ſtateſman ; and 
the veteran orator liſtened with fond credulity to 


the inſidious profeſſions of a boy, who flattered 


only to betray ; and whoſe convenient conſcience, 
as intereſt prompted, releaſed him from the moſt 
ſacred | oaths, and the moſt ſolemn treaties. 

Could Antony have depended on the fidelity and 
affections of the army, he might have deſpiſed the 
impotent confederacy. But nouriſhed in the licence 
of civil war, the troops had become impatient of 
juſt ſubordination ; they adored the name and fa- 
mily of Cæſar; they deſpiſed the title of conful; 
and while Antony prepared to extort from the ſe- 


nate the moſt ſevere decrees againſt Octavius and 
Cicero, he was alarmed by the intelligence that 


the fourth and the martial legion had rejected his 
authority; had advanced towards Alba, and de- 
clared thor reſolution to defend with their ſwords 


the life and honours of the nephew of Cæſar. He 


quitted Rome with precipitation; exchanged the 
robe of conſul for the habit of a general; and ſen- 
ſible of the importance of Ciſalpine Gaul, at the 
head of three legions and a numerous body of auxili- 
aries, he rapidly penetrated i into that province, and 
inveſted Decimus Brutus in Mutina. 
1 The retreat of Antony left the ſenate 
; open to the impreſſions of Cicero : | In 


a ſeries of vehement orations, which have obtained 


the appellation of Phillippics, he expreſſed the ſen- 
timents of contempt, of hatred, and of reſent- 
ment. His ardour was communicated to the aſſem- 


bly; 
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bly ; and after a feeble and ineffeQual negociation, 
the conſular enſigns were transferred to Hirtius and 
Panſa, and Antony declared the FRE of the re- 
public. 

The forces of the new conſuls were ſwelled by 
the acceſſion of the troops which had been levied 
by the influence and diligence of Octavius; that 
artful youth had profeſſed his intention of aban- 
doning all hopes of vengeance to eſtabliſn the pub- 
lic tranquillity; in the fehate had extolled the 
virtues of Marcus Brutus; in à private letter had 
aſſured Decimus Brutus of ſupport ; and now pre- 
pared with alacrity to march againſt the army of 
Antony. _ 

Within the walls of Mutina, the followers. of De- 
cimus Brutus might have derided the attacks of 
Antony; but they began already to be ſenſible of 
the approaches of famine. In a blockade of four 
months their magazines were nearly exhauſted, when 
their fainting ſpirits were reſtored by the welcome 
appearance of the eagles of the republic advancing 
to their relief. 

The ſame day was produclive of two actions 
ſimilar in circumſtances, but different in conſe- 
quences: In a ſmall village between Bononia and 
Mutina the troops of Panſa were ſurpriſed, routed, 
and purſued to their camp by Antony; the conful 
himſelf was mortally wounded, and foon after ex- 
pired. But the exultation of the victor was tran- 
ſient; on his return towards Mutina, on the very 
ſpot where he had ſo lately triumphed, he was at- 
| tacked and vanquiſhed by Hirtius. In a ſecond 
attempt to retrieve his. fortune, he was ſtill more 
unſucceſsful : After a bloody conflict he was com- 
pelled to yield to the ſuperior number of his ene- 
mies ; his intrenchments were forced ; and with his 
cavalry alone, he urged his precipitate flight towards 
the Alps. Yet even in defeat, he might derive ſome 
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conſolation from revenge ; and the death of Hir- 
tius, who was killed in the engagement, left the re- 


public without a conſul, and was as favourable to 
the hopes of Antony as fatal 'to the freedom of 


Rome. 

While the ſiege of Mutina occupied the attention 
and forces of the conſuls, the confpirators had ated 
with vigour and reſolution. The conduct of Anto- 
ny had extinguiſhed all' hopes of accommodation, 
and had inſtructed them that their ſafety could be 
ſecured alone by arms. A decree of the ſenate 
had reinſtated Brutus and Caſſius in the goyernments 
of Macedonia and Syria; and the former had been 
acknowledged by Quintus Hortenſius, who com- 


manded as pro- conſul in Macedonia; had been join- 


ed by the troops of Caius, the brother of Mark 
Antony, and by the legions from Illyricum ; and 
at the head of a numerous and affectionate army, 
proclaimed his intention to re-eſtabliſh the ſenate 


and people in their legal authority. 


The activity and ſucceſs of Caſſius had been equal. 
ty conſpicuous and deciſive. On the firſt intelli- 
ence of the deſigns of the conſpirators, Dolabella, 
with a ſmall army haſtily levied, had rapidly tra- 
verſed Theſſaly, paſſed the Helleſpont, and poſſeſ- 


ſed himſelf by treachery of Smyrna. He had 


cauſed Trebonius, the governor of that city, to be 
put to death with cruelty and inſult, as an aſſociate 
in the murder of Cæſar: But he himſelf ſoon after 
ſunk beneath the conduct and renown of Caſſius. 


The legions of Syria cheerfully embraced the cauſe 


of a chief whole fame had been eſtabliſhed in 
many a bloody and ſuceefsful conflict with the hoſts 
of Parthia : Shut up in Laodicea, and deſtitute of 
reſources, Dolabella defpaired of that- clemenc 7 
which he had neglected himſelf to practiſe; 1 1 
fell upon his own ſword : His death united the Eaſt 


" under the authority of Caius; the fleets and ar- 


mies 
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mies of Egypt were compelled to a reluctant abt 
ence; and with eleven legions, he commanded the 
ſubmiſſion and collected the treaſures of the opulent 
provinces, from the frontiers of Armenia to the 
ſhores of the Egean fea. 

In the fidelity of ſuch powerful armies, 3 in 
the zeal and conduct of ſuch able commanders, the 
republican party might well conceive the faireſt 
hopes of victory. But while they contemplated 
with tranſport the re-e[tabliſhment of a, free and 
virtuous commonwealth, the proſpect was again 
obſcured by clouds, and they were once more ex- 
poſed to the ſtorms of civil commotion, Patient 
of fatigue and cold, of hunger and thirſt, Antony 
had conducted with admirable fortitude his martial 
followers acroſs the rugged heights of the inhoſpi- 
table Alps: He had been Joined in his march by 
Ventidius with three legions; and from his camp, 
which he had pitched near the modern city of 
Frejus, he renewed his correſpondence with Marcus 
Lepidus. The ambiguous reſerve which that general 
had hitherto maintained was vanquiſhed: by the pro- 
miſes or ſolicitations of Antony: He conſented to 
abandon the cauſe of freedom; and his example 
was ſoon followed by Aſinius Pollio, who with three 
legions was entruſted with the government of further 
Spain; and by Lucius Plancus, who with five legi- 
ons occupied the province of further Gaul. 

The unfortunate Decimus Brutus was the. firſt 
victim to the new confederacy : With an army 
more remarkable for its numbers, than its attach- 
ment or its diſcipline, he had ſlowly followed the 
flying footſteps of Antony ; he was. deſerted by his 
ſoldiers, who had conſented - with reluctance to 
march beneath the ſtandard. of one of the murder- 
ers of Cæſar; he was betrayed in an attempt 
0 e into Macedonia; was inſtantly 2 
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and his head forwarded as an acceptable preſent to 
Antony. 
The republic yet might have ſtood erect againſt 
the abilities of Antony, the deſertion of Lepidus, 
and the revolt of Spain and Gaul ; but it was over- 
whelmed by the treachery of Octavius. The union 
of that artful boy with the aſſaſſins of his uncle, 
though it might impoſe on the credulity of Cicero, 
had been ever ſuſpected by the conſpirators them- 
ſelves: Even in the early moments of diſfimula- 
tion, his unguarded expreſſions had awakened their 
jealouſy ; and in an addreſs to the people, as this 
child of adoption ſtretched out his hand towards the 
ſtatue of Cæſar, the friends of freedom heard with 
indignation the ſolemn aſſeveration, ** So may I at- 
e tain to the honours of my father.“ After the defeat 
at Mutina he had refuſed to concur with Decimus 
= Brutus in the purſuit of Antony ; the death of both 
3 the confuls had opened a new proſpect to his am- 
bition; and at the age of twenty he aſpired to tlie 
honour and authority of the firſt magiſtrate of the re- 
public. His application was enforced by the weighty 
mediation of the army: If you will not confer 
i | * the conſulate on Octavius, this ſhall,” was the 
11 expreſſive menace of a centurion to the ſenate, as 
1 he pointed to his ſword. That aſſembly heſitated 
sand ſubmitted; their compliance was forgotten, 
mien reluctance remembered; and inveſted with 
1 the dignity of conſul, Octavius prepared to perpe- 
3 tuate the power he had extorted, by new con- 
nections and more natural alliances. 
4 The reſentments, if not the intereſts, of Octa- 
4 | vius and Antony were the ſame: The arrogance of 
| the latter had been checked by the field of Mu- 
= tina; and he conſented to ſhare in that dominion, 
E which he had aſpired to engroſs. In conjunction 
1 with Lepidus, and with five legions, he traverſed 
again the Alps; z and Octavius, with an equal force, 
| | advanced 
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advanced towards Mutina to meet him. A ſmall 
iſland formed by the ſeparation of the river Lavinus, 
was the ſcene of their guilty conference ; and by 
their mutual diſtruſt they admoniſhed the world to- 
prefer a life of humble virtue to the purſuits of 
lawleſs ambition. Lepidus firſt paſſed over; and. 
after having, with jealous diligence, explored. each 
receſs, he gave the ſignal for Octavius and Antony 
to follow. The memorable interview was prolonged 
during three ſucceſſive days; and at the expiration 
of that term, the new triumvirate proclaimed their 
reſolutions, which extinguiſhed the freedom, and 
pronounced the deſtruction, of the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens of the republic. 
To diveſt himſelf of every legal advantage over 
his aſſociates, Octavius conſented to reſign the en- 
ſigns of the conſulſhip ; and agreed to acknowledge 
their equal influence in the adminiſtration of the 
Roman empire, His excluſive authority was to 
extend over Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily; Antony 
was to poſſeſs the martial provinces of Gaul; and 
the opulent kingdoms of Spain were to be ſubſected | 
to the rule of Lepidus. The latter was to be ſub- 
ſtitued, in the place of Decimus Brutus, for the 
enſuing conſulate; and was to maintain the tran- 
quillity of Rome and Italy, while Odtavius and 
Antony marched to encounter Brutus and n in 
the Eaſt. 

The firſt moments of the triumvirs had been OCs 
cupied by ambition; the next were ſacred :0 re- 
venge. The death of Cæſar had been aſcribed 
to his clemency ; and the ſucceſſors to his power 
hoped to avoid the ſame fate, by involving in one 
promiſcuous maſſacre, all who ſtood expoſed to 
their reſentment, or were capable of alarming their 
jealouſy. To the aſſaſſins of the dictator, and to 
the adherents of Brutus and Cafhus, ' were added 
- thoſe who were diſtinguiithed by their birth and 
merit, 
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him to land near Capua. 


by the appearance of a party 


merit, by the elegance of their villas, or the extent 
of their poſſeſſions; and avarice condemned where 
even ſuſpicion acquitted. agile 

The bloody ſcroll contained the names of three 


hundred of the fenatorial, and two thouſand. of 


the equeſtrian order; and the acquieſcence of the 
triumvirs was ſecured by mutual ſacrifices. Anto- 
ny conſented to inſert the name of his uncle Lu- 
cius Ceſar; Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus; 
and the ingratitude of Octavius was revealed in the 
proſcription of Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

The terror of the capital was ſoon difuſed to 
the Tuſculan villa of Cicero; and the Roman 
orator was at once informed of his own and of the 
public danger. He embarked with precipitation, 
in hopes of eſcaping to Greece; but unaccuſtomed 
to the motion of the ſea, his indiſpoſition induced 
After a ſhort repoſe, he 
was urged by the apprehenſions of his attendants 
to regain the veſſel; but while they proceeded to 
the ſea coaſt, their pious cares were interrupted 
of ſoldiers. Their 
approach convinced Cicero that his life and labours 


drew near their end: He ordered his litter to be 


ſtopped; and with a firmneſs, not unworthy of the 
ſpirit which he had diſplayed in the forum and the 
ſenate, ſubmitted his neck to the ſword of Popi- 


lius Lænas, a military tribune whoſe cauſe he had 


ſucceſsfully pleaded. His head might be inſulted 
by the brutal inſolence of Antony; his tongue might 
be pierced by the frantic rage of Fulvia; but his 
immortal genius has mocked the feeble malice of 


his enemies; and the fame of Rome herſelf has ac- 


quired an increaſe of luſtre, from the eloquence and 
woes of Cicero, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. Xvi. 


Sextus > Pi e a fleet, and ſeizes Sicily—Le- 
| pidus is appointed to the adminiſtration of Rome— 
Ofavius and Antony crafſes the ſea, and land with 

their forces at Dyracchium—Caius Antonius, the 
brother of the Triumvir, is put to death by Brutus 
— Brutus and Caſſius join their armies at Smyrna— 
| They proſecute the war in Aſia—Caſſius defeats the 
fleet of Rhodes, and reduces that ifland—Brutus 
' penetrates into Lycia Siege of Xanthus—Deſpair 
. of the Xanthians— Humanity of Brutus Brutus 
and Caſſius croſſes the Helleſpont—Review their 
army— Addreſs of Caſſius to the troops — An appa- 
rition ſeen by Brutus he republican army encamps 
near Philippi Octuvius and Antony advances to 
the defence of Amphi polis. Firſt action Death 7 8 
Caſſius — Second acti on—Death of Brutus. 


Tas head of 8 might fatiate 17, c. 710. 
the vengeance of Antony; but his aſſo- 
ciates and adherents ſtill urged the flaughter with 
cruel diligence; the rich and the virtuous were 
equally obnoxious to Fulvia; and the thirſt of con- 
fiſcation ſurvived when enmity was extinguiſhed: 
The attention of the triumvirs was at v. C. 717; 
length diverted from the abuſe to the 73 
maintenance of their authority. Sextus Pompey, 
convinced too late of his error in truſting to nego- 
clation rather. than arms, had fitted out a formi- 
dable fleet, and occupied the iſland of Sicily, The 
populous cities and veteran legions, the princes and 
provinces of: the Eaſt, had embraced the cauſe of 
ie republic; and. to ayert the invaſion of Italy, 
Octavius 
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Otavius and Antony, after leaving n to 
rule or oppreſs the capital, embarked at Brundu- 
ſium, eluded the fleets of the enemy, and ately 
landed their forces at Dyracchium. - 
To thoſe who could eſcape the immediate fury 
of the triumvirs, the camps of Brutus and Caſſius 
afforded ſecurity, and preſented the hopes of revenge. 
The former governed in peace and with lenity the 
province of Macedonia; ; and the death of Caius 
Antonius, the brother of the triumvir, the onl 
example of ſeverity, might be juſtified by the tur- 
bolence of his own diſpoſition, and the proſcription 
4 of Cicero, Caſſius had poſſeſſed himſelf of the fleets, 
the armies, and the treaſures of Syria; and medi- 
tated the chaſtiſement of Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, 
who had endeavoured to ſuſtain the cauſe of Dola- 
bella; when he was recalled from the enterpriſe by 
the mournful intelligence of the extinction of the 
republican party in Italy: He inſtantly aſſembled 
his legions, and directed his march towards Smyrna, 
to join the army of Brutus. 
It was in the depth of winter when the confede- 
rate leaders united their forces at Smyrna. Nine- 
teen legions and twenty thouſand horſe, a nume- 
rous fleet, a confiderable treaſure, and a territory 
the moſt opulent and the moſt fertile in reſources of 
any part of the Roman empire, might well inſpire 
with confidence chiefs who lately had left Italy, 
without money, - without arms, and without fol- 
lowers. Some few moments might be allowed to 
the pious care of deploring their friends who had 
periſhed by the tyranny of the triumvirs ; nor were 
the tears which Brutus ſhed for the loſs of Porcia, 
who had yielded to the preſſure of grief and diſeaſe, 
unworthy of the fortitude of the patriot. But their 
ſorrows were ſuſpended by the hopes of vengeance 
and of freedom; and Brutus propoſed to tranſport 


immediately their armies into, Greece, and there at- 
tend 
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tend the hoſtile approaches of Octavius and Antony. 
The counſel was overruled by Caſſius, who urged 
the imprudence of leaving doubttul friends or open 
enemies in Aſia; and preſſed the reduction of the 
Rhodians and Lycians, who alone, from the banks 

of the Euphrates to the ſhores of the Hadriatic, 

preſumed to reſiſt their authority, and had allerted 

a dangerous and ambiguous neutrality. 6 

. he chaſtiſement of the Rhodians was entruſted 
to the ſkill and conduct of Caſſius, who aſſembled 
his ſquadrons at Lindus, a maritime city of Aſia; 
and at the head of a numerous fleet, advanced to 
Cnidos, a ſtation celebrated for the defeat of Mi- 
thridates. Confident in the number of their ſhips, 
and the experience of their mariners, the youth of 
Rhodes had rejected the language of ſubmiſſion, 
which had been recommended by the prudence and 
experience of their magiſtrates ; They beheld with. 
exultation the hoſtile fails of Caſſius; - and ruſhed 
impetuouſly to combat on an element which had 
been the frequent theatre of their triumphs. But 
in a long and bloody confli& their hopes were con- 
founded and their pride humbled ; five of their 
veſſels were taken or deſtroyed; and the ſhattered 
remnant of their fleet eſcaped with difficulty into 
their harbour. With eighty ſhips of war, the victor 
immediately inveſted the aſtoniſhed city. After a 
ſhort reſiſtance, the Rhodians ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion; and their lives were ranſomed at the ex- 
pence of that wealth which they had accumulated 
in ſucceſſive youre of commerce and nautical adven- 
ture. 

A ſeverer fate awaited the obſtinacy of the Ly. 
cians. With a formidable body of cavalry Brutus 
had penetrated through the paſſes of the mountains, 
and extended his ravages over the open country of 
Lycia : On the banks of a river known by the ſame - 

name, the city of Xaathus, proud of the height and 
Extent 
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extent of its walls, more proud of the tenown 
and valour of its citizens, preſumed to reſiſt the 
victorious legions of Rome. In a variety of daring 

 fallies the courage of the beſieged was diſplayed, 
but their ſtrength was diminiſhed : Every obſtacle 
was vanquiſhed by the ardour and perſeverance of 
Brutus ; the ditch was filled up, the walls were broken 
down, and the tide of aſſailants poured in through 
the breach: Yet deſpair ſupplied with the Lycians 
the place of hope. To diſappoint the avarice of 
the victors, they ſet fire to their houſes; and re- 
jecting the proffered mercy of Brutus, indignant! 
caſt themſelves into the flames. From the fatal el. 
fects of their own fury one hundred and fifty were 
preſerved by the conqueror, and reluctantly con- 
nes to live: They were difmiſſed with gifts and 
freedom by Brutus, whoſe gentle mind was oppreſſed 
by the mournful ſpectacle, and Wh 1 with 
tears the ſucceſs of his arms. 

From the chaſtiſement of Rhodes and the de- 
ſlruction of Xanthus, Brutus and Caſſius, with their 
united armies, crofled the Helleſpont, marched b 
the iſthmus of Cardia, and near Melanus halted-to 
repoſe and review their forces. Eighty thouſand 
infantry and twenty thouſand cavalry were aſſem- 
bled in defence of the republic ; but many of the 
legionaries had fought under the banners and were 
attached to the memory of Cæſar; their reluctance 
had only yielded to the moſt liberal donatives ; and 
the wealth of Aſia had been laviſhed to ſecure their 
fidelity : To juſtify their own deſigns, and to con- 
firm the wavering inclinations of their followers, 
the leaders embraced the opportunity of the milita- 
ry oration which ancient diſcipline required; and 
the taſk of vindicating their intentions by argu- 
ments, was afſ igned t to the years and eloquence of 


Caſſius. 
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& While Cæſar,“ ſaid he, © led the armies of 
the republic againſt the enemies of Rome, we 
obeyed him with alacrity, and were happy to ſerve 
under his command ; but when he declared war. 
on the commonwealth, we renounced his friends. 
ſhip ; and when he became an uſurper and a ty» 
rant, we reſented as an injury even the favours 
which he preſumed to beſtow upon us. Private 
reſentment could not have raiſed our ſwords 
againſt him; he was willing to have indulged 


us with preferments and honours ; but we ſcorned 


to receive from an individual thoſe favours which 
with juſtice could alone be conferred by the 
Roman ſenate and the Roman people. 2 


It is as that people we now addreſs you; as 
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men and fellow-citizens, who are not accuſtomed 


to own a ſuperior, but who are yourſelves the 
maſters, the diſpenſers of fortune and of dignity. 
Thoſe rights the deſtruction of Cæſar has re- 
ſtored to you; and you once more enjoy the 
happineſs of an equal condition, the ſacred 
protection of your tribunes, and the diſpoſal of 
thoſe offices which were eſtabliſhed for your 


ſafety, and for the preſervation of your tree- 


dom. 8 | 5 
An uſurper is the common enemy of all good 


citizens; but the deſtruction of him can only be 


atchieved by a few. The ſenate and the people, 
whilſt free to declare their ſentiments, pro- 
nounced their approbation of thoſe who were 
concerned in the death of Cæſar, by the rewards 
and honours which they, beſtowed upon them: 


Vet the fury of murderers and aſſaſſins has been 


let looſe againſt all who either executed or coun- 
tenanced the glorious act; and the ſtreets of 
Rome have been deluged by the blood of her 
moſt illuſtrious citizens. The remnant who have 


* elcaped, repoſe their hopes on you. It is from 
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« your zeal, from your valour, that they expect to 


é he reſibred to their families and their houſe- 


hold gods, and to ſhare with you in the glory 
* and advantages of a free and virtuous common- 
„Wealth.“ 

The gratification of fifteen 0 Keds or 
twelve pounds ſterling to each ſoldier, enſured the 
acclamations of the army to the oration of Caſſius; 
and the republican chieis, to prevent the deſigns 
of their enemies, preſſed forward to regain poſſeſ- 
ſion of the important province“ of Macedonia. 
Whilſt the days of Brutus were devoted to mar- 
tial toils, and his nights to contemplation, it is 
not ſurpriſing that his anxious mind, in the moments 
of doubttul lumber, fhould preſent to him the 
appearance of a ſpectre of gigantic ſtature and 
menacing aſpect. Who art thou?” exclaimed 
the aſtoniſhed but undaunted Roman. ] am thy 
% evil genius, and will meet thee again at Phi- 
* lippi. Brutus ſtarted from his couch; the ap- 
parition vaniſhed ; and the improbable narrative, 
which has been preſerved by Plutarch, by Florus, 
and by Appian, without commanding our belief, 

The voice of reaſon was more powerſul than 
that of ſuperſtition; and the confederate leaders, 


having traverſed, by an unfrequented route, the 


mountains which divide Thrace from Macedonia, 
pitched their camps on two ſeparate eminences in 
the ſight of Philippi. On their right was that city, 
covered by a ridge of lofty and broken hills; on 


their left, a morals, which extended to the ſea ; and 


in their front they beheld the flat and marſhy coun- 


try which for filty miles ſtretched away towards — nk 


phipolis. 

To the defence of Amphipolis, Octavius and An- 
tony had advanced by rapid marches from Dyrac- 
chium; and with one hundred thouſand foot and 
thirteen 
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thirteen thouſand horſe, intrenched themſelves in 
view of the army of the republic. But they were 
ſoon ſenſible of the diſadvantages of their ſituation ; 
a peſtilential diſorder, the effect of the ſtagnate wa- 
ters which ſurrounded them, diminiſhed the num- 
ber, while the ſcarcity of proviſions impaired the 
ſtrength, of their ſoldiers. A ſcanty and preca- 
rious ſubſiſtence was with difficulty extorted from 
the exhauſted countries of Thrace and Macedo-- 
nia; the fleets of their adverſaries intercepted all 
ſupplies from Africa and Italy; and only the ex- 
pectation of immediate action could ſupport the 
drooping ſpirits of their followers againſt the ter- 
rors of impending famine. 

The republican leaders beheld and exulted in their 
diſtreſs ; the plenty of their own camp was ſecured 
by the abundance of their magazines, and their 
communication with, and empire of, the ſea; and 
ſafe in their fortifications and the natural ſtrength 
of their poſt, they determined to await till diſeaſe 
and hunger had waſted the forces of their enemies, 
and offered them an eaſy prey to their freſh and vi- 
gorous legions. | 
But this prudent plan of victory was diſconcerted 
by the ardour of their ſoldiers. To provoke their 
antagoniſts to action, the triumvirs had repeatedly 
drawn up their army in order of battle in the front 
of their camp: The troops of Brutus and Caſſius 
had borne the infult with indignation ; and their 
impatience had been with difficulty reſtrained b 
the authority of their generals: It at length ſur- 
mounted every reſtraint; the ſoldiers of Brutus 
quitted their lines, and ruſhed to encounter 
thoſe of Octavius, whom ſuperſtition or illneſs had 
withdrawn that day from his camp. Their fury was 
irreſiſtible; and negligent of order, and deaf to re- 
monſtrance, they urged the tumultuous purſuit to 
the very tents of their enemies. Y 

_ Whilſt 
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Whilſ the republicans on the right indulged their 
inconſiderate ardour, on the leſt they were doomed 
to experience the reverſe of fortune : The lines of 
Caſſius had been ſuddenly attacked and forced by 
Antony; and Caſſius himſelf eſcaped with difficulty 
from the ſwords of his purſuers. With the com- 
panions of his flight he had halted on a neighbour- 
ing eminence; and had diſpatched a truſty meſ- 
ſenger to explore, and inform him of the ſituation 
of his colleague. In the confuſion of defeat, and 
the duſk of approaching night, he miſtook a body 
of | horſe which was advancing from Brutus to con- 
_ gratulate him, for a party of the enemy; and diſ- 
daining to witneſs the triumph of his adverſaries, he, 
with fatal precipitation, threw himſelf on his own 
ſword. 

Both Brutus and Antony had been appriſed of 
the rout of the forces of their colleagues; the ar- 
dour of their followers bad been exhauſted by fa- 
tigue, or was checked by the clouds of darkneſs; 
their prudence declined a nocturnal combat; they 
repaſſed each other on the plain, and haſtened to 
regain their former ſtations. | 

On his return to his camp, Brutus was firſt : ac- 
quainted with the death of Caſſius. His manly 
grief bewailed the friend and the patriot; but his 
ſorrows were ſilenced by the imperious voice of 
war: He collected into one camp the whole forces 
of the republic, and awaited with impatience the 
moment which was to involve bis own fate with that 
of Rome. 

It vas probably at this conjunkture chat he ad- 
dreſſed his celebrated letter to Atticus, who had 
declined the paths of greatneſs, and whoſe amiable 
qualities had rendered him equally acceptable to 
Brutus and Cicero, to Antony and Octavius. “ My- 
object,“ ſaid he, is ſecure; for either I ſhall 
by my victory, reſcue the Romans from the ſer- 
5 vitude 
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* vitude into which they are fallen, or ' periſh” in 
< the attempt; and = dying myſelf, eſcape from. 
% flavery. 1 have performed my part, and wait for 
« the iſſue in which public freedom or death is 'to 
„ follow: As for Antony who has choſen to be- 
* come the retainer of Octavius, rather than 3 
< partner with us in an equal commonwealth; he has 
«© a different alternative; either now to periſh with 
that young man, or being the dupe of his atti- 
cc fices,. to become hereafter the fubject e of his go 
« vernment.“ 

Yet although Brutus was determined not to ſur- 
viye the loſs of freedom, he neglected not the means 
to preſerve it. The ſovereignty of the ſea was "af. 
ferted by his admirals, Mucius and Ahenobarbus, 
who intercepted a fleet belonging to the triumvirs 
with two legions, and ſunk or deſtroyed the greatelf 
part. The diſtreſs of Octavius and Antony hourly. 
increaſed ; and the fortunes of the republic might 
again have been eſtabliſhed, could her ' foldiers Fave 
been content to await from famine, that victory which ; 
they aſpired to command by the ſword. | 

The ardour of his followers vanquiſhed the per- 
ſeverance of Brutus; he himſelf ſickened at the mi. 
ſeries of civil war, and was probably defirous of 
terminating the calamities of his country in a decl- 
five engagement. The night before the battle, he 1 is 
reported to have ſeen again the ſame ſpectre which 0 
had appeared to him on his march towards Philippi: : 
But the vigorous mind of Brutus was ſuperior to 
the iacta of ſuperſtition; the ſignal for action 
was diſplayed ; and in a ſhort addreſs to his ſoldiers, 
he exhorted them to fulfil his and their own expecta- 
tions. | 
The trumpets « of Brutus were anſwered by thoſe 
of Octavius and Antony; and both armies ruſhed 
with equal fury to a cloſe encounter: The conflict 
was obſtinate and bloody ; no ſtratagem was prac- 
Vol. II. L tiſed 
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tiſed on either ſide, and the fate of the day was des 
cided by the blind impetuoſity of the combatants. 
The legions of Brutus at length yielded to the ſu- 
perior numbers or fuperior courage of their ad- 
verſaries; a gradual retreat was converted into a 
_ haſty flight; and the rampart of their camp afforded - 
but a feeble and momentary ſecurity from the rage 
of the vitors. | | 
From the diſaſtrous field, Brutus with a few faith- 
ful companions had eſcaped to an eminence in the 
rear of the camp. In the battle he had diſcharged 
the: duties of a general and a ſoldier, and his in- 
dependent mind was fortified againſt the event by 
the contempt of fortune and of life. But he could 
not be indifferent to the fate of the republic. The 
unworthy expreſſion, O fortune, I thought thee 
* a ſubſtance, but have found thee an empty name, 
is impeached by the ſilence of Volumnius, who was. 
himſelf a ſpectator of the mournful cataſtrophe. 
With greater juſtice he might invoke the vengeance 
of Jupiter on the author of his country's miſery ; 
and while he deplored the ſubjection of Rome, he 
revolved with compoſure his own end. The tramp- 
ling of horſes betrayed, through the darkneſs of 
the night, the approach of the enemy. ** We muſt. 
* fly!” exclaimed Volumnius. We muſt fly 
« indeed,” replied Brutus, but with our hands, 
„and not our feet.“ He diſdained the aſſiſtance 
of a ſervile arm, and ſubmitted his fearleſs boſom 
to the ſword of his friend Strato. The magnani- 
mity of Antony honoured his remains with a ſplen- 
did-funeral;. but the beſt eulogium of his virtues 
was the jealouſy of ſucceeding tyrants : Amidſt their 
venal guards the imperial uſurpers trembled at his 
name; the proſcription of his memory proclaim- 
_ ed their abject fears; but the gratitude of Rome 
burst through the feeble: reſtraint; and whilſt 
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in Brutus his country lamented the It the R. 
mans, ſhe indignant! ly reproached the degenerate 
race, who preſumed to aſſume the ditin&tion; 


without OE to emulate the actions of their alle. 
ceſtors. Ze | 
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Sextus Pompey defends Sicily—T; he triumvirs make a 


— 


new diviſſon of the empire— Antony's progreſs through 
the Eaſt—His interview with Cleopatra le fol- 
lows her 10 Alexandria—Adminiſtration of Octa- 
vius in Iialy— He is oppoſed by Fulvia and Lucius 
Anton) — Compels Lucius Antony to ſurrender in 
Perugia—Fulvia quits Ia — Her interview with 
Antony, wwho lands in Italy and beſieges Brunduſium 
— Enters into alliance with Pompey— Accommodation 
' between the triumvir. Marriage of Antony with | 
Ofavia—Treaty with Pompey—Exploits of Venti- 
dius in the Eajt—-Ruplure between Octavius and 
Pompey—Firft eperations of Oftavius unſucceſsful— 
He lands in Sicily— Pompey is defeated in a naval 
engagement, and flies to Afia—Fate of Lepidus— 
Expedition of Antony againſt the Parthians —Bes- | 
. freges Praaſpa—is compelled to raiſe the fiege—FEf- 
fetts bis retreat with difhculty—Conduet of Pompey 
in 88 Lage death and character. 


U. C. 711. TI fleets of Sextus Pompey ill 


protected the fertile iſland of Sicily, 
aſſerted the ſovereignty of the ſea, and intercepted 


the ſubſiſtence of Rome. But the moſt illuſtrious 
of the republicans had periſhed on the fields of 


Pharſalia, Thapſus, and Philippi, or had fallen 
victims to the rage of proſcription. The victors 
proceeded immediately to a new partition of the 
empire: The feeble Lepidus was permitted to 
adminiſter part of the province of Africa while 


the þ wuthority of Octavius was extended over Spain 
an 


Nümidia; and that of Antony acknowledged 


through Traafalpine Gaul and the reſt of Africa. 


ut 
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But the moſt important object of the triumvirs 
was to reward the companions of their late victory. 
The veterans had been allured by the promiſe of Xx - 
traordinary donatives and ample ſettlements, - to 
join in oppreſling the freedom of the republic: To 
OQavius was afligned the invidious cate of diſpoſ- 
ſefling the ancient inhabitants of the molt fertile 
diſtricts of Italy; and Antony, with fix legions, 
accepted the office of extorting the treaſures of 
the opulent provinces of the Eaſt. 

It was in proſecution of this n that 5 
tony, after a ſhort repoſe at Athens, proceeded. 
to Aſia. At Epheſus he gave audience to the 
deputies of the fates which owned the autho- 
rity or influence of Rome: He reproached them 
with the aſſiſtance which they had afforded to Bru- 
tus and Caſſius; and he announced the terms of 
their pardon in the immediate payment of ten years 
tribute. The bold reply of Hybreas, Since you 
multiply our taxes, you ſhoutd multiply our Har- 
“ yeſts alſo,” might excite the ſmile, but could not 
change the purpoſe of Antony ; the temples: were 
ſtripped of their moſt valuable ornaments, the ſta- 
tues of the'gods were melted down, .and coined 
into money; and the majeſty of Jupiter, and the 
ſanctity of Apollo, were profaned by the, e 
hand of the ſacrilegious ſoldier. 
In Cilicia, on the banks of the © ydnus, Antony 
firſt beheld Cleopatra. The queen 45 Egypt had 
profeſſedly undertaken the journey, to juſtify her 
conduct during the late hoſtilities; but it is proba- 
ble that ſhe in ſecret cheriſhed a different deſign: 
She had already ſacrificed to her ambition the laſt 
of the Ptolomies, who, under the double title of 
huſpand and brother, divided with her the throne. 
The power of the triumvir could alone fix the 
ſceptre in her hand, and filence the murmurs of 
her indignant ſubjets, She doubted. not but the 
ſame 
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ſame charms which had ſubdued the heart of Cæſar 
would captivate that of Antony. As ſhe deſcended 
in more than Eaſtern magnificence the Cydnus, the 
aſtoniſhed crowd gazed in admiration on her purple 
| fails and ſilver oars, which dipped reſponſive to the 
ſound of the flute. But the eyes of Antony, unmind- 
ful of the pomp, were fixed on Cleopatra alone: He 
acknqwledged himſelf the flave of her beauty; fol- 
lowed her to Alexandria; and while half the ſub- 
ject world awaited their fate from his decifion, 
rioted in her embraces, and reſigned himſelf to 
the: arts and pleaſures of luxury and love. 

Whilſt Antony waſted or improved the hours in 
the arms of Cleopatra, Octavius was expoſed to 
the inſolence of the victorious legions: Their im- 

atient clamours demanded immediate poſſeſſion of 
the ſettlements that had been promiſed them; No- 
nius, a military tribune, who attempted to ſoothe 
their rage, fell a victim to it; his body was inſult- 
ingly thrown in the way of Octavius as he haſtened 
to the field of Mars; without appearing to obſerve 
it, much leſs' to puniſh the crime, Octavius paſſed 
with affected negligence the mangled corpſe; aſ- 
cended his tribunal, and aſſuaged the tumult by a 
diſtribution of new donatives, and an aſſurance of 
the ſpeędy performance of all former engagements. 

The fate of Nonius quickened the diligence of 
Octavius. The cities of Italy which had diſtin- 
guiſhed their zeal for the republican party, were 
ſacrificed to the avarice of the ſoldiers. Cremona 
hadimerited the hatred of the triumvirs, by its faith- 
ful attachment to the name and memory of Brutus; 
and its puniſhmetit was extended to the neighbour- 
ing city of Mantua. Among the wretched inhabi: 
rants of Mantua who were diſpoſſeſſed of their farms 
and patrimonies, the genius of Virgil permits him 
not to be confounded with the nameleſs crowd; the 
ſpirit of the bird * revolted againſt the inſo⸗ 

lenes 
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lence of military oppreſſion, and he eſcaped with 
difficulty from the ſword of a brutal centurion, bY 
committing himſelf to the winding ſtream © of the 
Mincius. The complaints of the poet touched the 
ear that was deaf to the groans of a people; and 
the reſtitution of his farm was repaid by the grate- 
ful incenſe of his muſe. 7% 
A cry of indignation was heard through- . C. 512. 
out Italy; but Octavius might have de- $ 
ſpiſed the impotent murmurs of the provincials, 
had they not been ſupported by the more formidable 
intrigues of his own colleagues. The flames of 
civil commotion were kindled by Fulvia, a woman 
of flagitious manners and maſculine ſpirit; they 
were fanned by the breath of Lucius Antony, who 
had eluded the danger of proſcription, had been par- 
doned after the defeat of Philippi, and now ſhared 
with Octavius the dignity of conſul: Theſe loudly 
arraigned the partiality of Octavius, who, in the 
diviſion of lands, had provided largely for his own 
veterans, but inſidiouſſy neglected the followers of 
Mark Antony; their remonſtrances were enforced 
by the legions under Pollio, Plancus, and Venti- 
dius. To cruſh the growing evil, Octavius ated. 
with vigour and celerity ; after an ineffectual nego- 
clation, before the ſcattered forces of his enemies 
could be united, with a numerous army he inveſted 
Lucius in Perugia; the walls of that fortreſs were 
attacked with ardour and defended with gallantry 
but the garriſon yielded to the preſſure of famine z 
Lucius conſented to implore the mercy of OQavius ; 
he was diſmiſſed to Spain, with the honourable: but 
empty title of pro-conſul; his ſubmiſſion influenced 
the conduct of the other leaders, who returned to 
their former inactivity; while the reſtleſs Fulvia, im- 
patient of defeat, and eager for revenge, embarked 
for Greece, to ſolicit new/ commotionss. 
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Amidſt the careſſes of Cleopatra, An- 
i had not been inſenſible to the 
voice of honour. The province of Syria had been 


"ravaged by the ſquadrons of Parthia; and to vindi- 


cate the dignity of Rome, Antony prepared, with a 


formidable army, to paſs the Euphrates. He was 


diverted from this deſign by intelligence of the diſ- 
turbances in Italy; with two hundred gallies he 
ſailed from Alexandria, and was received at Athens 


by Fulvia. Their ſhort interview was productive on- 


ty of mutual reproaches; he arraigned her turbu- 
lence, and ſhe accuſed his infidelity, Leaving ber 

to the torment of her own reflections, Antony haſti- 
ly embarked again for Italy, landed his forces in 
the neighbourhood of Brunduſium, and laid ſiege 


to that city, whoſe inhabitants acknowledged the 


particular influence of Octavius, and had refuſed to 
admit him within their gates. 

At Athens, Antony had liſtened te an ambaſia- 
dor from Sextus Pompey, who with a numerous 
fleet ſtill rerained the iflands of Sardinia and Sicily; 
and who, arouzed from his inactivity by the diſſenſi- 
on of the triumvirs, prepared fo affert his own im- 
portance: His proffered alliance was readily em- 


braced by Antony, who propoſed to him to block up 


the harbour of Brunduſium by ſea, whilſt he aſſaulted 
the walls by land. ; 


Io the defence of Htonduſars the m of Oc- 
tavius had marched with diligence and alaerity; but 


bowever deſirous the leaders might be to terminate 


their differences in a field of battle, their followers 


beheld the approaching conteſt with open difguſt. 
Ihe death of Fulvia, whoſe baughty ſpirit coutd 
neither brook the triumph of Octavius, nor the in- 
difference of Antony, reſtored the hopes of 'accom- 
modation; the latter confented to receive the hand 


of Octavia, the ſiſter of the former. A new par- 
Ution of the empire was ' propre and executed; 


File 
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Lepidus was confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Africa; ä 
and from the city of Codropolis, in Illyricum, the 


authority of Antony was extended over the Eaſt; 
and to the Weſt, the indpendent power of Octavius 
was acknowledged. 3 + 
In the new arrangement the intereſts 
of Pompey had been deferted by the 
perfidy of Antony; but the triumvirs were awaken- 
ed by the clamours of the capital to the preten- 
ſions of that chief, From the ports of Sicily 
2nd Sardinia his numerous cruifers intercepted the 
ſubſiſtence of Rome; and an hungry and im- 


U. C. 7174. 


patient multitude reproached the timidity or ſu- 
pineneſs of their rulers. To the uncertain chance of 


war was preferred the more ſecure reſource of ne- 
gociation; and, on condition that he ſhould not 
violate the fafety of the feas, Sicily and Sardinia 
_ were ſolemnly renounced to Pompey : He was pro- 


” 


moted to the ſacred dignity of augur; was per. 


mitted, though abſent; to ſue for the confulſhip, and 
to diſcharge the duties of the office by any of his 
friends; was reimburſed for his father's propertx 


which had been confiſcated; and obtained a general 
pardon for the remnant of the republicans who had 


furvived the fields of Pharſalia, of Thapſus, and 


From Rome, Antony haſtened to A. 
thens with Octavia. In the Eaſt, his | 
forces, under Ventidius, had ſurpriſed the 'Parthian 
camp, and had avenged the fate of Craſſus by the 
death of Pacorus, the eldeſt ſon of the Parthian 
monarch, The martial ambition of Antony was 


rekindled by the exploits of his lieutenants; 'he. 


aſſumed the command ot his army, and preſſed the 
ſiege of Samoſatis, the capital of Antiochus, king 
of Commagena: But his panence was exhauſted 
in the tedious enterpriſe 3 he liſtened to the propo- 


als of Antiochus; conſented to a peace for the ſum 


V. C. 71g. 
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of three hundred talents; and from che inglorio us 
expedition returned to Athens to wanton in the em- 
-braces of his new conſort. 

Ihe errors of Antony adorned the reputation of 
Gens: : His fleets and armies were conducted 
to victory by the {kill and courage of Agrippa ; bis 
councils were directed by the prudence and wiſdom 
of Mxcenas ; he already repined at the advantages 
which had been allowed to Pompey, and aſpired to 
ureſt from him the ſovereignty of the deep. 

V. C. 716. The moſt ſolemn treaties are but 
weak barriers to the ambitious; Pom- 
pey was accuſed by Octavius of having renewed 
his naval depredations; yet in his firſt attempt the 
triumvir had little reaſon to exult in his e : 
from the coaſt of Meſſina he was repelled and 
ſued by the victorious fleet of Sextus : To n 
his navy, the woods of Avernus were devoted to 
the axe; and Agrippa was ſummoned from re- 
ſtraining the levity 7 the Gauls, to contend for 
the empire of the ſea. 
b. ©. uy The preparations of Odavius bad 
' awakened the jealouſy of Antony ; but 
in a ſecond interview their friendfhip was reſtored 
by the mediation of Octavia. Antony already re- 
volved the invaſion of Parthia, and indulged the 
hopes of. erecting his trophies on the banks of the 
Euphlates and the Tigris: He conſented to ex- 
change one hundred and twenty ſhips of war for 
twenty thouſand legionaries ; and to cement their 
future amity, a new alliance was projected between 
Antyllus, the eldeſt ſon of Antony, and Julia, the. 
daughter of Octavius. 

Three powerful fleets menaced the conqueſt] of! 
Sicily and the deſtruction of Pompey. From Ta- 
rentum, Statilius Taurus commanded the ſhips which 
had been received from Antony; from Utica, Le- 
pidus was to fail with a formidable ſquadron, and 
.3pelve legions 3 ; and from the Julian port, the 

1 numerous 
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numerous veſſels which had been conſtructed by 
the diligence of Agrippa, were to ifſue under the con- 
duct of Octavius himſelf. But the fleets of Octavius 
and Taurus were encountered and diſperſed by the 
fury of a tempeſt, and Lepidus alone ſafely gained 
and diſembarked his forces on the Sicilian coaſt. 
The pride of Pompey was elated by the diſaſters 
of Ocdavius; clothed in green he facrificed to 
Neptune, and aſſumed the title of Son to the God 
of the Ocean; but diſgrace and defeat followed 
cloſe on his impious preſumption. Labienus ſtill 
oe an important ſtation near Lylibzum ; on 
the northern fide of the iſland Agrippa had effefted 
his landing without loſs ; and Octavius having 
repaired his fleet, again alarmed the coaſt by. his 
preſence; aſſumed the command of his forces on 
the iſland; and at the head of twenty-one legions, : 
advanced to join the army of Lepidus. 
Incapable of reſiſting his enemies at land, Pom- 
pey prepared to encounter th em at ſea; that ele- 
ment had hitherto been propitious to himſelf and' 
his family; and he truſted to his former fortune, 
to the ſkill of his officers, and to three hundred veſ- 
ſels manned by experienced mitiners. The fleet 
of Ottayius was commanded by Agrippa, and was 
nearly equal in number; between the pramontories' 
of Mylæ and Pelorus, the ocean was purpled with 
the blood of the kindred combatants: The ſhips | 
of Pompey were at length difconcerted by the ma- 
nœuvres, or oppreſled by the valour of their ene. 
mies; and ſo general was the deſtruction, that ſe- 
venteen alone eſcaped from the action and purſuit. 
Theſe ſteered to Meſſina, and received on board 
their chief, who, from a neighbouring mountain, 
had beheld the diſaſtrous combat, which for ever 
overwhelmed his hopes. He embarked his treaſures 
WA” [ain amor, and deſpairing to retrieve his 
& for rtune, , | 
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fortune, directed his courſe: towards the ſhores of - 
Aſia, to implore the protection of Antony: 

Eight legions ſtill defended the walls of Meſ- 
ſina; z they yielded to the promiſes rather than the 
arms of Lepidus, and were perſuaded to ſwell the 
number of his forces. The pride of that chief was 
_ inflamed by the review of - twenty-two legions ; he 
not only kept poſſeflion of Meſſina, but avowed his 
pretenſions to all Sicily: It was in vain Octavius 
repreſented that he had acted in the war as an ally, 
and not as a principal; Lepidus recapitulated his 
injuries in the late partition of the empire, and of- 
feted to evacuate Africa and Sicily, provided he 
was reinſtated in the government of the warlike 
province of Spain. 

It was preſumed the pretenſions of the triumvirs 
could only be determined by. open war. But the 
officers and ſoldiers derided the authority of the 
feeble Lepidus; they reſpected the prudence of 
Oftavius, and revered the name of Cæſar. The 
emiſſaries of that artful youth had ſucceſsfully ſcat- 
tered the ſeeds of diſcontent through the camp of 
his rival; the legions which had lately quitted the 
ſervice of Pompey marched out of the lines with 
their arms and enſigns; the infantry and cavalry, 
which had been tranſported. from Africa, followed 
their example; and after a faint attempt to awe the 
riſing ſedition, Lepidus himſelf, deſerted by his 
troops and © attendants, relinquiſhed the imperial 
robe for the habit of a private man, and entered as 
a ſuppliant the tent of Octavius. The -multitude 
. beheld, with aſtoniſhment, the man who a few mo- 
ments before had ſhared in the adminiſtration of 
the Roman empire, proſtrate himſelf at the feet of 
his ſucceſsful colleague : But their compaſſion was 
checked by contempt; the life of Lepidus was ſe- 
cured by the weakneſs of his character; and the 
arrogance of Octavius 8 to diſmiſs to a 

private 
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private ſtation, a rival whoſe abilities he defpiſed : 


too much to dread. 


While Octavius from the Weſt extended his do- 


minion over Sicily and Africa, Antony in the Faſt 


was expoſed to the to:ls and dangers of a Parthian 


war. Hehad quitted with alacrity the modeſt beau- 
ties of Octavia; but it was with reluctance he dif- 


engaged birfelf from the ſenſual embraces of the 


amorous Cleopatra. The queen of Egypt had 


advanced to meet her lover in Syria; and her dili- 


gent affection was rewarded, not by the gifts of gold 


or precious ſtones, but by the laviſh and inſulting 


preſent of all Phcenicia, Cyprus, and part of Cilicia. 
His frantic liberality was reproached by the murmurs 
of his ſoldiers; their clamours arouzed the chief 


from the couch of love and luxury; and at the 


head of ſixty thouſand legionaries, thirty thouſand 


auxiliaries, and ten thouſand cavalry, he traverſed 


the hilly region of the leſſer Armenia, paſſed the 


Euphrates, and inveſted Praaſpa, the capital of Atro- 


patanian Media. 
The royal city of Ecbatana, with the greateſt part 


of Media, acknowledged the authority of the king 


of Parthia; the remnant of the province was ſub- 


jected to the independent ſway of a deſcendant of 


Atropatros, who had ſucceſsfully reſiſted the arms 
of Alexander, and who had eſtabliſhed the ſeat of 
his government at Praaſpa. The natural and faith- 


fol confederate of Parthia, his avarice or ambition 


had invaded the territories of the king of Armenia; 
and it was to avenge the injuries which had been 


offered to the ally of Rome, that Antony had paſſed 
the Euphrates, 4 difplayed his les to the mar- 


tial inhabitants of Media. | 
The ſiege of Praaſpa was toes commenced be- 


fore Antony repented of the adventurous enterpriſe. 


The rapid ſquadrons of Parthia and Media ruſhed 


to overwhelm the daring invader: He was deſerted _ 


2 5 


PR 


e thal. fears or lev? of hs —— monarch ; 
his engines were deſtroyed ; and two legions, which 
he bad left to guard them, were cut to pieces. A 
fruitlels diſplay of valour, and a victory more fatal 
to his own troops than to thoſe of his enemies, di- 
miniſhed not his diſtreſs; be accepted the inſolent 
counſel of the Parthian king, and retired with- 
diſgrace from the inauſpicious walls of Praaſpa. 

- The difficulties of retreat were ſcarce leſs nu- 
merous than the obſtacles to conqueſt: In a march 
of three hundred, miles the compact order of the 
legions was continually broken by the inequalities | 
of a mountainous country: In eighteen attacks 
they bore with patient courage the barbed arrows 
and miſſile weapons of the Parthians ; and to the 
dangers of combat were added the extremities of 


hunger and thirſt. The character of Antony was 


marked by the ſingular contraſt of hardineſs and 

effeminacy; he ſhared without repining the coarſe 

© and-frugal.diet of the camp; and the murmurs of 

the ſoldiers were ſilenced, and their courage con- 
firmed, by. the example of their general. 

V. C. 718. On the frontiers of Syria, Antony 

i reviewed his way- worn followers: Near 

one-third had periſhed by fatigue, by famine, or the 

' axrows of the Patthians : It was here alſo he was 

Mord of the defeat of Pompey, and the depo- 


tion of Lepidus. The former, with ſeventeen veſ- 


| ſels, had arrived on the coaſt of Aſia; he had lif- 


tened with fond credulity to a report that 1 


had periſhed in Media; and had aſpired to the ſo- 
vereignty of the Eaſt. The return of the triumvir 
diſpelled the pleaſing iluſion; and he endeavoured 
to intereſt in his defence the policy ol the chief, 
whoſe authority he had attempted to uſurp. Oc- 
<-tavius,” ſaid he, © will ſoon have the ſame quar- 
rel with you that he has lately had with me; 
and afterwards with Lepidus : : He conſiders the 

| b empire 
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e empire as his property, and cannot endure a \ pats : 
tt ner: His open. force is not ſo Aangerous ag the 
cc, inſidious profeſſions, and the artful diſguiſes with, 
“ which he hides his deſigns. I make, you an of- 
ce fer of a friendſhip that is ſincere, and of à faith 
<« that is yet unbroken. I made you the ſame offer, 
* while I was maſter of Sicily and Sardima, and 
<« in the height of my fortune. By accepting it 
„vou will ſave the remains of a family yet re- 
| © ſpected by the Roman people; and by joining 
« with me, you will gain the accefhon of a party, 
< whom even adverſity has not prevailed on to 
* abandontheir leader.“ ; 

To add weight to his ſolicitations, Pompey had - 
employed the treaſures which he had brought from 
Sicily in raiſing new forces, and purchaſing new 
allies. His preparations alarmed the jealouſy of 
the governors of the Aſiatic provinces z/ and in an 
attempt to penetrate through Bithynia, he was en- 
compaſſed by the troops of Antony. Deſerted by 
his ſoldiers and his attendants, he was, after a feeble 
reſiſtance, compelled to ſurrender; and was imme 
diately put to death by Titius, who endeavoured to 


Juſtify the haſty execution by the orders of Anton. — 


Thus miſerably periſhed, in the fortieth year ß 
his age, Sextus Pompey, the laſt deſcendant of a 
man who had attained the enviable appellation of 
Great. He was neither formed by nature nor edu- 
cation to emulate the renown of his illuſtrious fa- 
ther: Rude in ſpeech and behaviour, he. was go- 
verned in peace by his ſlaves and freedmen, and in 
Mar, his predatory incurſions reſembled rather thoſe 
of a robber or a pirate than of a leader who aſpired 
to ſhare in the adminiſtration of the Roman world. 

But his name was ſtill dear to the Roman people; 
in his death they lamented the extinction of a family 


who had adorned the republic wi repeated tri- 
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umphs; and when Titius preſumed in the theatre 
of Pompey to celebrate, by public games, his own 
proſperity, he was driven from the circus by the 
+ IM and execrations of thi indignant mul- 
titu « 
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Attachment of A nony to cn invaſion » | 
 Armenia—Seizes the perſon of the Armenian ing 
Conquers Armenia Triumphal entry into Alex 
andria—Be/ſtows ſeveral of the Eaſtern provinces 
on his ſons by Cleopatra Conduct of Ottavius— 
Wars with the Dalmatians and Pannonians—Adorns 

| Rome—Magnificence of Agrippa—Antony forbids 
Ofavia'from viſiting the Eaſt—Rupture between 
him and Oftavius—T hey mutually promiſe to re- 
Aore the republic. Octavius paſſes into Greece 
75 arations of Antony — His extravagance—Battle 
ctium Flight of Cleopatra — I. followed by An- 

— of Antony deftroyed—His army ſurren- | 
dere retires to Alexandria—Reſumes his former 
life of luxury —Ofavius penetrates into Egypi Ad. 
vances towards Alexandria—Adtion before that city 
Antony is deſerted by all his forces — His death 
Octavi us enters e ee of OI ob 


By the Pro vol of 1 and U. c. 719, 729. 
the ſubſequent death of Pompey, the _ | 
Roman world was divided between Octavius and 
Antony; the former of whom was maſter of the 
Welt, and the latter of the Eaſt ; and it might have 
been expetted, that theſe powerful chiefs, connected 
by private as well as public alliance, would have 
abandoned, or ſuſpended at leaſt, all further deſigns 
of ambition, and allowed mankind to breathe from 
the horrors and deſtructive ravages of civil com- 
motion: Yet the ſubjects of Rome were permitted 
_ to indulge but a ſhort time the flattering idea; and 
the very event on which they had founded their 

„ M | hopes 
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hopes of tranquillity became the immediate exxiſe of | 
open hoſtilities. : 

The marriage of Octavia had FOR diQated by 
x policy; but the heart of Antony was the willing 
flave of the charms of Cleopatra: No ſooner did 
he return to. Alexandria, than he reſigned himſelf 

to the embraces of the Egyptian queen. The diſ- 
cord of the Median and Parthian monarchs inter- - 

- Tupted for a moment their licentious pleaſures. 
Impatient to efface the diſgrace of bis late enter- 
priſe, Antony accepted with alacrity the profered al- 
liance of the former; advanced with a ſtrong army 
to the frontiers of Armenia ; and condeſcended' to 
practiſe on Artavaſdes thoſe arts which had been 
ſucceſsfully exerciſed againſt himſelf. The Arme- 
nian prince was invited to a conference by -the Ro- 
man general; was ſeized, and loaded with chains. 
His ſubjects reſiſted the commands of a captive 
monarch, and raiſed to the throne in his place his 
ſon Artaxias; but the tender years of Artaxias 
were unequal to the taſk of governing a kingdom 
attacked by foreign enemies, and diſtracted by do- 
meſtic faction; and after a feeble reſiſtance, Arme- 

nia ſubmitted to the arms of Antony. 

A conqueſt which had been atchieved by treache- 
ry was celebrated with magnificence. The perſon 
of the Armenian king was expoſed to the inſults 
of the effeminate Egyptians ; but Artavaſdes, mind- 

ful of the regal dignity, ſcorned to proſtrate him- 
ſelf before the throne of Cleopatra. The pride of 
that imperious woman was exaſperated by his refu- 
fal; he was led to priſon ; and his ſubſequent death 
was regarded as the conſequence of his firmneſs. 

The honours of the triumph had been conſidered 

as the excluſive right of Rome; and the miſtreſs of 
the Roman world beheld, with jealouſy, the ſacred 

ceremony proſtituted to the wiſhes of the luxurious 
inhabitants of Alexandria. On the * day that 
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the ſplendid proceflion moved ſlowly through the 
ſtteetr of the capital of Egypt, Antony, ſeated on 
a throne of gold by the ſide of Cleopatra, pro- 
claimed his own infatuation and her aſcendancy. 
With frantic liberality he ſcattered the provinces of 
the Roman empire: To the kingdom of Egypt he 
added Lybia and Calv-Sytia; and affociated with 
the queen, Cæſario, whom he affected to confider as 
the lawful ſon of Julius Cæſar. To his own chil- 
dren by that princeſs he affigned the thoſt wealthy 
regions of the Eaſt: To Alexander, the eldeſt, 
were allotted Armenia, Media, and Parthia, the con- 
_ queſt of which Antony deemed already certain; and 
to Ptolomy, the youngeſt, were reſerved Phenicia, 
Upper Syria, and Cilicia. 

The activity and prudence of Octavius were ad- 
vantageouſly conttaſted with the indolence and ex- 
travagance of Antony. The former had exerciſed 
his legions, and endeavoured to efface the fuſpicions 
vhich had been entertained of his perſonal courage, 
in a dangerous but fuccefsfal warfare with the hardy. 
inhabitants of Dalmatia and Pannonia: The ſpoils 
of his victories he had devoted to the embelliſhment 
of the capital; and the example of Octavius was 
imitated by the uſefuk magnificence of his faithful 
friend Agrippa. Ancient aqueducts were reſtored, 
and new ones conſtructed; one hundred and rhirty 
reſervoirs collected, and one bundred and fiy 
fountains diffuſed through the city a conſtant ſup- 
ply of falubrious water; an hundred and ſeventy. 
baths, glittering with marble, were perpetually open 
for the accommodation of the citizens. But the 

moſt ſtupendous enterpriſe was cleanſing the com- 
mon ſewers : Thoſe eternal fabrics, which immortalize 
the name of the Fargquins, had long been neglected, 

and were entirely obſtructed; the daring genius of 
Agrippa poured the ſtream of ſeven rivers through 
the Tobterrancons” paſſage; and he is faid to have 
| M 2 , embarked 
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embarked himſelf on the artificial navigation, and 
to have paſſed to the Tiber under the ſtreets. 290) 


buildings of Rome. 


The populace were . by beaches and en- 
tertainments, and were gratified by repeated dona - 
tions of wine and corn. But amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the Weſt, the eyes of Octavius were in- 
ceſſantly directed towards, the Eaſt. The modeſt 
beauties of Octavia were ill calculated to inflame 
the ſenſual mind of Antony, who himſelf was but 
little capable of ſentimental delicacy : The former 
had paſfed over to Greece with a deſign of pre- 
fenting herſelf to the latter in Syria, as he proceeded 
on his intended expedition againſt Parthia. The 
jealouſy of Cleopatra was awakened by the propoſed 
interview with her more youthful. rival; ſhe. was 
frequently. ſurpriſed in tears, and affected to ſink 


under the weight of ber anguiſh. Her pretended 


ſorrows excited the real concern of Antony: The 
duty of the huſband was overwhelmed in the paſ- 
hon. of the lover; Octavia received a cold and im- 
perious mandate to return to Rome. She ſubmit- 
ted with ſilent reſignation to the harſh. command; 


ſhe reſiſted with firmneſs the ſolicitations of her bro- 


ther, to renounce the hand, and retire from the | 
houſe of her unv orthy conſort ; ; and the reputation 


of Antony was more fatally wounded by her fide- 


lity and obedience, than it could have been by her 

clamours or Teproaches. „ 

U. C. 7. The injury offered to Octavia was the 
fig nal of open hoſtilities between her 

brother and Re huſband. The inſatiate thirſt. of 


ambition was inflamed by private reſentment : It is 
probable. Octavius, from his earlieſt entrance on the 


theatre of public life, had cheriſhed. the idea of ſuc- 
cceding to the authority as well as the name and for- 
tunes of Czzfar ; he had united or broken with every 


„ 


party as his own intereſt had diQtated.; he had ſuc- 
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ä ceſſively protected and proſcribed the aſſaſſins of his 
uncle; had flattered and oppreſſed the feeble Le- 
pidus; had treated with, and atchieved the deſtruc- 
tion of, the unſulfpectinig Pompey; and ſole maſter 
of Italy and the weſtern provinces, he was enabled 
to brave the power of his remaining-competitor for 
empire. He prepared for the conteſt with an ala- 
crity which but ill correſponded with his former 
caution : To the indignant multitude and obſequi- 
ous ſenate, he diſplayed the follies and exceſſes of 
his colleague; dwelt with pleaſure on his ſcandalous 
connection with the Egyptian queen; his injurious. 
diſtribution of the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire; and profeſſed his own intention to reſign the 
illegal power be had occupied, and to reſtore the 
freedom of the republic. 

His artifices were retorted by the addreſs, and his | 
feelings inſulted by the reſentment, of Antony. 
The latter bound himſelf by a ſolemn oath, in fix . 
months after he ſhould have relieved Italy from the 
tyranny of Octavius, to re-eſtabliſh the common- 
wealth, and mingle with his fellow-citizens : At the 


fame time he formally repudiated Octavia; proclaim- | 


ed his marriage with Cleopatra; and declared open 
War againſt his rival. 
The mutual invectives of the exaſperated compe- 

titors might influence or amuſe the Romans; but 
their pretenſions could only be aſſerted in a field of 
battle; and their hopes and paſſions might well 
have juſtified their immediate encounter: Yet ſome 
delay neceffarily aroſe from the magnitude of their . 
pretenſions ; and it required no inconſiderable por- 
tion of time to collect and unite the ſcattered forces 
of the Roman world. 2 

It was not until the ſpring, that the” 4 
diligence of Octavius had ig, Ge at v. 0. 722. - 
Brundufium eighty thouſand legionaries and twelve 
thouſand cavalry”: Determined. to involve his anta- 
; [a 


— 


_ diſtruſt had prevailed through the party of the 


. hour of action approached ; ch in a nel in whi ch 
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oniſt in all the difficulties of a defenſive war, * 
inſtantly embarked his troops, and with a favoura- 
ble wind, and under the convoy of two hundred and 


fifty ſhips of war, he reached the promontory of 


Acroceraunus ; £"& ſtation which had been rendered 
auſpicious by firſt. receiving. the legions of Cæſar 
when he paſſed over into Greece to contend for em- 
pire with Pompey. 

Though indolent and luxurious in prof erity, 
the vigour and ability of Antony had been Jifplayed 
in adverſity ; arid it was preſumed that the import- 
ance of the preſent conteſt would have called forth 
thoſe qualities which had recommended him to the 
confidence of Cæſar, and which had enabled him to 


triumph over Brutus and Caſſius. But every vir- 


tue ſeems to have withered in the embraces of Cleo- 
patra; an hundred thouſand infantry, and twelve 
thouſand cavalry, marched indeed beneath his ban- 
ners; and the moſt diſtant kings of the Eaſt obeyed 


his ſummons; but a band of Greek comedians 


formed the choiceſt part of his retinue. The re- 
monſtrances of his moſt faithful friends could not 


divide him from the ſide of Cleopatra; and the 


luxury of his table might well juſtify the farcaſtic 
queſtion : * What rejoicings will theſe people 
& make for a victory, who indulge in ſuch ſumptu- 
ee ous entertainments on the eve of a dangerous 


„ war?” 


On the oppoſite ſhores of the gulf Ambracia, which 
opens into the channel that ſeparates the iſlands of 


Corcyra, Leucada, and Cephalonia, the hoſtile forces 


of Octavius and Antony, from Toryné and un, 
vigilantly obſerved each other's motions. a 7 

alter; 
the aſcendancy and arrogance of Cleopatra had eſ- 
tranged from his preſence his moſt able adherents; 
even his own reſolution ſeems to have wavered as the 


— 


the ! | 
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the queen of Egypt preſided, it was determined to 


retire to Alexandria, if the enemy permitted them 
to paſs unmoleſted; but if attacked, to riſk the 


empire of the Roman world on a naval ehgage- 


ment, 
The courage of A had been diſplayed; and 


his reputation eſtabliſhed, on the field of Philippi; 
his manners had endeared him to the veterans of 
the legions ; and the ſoldiers admired in their ge- 
neral the virtues and vices they practiſed themſelves: 


' Yet the influence of Cleopatra prevailed on him to 


negle& the repreſentations of his friends, and to 
abandon the advantages which he evidently poſſeſſed 


at land; on board two hundred and thirty large 


3 


veſſels, he embarked twenty thouſand legionaries; 
and advanced, in order of battle, towards the 2 


of his rival. 
The cautious ſoggeltiiine of Octavius yielded to 


the daring counſels of Agrippa; the ſignal for ac- 


tion was diſplayed; and the armies from the oppoſite 
ſhores remained the anxious ſpectators of the im- 
portant conflict. "The ſhips of Antony were ſupe- 
rior in ſize; thoſe of Octavius were lighter, and 
his mariners had been trained in repeated conteſts _ 
with Pompey. The battle yet raged with doubtful 

violence; when Cleopatra, confounded by the ſhouts 

and groans of the combatants, acknowledged the 
fears of her ſex, and fled in diſmay from the ſcene 
of ſlaughter: Her galley, conſpicuous by its purple 
fails and gilded poop, revealed to the fleet her 
ignominious flight; and ſixty Egyptian veſſels de- 
ſerted their ſtations, and followed the inglorious ex- 

ample of their queen. The heart of Antony was 
ſtill the flave of that princeſs; and to the impulſe of 
a moment he facrificed for ever his fame and his 
fortunes : He turned his back to the enemy; and, 
winged by love, overtook, and entered, the fying 


* of Cleopatra. - | 
— | Though 
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Though diſcouraged by the ſhameful deſertion of 
their chief, and oppreſſed by the ſuperior. numbers 
of their adverſaries, the fleet of Antony ſtill main- 
tained an honourable, though ineffectual, reſiſtance : 


The ſetting ſun beheld their total defeat ; and the 
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ſlaughter of twelve thouſand legionaries might wit- 
neſs the obſtinacy of the vanquiſhed, or the cruelty 
of the victors. 

The army of Antony had been ſpectators of the 
flight of their general, and the deſtruction of his 
fleet; and their acquieſcence under the authority of 
the conqueror was juſtified by a review of their 
ſituation. The legions, uninflamed by party zeal, 
were allured into civil war by liberal donatives, 
and ſtill more liberal promiſes. A defeat, by dif- 

abling the chief from the performance of his en- 
gagements, diſſolved the mercenary allegiance of 
his followers; and left them to conſult their own 
ſafety by a timely deſertion of an unſucceſsful cauſe. 
Tt was of little moment to the provinces under whoſe 
name they were oppreſſed; they were driven by 
the impulſion of the preſent power; and as ſoon as 
that power yielded to a ſuperior force, they haſtened 
to implore the clemency of the conqueror. The 
battle of Actium had decided the fate of the com- 
petitors ; Europe, Africa, and Aſia, ſubmitted to, 
and were eager to congratulate the victor; and 
Egypt alone offered a feeble and doubtful barrier to 
the ambition of Octavius. 

While the ſucceſsful Octavius exulted i in the ful 
neſs of proſperity, the wretched Antony was diſ 
tracted by ſhame and indignation. His ſilence be- 
trayed the anguiſh of his foul; and for ſome days 
he maintained a ſullen reſerve towards the fatal en- 
chantreſs whoſe baneful influence had overwhelmed , 
him with diſgrace and calamity. But the charms 
of Cleopatra were too powerful to be long reſiſted ; 
and her infatuated lover, after a vain attempt to 


arm 
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arm in his ſupport the legions of Africa, retired-to 
Alexandria; reſumed a life of luxury and riot; 
and amidſt dance and revelry, awaited the approach 
of his rival, as the ſignal of his diſſolution. | 

Let in the midſt of this apparent indifference to 
life, both Antony and the queen ſubmitted at times 
to make advances to Octavius, and to fue for 
mercy. The meſſengers of the former were dif- 
miſſed in ſilence; but Cleopatra was inſtructed to 
hope that ſhe might yet merit the favour of the 
conqueror, by een the ſinking fortunes of 
his competitor. 
After a ſhort viſit to Rome, which 7 
was ſucceſsfully employed in calming o 
the angry ſpirits of the victorious legions. whoſe 
ſeditious clamours demanded the inſtant reward of 
their toils; Octavius, impatient to eſtabliſh by the 
death or captivity of his rival, his undiſputed empire 
over the Roman world, embarked again for Aſia. 
He was received into Peluſium, probably with the con- 
nivance of Cleopatra; and at the head of a numerous 
army preſſed forwards to Alexandria. His approach 
tranſiently revived the warlike ſpirit of Antony; he 
aſpired to a glorious death in arms; and fallying 
from the gates of the capital of Egypt, charged 
with his martial band the cavalry of his enemy 
The efforts of deſpair were felt and reſpected; * 
adverſe ſquadrons fled in confuſion before his ſwordè 
the ſtreets of Alexandria witneſſed his triumph; and 

elated by the gleam of returning fortune, Antony 
_ diligently collected the fleets and armies of Egypt, 
and propoſed on the fame day to encounter his rival 
by ſea and by land. 

He was ſoon caught to diſtinguiſh this involuntary 
impulſe of valour from that courage which is ani- 
| mated by hope and guided by reaſon : His forces 
already deſpaired of the unequal conteſt; the fleets 
of pt 1 from their harbour 3 to ſubmit 

to 
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to the fammons of ORtavivs ; his cavalry deſerted 


him; his infantry was routed; and as he entered 


Alexandria, abandoned and diſconſolate, his indig- 
nant murmurs were heard to accuſe the fidelity of 
the Egyptian queen. 

The prudence or guilt of Cleopatra might well 
be alarmed by the ſuſpicions of a deſperate or in- 
jured lover: She had concealed herſelf from his 
immediate anger in a ſtrong and ſtately edifice which 
had been erected for her ſepulchre; and the report 
of her death was artfully and induſtriouſiy circu- 
lated. The intelligence was received by Antony as 
the final extinction of his hopes and fears. Fame 
and empire were no more; and love alone, that had 
remained to gild the gloom of exiſtence, was now 
alſo withdrawn. Impatient of further delay, he 


threw himſelf with Roman fortitude on his ſword; 


his fall alarmed his attendants; their officious zeal 
raiſed him from the ground, and informed him of 
the fafety of Cleopatra. The dying lover was con- 
veyed to the preſence of his miſtreſs; the expiring 
lamp of life ſeemed reſtored by her fight ; he ex- 
horted her not too deeply to reflect upon the cruel 
change of fortune which he had experienced in his 
latter days, but rather to think of that glory and 
renown in which he had lived fo long; and that 
after he had been the firſt man in the world, 
and the moſt illuſtrious of the Romans, he was at 
length overcome by a Roman. He concluded with 


adviſing her to preſerve her life, if ſhe could, con- 


ſiſtent with her dignity ; and after calling for a 


_ draught of wine, and ſwallowing it eagerly, breathed 
his laſt in the fifty-third year of his age. 9 


The ſame meſſenger announced to Octavius the 


death of Antony and the ſubmiſſion of Alexandria. 


He affected to weep at the firſt, but he diligently 
prepared to avail himſelf of the laſt :, He entered in 


triumph the proſtrate city ; the effeminate Alex- 
andrians 
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andrians beheld with terror the ferocious aſpects of 
his martial followers ; but their lives were ranſomed 
at the expence of their treaſures; and Octavius 
conſented to pardon, where his intereſts were not 
concerned to puniſn. „ | 

The fate of Cleopatra remained yet to be decid- 
ed; and the pride of Octavius would have been 
flattered by leading in chains the . captive queen of 
Egypt. He con ſcended to an interview; and 
endeavoured to reconcile her to life by inſidious 
aſſurances of reſpect. It is probable that Cleopatra, 
confident in her charms, cheriſhed the hope of 
captivating the heart of the conqueror. The arti- 
ficial poltteneſs of the cold-blooded youth ſoon 
recalled her to more magnanimous ſentiments ; ſhe 
| ſcorned to ſolicit the pity of Octavia, or to ex- 
poſe her beauteous form to the inſult of the Roman 
populace ; with manly firmneſs ſhe applied the dead- 
j aſp to her arm. Her example was imitated by 
her faithful attendants, Tras and Charmion ; as the 
latter ſlumbered on the verge of death, her attention 
was awakened by the intrufion of an officer from 
Octavius. ls this well done?” exclaimed the 
Roman, as he ſurveyed the mournful ſpeQacle. 
« Extremely well,“ replied the expiring Charmion ; 
e and becoming a princeſs deſcended from ſo il- 
“ luſtrious a race of monarchs.” .. 
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republic Anſiber of the ſenate—Oftavius aſſumes 
the adminiſtration of the empire with the titles | of 
Imperator and Proconſul for ten years—Partition of 
the provinces — Octavius is permitted to devolve the 
command of the legions on his lieutenants—Arrange- 
ment of Egyp.— Diſtinction between the ſenatorial 
and imperial proconſuls—T he preſence of the emperor 
ſuper ſedes the commiſſions of the former — He is al- 
lowed to maintain an armed force in Italy and Rome 
Ae is diſtinguiſbed by the title of Auguſtus Ab- 
- Jed flattery of the Romans. 
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v. Cc. 722, 725. IT HE name of the republic might 
ſurvive the fall of Antony, but its 
11] conſtitution was finally extinguiſhed. After the 
oh - victory of 4 Cium, to uſe the words of a profound 
| and elegant hiſtorian®, the fate of the Roman world 
depended on the will of Octavius, ſurnamed Cz/ar, 
by his uncle's adoption. The conqueror was at the 
| head of forty-four veteran legions, conſcious of 
their ſtrength, and the weakneſs of the government, 
habituated during twenty years civil war to every 
act of blood and violence, and paſſionately devoted, 
to the houſe of Cæſar, from whence alone they had 


Gibbon. 


received, 
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received, and expected, the moſt laviſh rewards. 
The provinces, long oppreſſed by the miniſters of 


the republic, ſighed for the government of a ſingle 
perſon, who would be the maſter, not the accom- 


plice, of, thoſe petty tyrants. The people of Rome, 


viewing with a ſecret pleaſure the humiliation: of 


the ariſtocracy, demanded only bread and public 


ſhows, and were ſupplied. with both by the liberal 


hand of Octavius. The rich and polite Italians, 
who had almoſt univerſally embraced the philoſophy 
of Epicurus, enjoyed the preſent bleſſings of eaſe 
and tranquillity, and ſuffered not the pleaſing dream 
to be interrupted by the memory of their old tumul- 
tuous freedom. With its power the ſenate had 
loſt its dignity; many; of the moſt noble families 


were extinct; the republicans of ſpirit and ability 


had periſhed in the field of battle, or in the pro- 
_ ſcription. . The, door of the afſembly had been de- 
ſignedly left open for a mixed multitude of more 


than a thouſand perſons, who reflected diſgrace upon 4 
their rank, inſtead , of deriving honour from it; 


| ſoldiers, ſtrangers, and half barbarians, had been 
indiſcriminately introduced by Julius Cæſar; and 
after his death the abuſe had become ſtill more fre- 
quent, and more ſcandalous.” 

Yet, if we can credit the teſtimony of Dion Caſ- 
ſius, the conqueror heſitated to impoſe that yoke 
which the degenerate Romans were impatient to 
receive. The reſignation of Sylla had been reward- 

ed by a peaceful and natural death; while Cæſar 


had periſhed by the hands of thoſe on whom he had 
laviſhed wealth and honours. The celebrated con- 


ſultation with Agrippa and Mæcenas, who directed 
the councils, and ſhared the confidence of Octavius, 
may ſafely be queſtioned ; and even if the artificial 


character of the latter juſtifies the doubtful narra- 


tive, it is not probable that a debate of ſo delicate 
a. nature ever tranſpired beyond the walls of the 


cabinet 


* 


of indulging a juſt vengeance; and the odium the 


ad at ** 0 9 


„ 


cabinet in which ir was condudies; yet the e 


tale has furniſhed a'copious ſubject to ſucceeding hif- 


torians; and the different diſpoſitions of the ont 
ſtateſmen may beſt be delineated by a review of the 
arguments they are ſuppoſed to have adopted; * '! 

Marcus Vipfanius Agrippa, from an obſcure birth 
and ſtation, had been raiſed by perſonal merit to 
the firſt honours of the ſtate; 3nd bad uniformiy 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a brave ahd ſttilful com 
mander. The defeats of Sextus Pompey, and An- 


tony, though attributed by the voice of flattery to 


the auſpicious influence- of Octavius, were in ſe- 
cret' acknowledged as the effects of the courage 
and conduct of Agrippa. Superior to vain diſtinc- 
tions, his magnanimous ſpirit had rejected the prof. 
fered honours of the triumph, and he eourted — 


alone by the purity or luſtre of his actions. In an 


eloquent diſcourſe he is repreſented as deploring 


the inevitable miſchiefs of deſpotiſm, which fei- 
tered and enfeebled the human mind; and as de- 


ſeribing the happineſs and glory which the Romans 


had enjoyed and attained under the conſular govern- 
ment. He reminded Octavius of his duty to the 


ſenate and the people, and the reſpect that he had pro- 
feſſed for their mutual rights, while he purſued in 


arms the aſſaſſins of his uncle. He warned him of 


the reproaches he muſt incur, if he ſhould appear 
to have concealed his ambition under the ' pretetrce 


muſt attend his open violation of the conſtitutio 
of his country. He inſinuated the danger that muſt 
ariſe from his Enn to enſlave a people, who 


—_— r .X- 


the dominion. of all the korrophdidg nation ee 


difficulties that mult preſent themſelves in e ad- 
miniſtration of ſo great an empire; the hors that 
are for ever faſtened in the pillows of kings; aud 
the fatal effects which might be expected ffom the 
ambition or reſentment of thoſe who aſpired to the 

ſame 
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ſame power, or beheld with indignation the ſubver- 
| fion of the commonwealth; and whoſe courage, in 
every attempt againſt his perſon, would be extolled 
as a noble effort of patriotiſm, to reſtore the frees 
dom of their country. 

The illuſtrious extraction of Caine Cilnius Mans: 
cenas was derived from the ancient kings of He 
truria; but his own policy or moderation ever con- 
fined him within the modeſt rank of the equeſtrian 
order; and his addreſs had acquired the eſteem, 
without alarming the jealouſy of his powerful pro- 
tector. He appears prudently to have declined the 
dignity of office, and the adminiſtration of pro- 
vinces; i and rather wiſhed to be conſidered as 
the private friend, than the public miniſter of 
Octavius. The Rains which might have been af- 
fixed to a life of luxurious indolence or amorous 
activity, have been effaced by his taſte for learning, 
and his encouragement of the learned; and at the 
diſtance of eighteen centuries his very name is ſtill 
expreſſive of a liberal patron. More zealous for the 
immediate intereſts, than the future glory of | his 
prince, he deſcribed the empire as labouring under 
its own weight, and requiring the authority of a 
chief, who might be aided, not controuled, by the 
counſels of thoſe who were qualified to ſerve him; 
he obſerved that the period was no more in which 
the republic could rely on the virtue and forbear- 


- ance of her moſt diſtinguiſhed citizens; and that 


to attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of a free and equal 
commonwealth, would only ſubject it to the- rage 
of civil diſcord, from the ambition of a variety of 
rival pretenders; he enforced, and he was liſtened 


to with profound attention, the ſafety of Octavius 


= omar, which could only be aſſdred by retain- 
ing the power he had acquired; and that the mo- 
ment he deſcended into the rank of a private citi- 
zen, he would be expoſed to the implacable revenge 
| FEA | . | of 
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of the deſcendants of thoſe whom he had bein 
obliged to ſacrifice to his own preſervation. | 

It is not difficult to conjecture to whoſe counſels 
the preference was given. The advice of Mæcenas 
was approved and adopted. Yet it was determined 
to deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, 
and to venerate the name, but eradicate the princt- 
ples, of a republic. 

The gratification and rwe 00 of — victori-· 
ous legions were the firſt and immediate concerns of 
Octavius. Each ſoldier received two thouſand ſeſ- 
tertii, or about eight pounds ſterling ; but at the 
ſame time the army was purged of all ſlaves and 
ſtrangers; the future levies were directed to be 
made from Roman citizens only; their arrogance 
was repreſſed by the gradual diminution of their 
numbers; and they were diſtributed along the 
banks of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, 
where their ſtrength and valour might vindicate the 
majeſty, without inſulting the weaknels, of Rome. 

The next object of the attention of Octavius, was 
the reformation of the ſenate. He was elected cen- 
for; and in concert with his faithful Agrippa, he 
examined the liſt of ſenators, expelled a few mem- 
bers, whoſe vices or whoſe obſtinacy required a pub- 
lic example; perſuaded near two hundred to pre- 
vent the ſhame of an expulſion, by a voluntary re- 
treat; raiſed the qualification of a ſenator to about 
ten thouſand pounds ſterling; created a ſufficient 
number of patrician families; and accepted for him- 
{}f the honourable title of Prince of the Senate, 
which had been always beſtowed by the cenſors on 
the citizen the moſt eminent for his honours and 
ſervices. | | PETE 

It was before an afſembly thus modelled and pre- 
pared that Octavius pronounced a ſtudied oration 
which diſplayed his patriotiſm, and diſguiſed his 
ambition. No one,” faid he, © will doubt my 
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power to retain the government; my enemies 
have ſuffered the juſt effects of their obſtinacy, 


or have been reconciled by my clemency: the 4 


attachment of my friends has been confirmed by 
my liberality, and augmented by my zeal... 1 have 
many allies, and numerous forces; money, ma- 
gazines, and ſtores of every deſcription ; and, 

what is. of more conſequence than theſe, 1: am 
placed by the choice of the ſenate and peyple of 


Rome at the head of the republic. 
„My preſent conduct wall, I hope, explain my 
former; and ſilence the malignant whiſpers of 


thoſe who would impute my paſt actions to am- 


bition, or who ſuppoſe I am not ſincere in the 
reſignation which I profeſs to make. 1 renounce 


the ſovereignty I poſſeſs; and deliver the empire 
into your hands, not merely in the condition in 


which I received it, but improved by wy labours 


and my counſels. _ 
« Let this action then evince the ſincerity of 


the declarations. I made, when being engaged in 


the late unhappy conteſt, I profeſſed that my 


intentions were to obtain juſtice againſt the mur- 
derers of my father, and to alleviate the miſe- 
ries of the afflicted commonwealth. ' . 


* [ wiſh indeed that this taſk had never been im- 
poſed upon me; that the republic had never ſtood 


in need of my ſervices ; and that the fatal divi- 
ſions which we have experienced, had been avert- 
ed by the protecting care of the gods; but. fince 
the Fates had otherwiſe decreed, and ſinee the 
commonwealth required, young as I was, my 


aſſiſtance, I declined neither toil nor danger, in 
the ſervice of my country. The entreaties of 
my friends, the menaces of my enemies, the tu- 5 


mults of the factious, the enterpriſes, of the am- 
bitious, could not deter me from the inceſſant 
purſuit of your welfare; regardleſs of my .own 
W H. N a tv, 
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. fate, I was intentonly on your 1 The bene - 
fits you have derived from my efforts are numerous 
« and ſplendid ; and the only recompence 1 aſpire 

* to is the grateful reflection of having delivered my 

country from the evils which impended over it, 

and of having eſtabliſhed that tranquil an: ang 
which you now enjoy. 

„ I have ſatisfied my duty and. my inclinations ; 
and, indifferent to power, I ſolemnly reſtore to 
“you your ancient rights. I exhort you to reſume 

e the ſacred truſt, to enforce the laws, to direct 
the provinces, - and to command the armies; it is 
for you to preſerve the, ſalutary ſeverity of thoſe 

regulations which the wiſdom of our anceſtors 
& adopted. | 

„ Nor even will this reſignation appear extraor- 
* dinary to thoſe who have obſerved the modera- 
ce tion with which J have declined the unprecedent- 

c ed honours that have been preſſed on my ac- 
„ ceptance; nor to thoſe who calmly eſtimate the 

real value of human poſſeſſions, will it appear a 
« weaknels to relinquiſh the empire I have attained ; 
* for if juſtice is my guide, what more juſt than 
e that I ſhould reſtore to you your own? If I am 
governed by prudence, can it be more conſpicu- 
«* ous than in retiring from trouble, from envy, 
and the artifices of my enemies? If glory is my 
object, even my adverſaries muſt confeſs that it 

js ſecured by transferring empire to others, and 
, remaining ſatisfied myſelf with the equal condi- 
“ tion of a private citizen? | 

* Emulous of the renown of my father, to every 
& other atchievement I prefer that e nal which 
e diſtinguiſhed him, when, being offered the ſove- 
855 reignty of his country, he refuſed to accept it; 

* and 1, in actual poſſeſſion of that ſovereignty, 
e now reſign it. His conqueſts of Gaul, and of 
hs Egypt, k his victories 0 over Pharnaces and Juba, his 
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6 paſſage of the Rhine, the Danube, and the Bri” 
<« tiſh ſea, are, in my opinion, eclipſed by this 
c rare inſtance of forbearance; even the merit of 
„ having conducted to ſo glorious an iſſue the un- 
„ happy conteſts in which we have been engaged; 
c the chaſtiſement of our enemies, and the pro- 
© tection of our friends; with the more enviable 
* diſtinQtion of having diſarmed, by our clemency, 
& civil war of its terrors, cannot be compared to 
cc this: That, being in a condition to reign, we have 
«© not been intoxicated with power ; nor could he be 
| ©. dazzled with the offer of a crown ; nor could I be 
© ſeduced by the poſſeſſion of an empire. 
I do not refer to this action from oſtentation, 
<« nor to avail myſelf of the eſteem which muſt at- 
tend it; but to prove that I know the value of 
„ my preſent conduct, and have made it my 
choice, becauſe I think it the moſt glorious. 

<« It is not your indifference to the magnanimity 
„ of my intentions that I apprehend ; but I dread 
your jealouſy of the ſincerity of my profeſſions ; 

e yet you heſitate not to credit the illuſtrious ex- 
„ amples which are recorded of ancient virtue; 
e you admit that the Horatii and the Decii, that 
« Marcus Curtius, and Regulus, ruſhed on danger, 
« or devoted themſelves to deſtruction, to eſtabliſh 
da reputation after death: why ſhould not I, to 
enjoy, even in my life, fame far ſuperior to theirs, 
< perform the action which I now propoſe? Were 
ce our anceſtors alone capable of magnanimity, and 
js the preſent age barren of public virtue? 

Vet think not, conſeript fathers, that I mean 
< to revive the late diſtractions, or propoſe to com- 
* mit the guidance of the veſſel of the ſtate to an 
e unruly and factious multitude. No; broken with 
„ toil, and. overwhelmed with labour as I am, 1 
« ſhould prefer death to ſuch a deſertion of the 


* public cauſe. To you, my fathers, who poſſeſs 
| N 2 | 2m wiſdom 
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« wiſdom and virtue equal to the weighty truſt, 1 


<< reſign this government. Weary with folicitude 
“ and care, I retire from that envy which always 

cc muſt attend grandeur, and prefer the happineſs 
e of a private life to the dangers of empire. To 
e your united judgments, which muſt ever excel 
„e that of an individual, I now commit the repub- 
lic; and I conjure you, in conſideration of any 
<« ſervice which I may have rendered to my 
country, either by my arms, or by my counſels, 


that you will permit me to retire in quiet, and 


„allow me the opportunity of proving that I know 
& how to obey, as I knew how to command. In 


a private ſtation, unguarded and unattended, I 


« may rely for ſafety on your affection, and be de- 
„ lvered from the dread of inſult or violence. But 


even ſhould I fall by the unweatied malice of 


& any ſecret enemy, it is better to die than to 


„ purchaſe ſecurity by enſlaving my country. If 


ce the event ſhould be fatal, poſterity at leaſt muſt 

acknowledge, that, far from wading through 
e the blood of others to obtain empire, I have 
6 relinquiſhed it at the expence of my own. 
«© Whoever ſhall attempt my life, muſt provoke 
*« your vengeance, and aces of the immortal gods; 
6 and, with the affaſſins of my father, will add 
40 adother example to the monuments of human 
C juſtice and divine indignation. 

« All men are born to die; but he who dies as 
« well as lives, with honour, in fome meaſure diſ- 
ce appoints his fate, and may be ſaid to partake of 
Hitherto, I truſt, I have not lived 
inglorious; and the lefs arduous part of my taſk 
© js alſo in my power. I now therefore reſtore 
ce to you the arms, the revenue, and the entire 
„ adminiſtration of the commonwealth. Be not 
e diſmayed by the greatneſs of the object on the 


e hand, nor conlider it too lightly on the 


other; 
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<« other; though from this moment I ſhall not 
< preſume to command, I will not refuſe to adviſe. . 
„ Let the law be the unalterable rule for your. 
e conduct; for, though'eſtabliſhed regulations may 
« ſometimes be productive of inconvenience, yet 
te the evil which may ariſe from them will be trifl-. 
„ing to thoſe which are produced by frequent 
* change, and the dangerous ſpirit of innovation. 
Commit the provinces, in peace or war, to men 
* of approved wiſdom and virtue. Do not envy. 
“ each other the emoluments of office; but let 
“ your attention be directed to the interelts of the 
republic, inſtead of your own. Provoke not 
“ raſhly the enmity of any neighbouring power ; 
* nor fear to aſſert, when invaded, the dignity of 
te the republic. Provide with care for the ſubſiſt- 
<& ence of the army, leſt neceſſity ſhould impel the 
ce ſoldier againſt the property of the citizen; and 
e let the diſcipline of your troops proclaim them | 
the guardians, and not the oppreſſors, of the 
* people.“ 

Such, according to Dion Caſſius, was the me- 
morable addreſs of Octavius to the Roman ſenate ; 
and, though the fidelity of the hiſtorian may be 
impeached, yet his account of ſo important a tranſ- 
action demands to be preſerved; the perplexed ſtyle 
of the oration may be imputed to the policy of 
Octavius, defirous of involving himſelf in — 
It was heard by the ſenate with private contempt, 
and public reſpe& ; many ſtill reverenced in ſecret 
the equal laws of a free commonwealth ; but it was 
dangerous to truſt the ſincerity of the ſpeaker, and to 
diſtruſt it was perhaps ſtill more dangerous. The an- 
ſwer of the aſſembly was unanimous and deciſive; 
they refuſed to accept the reſignation of Octavius; 
they conjured him not to deſert the republic that 
he had ſaved. After a decent reſiſtance, with feign- 
ed reluctance, and real * Octavius ſubmitted 


to 
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to the orders of the ſenate, and conſented to receive 

the government of the provinces, and the general 
command of the Roman armies, under the well- 
known names of Proconsur and IMPERATOR; 
but he would receive them only for ten years; 
and while he devoted himſelf to the adminiſtration 
of the more turbulent and diſtant provinces, he 


reſtored thoſe which were eſtabliſhed in peace and 


ſecurity to the care of the civil magiſtrate. The 
warlike diſtricts of Spain, of Gaul, and Dalmatia ; 
the-wealthy kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, were 
ſubjected to the rule of Octavius; his authority 
was acknowledged by the martial legions which 
were ſtationed on the banks of the Rhine, the Da- 
nube, and the Euphrates; and, poflefled of the 
riches of the eaſt, and the valour of the weſt, he 
| beheld, without jealouſy, the conſuls or the ſenate 
_ exerciſe a precarious power over the fertile region 
of Africa ; the iſlands of Sardinia, Sicily, and Crete ; 
the exhauſted countries of Epirus and Macedonia; 
and the effeminate natives of Pontus, Bithynia, and 
Aſia. 

As it was impoſſible that Octavius could perſon- 
ally command the legions of ſo many diſtant fron- 
tiers, he was indulged by the ſenate, as Pompey 
had already been, in the permiſſion of devolving 
the execution of his office on a ſufficient number 
of lieutenants. In rank and authority theſe officers 
ſeemed not inferior to the ancient proconſuls, but 
their ſtation was dependent and uncertain ; they re- 
ceived and held their commiſſions at the will of a 
ſuperior, to whole auſpicious influence the merit of 
their actions was legally attributed; they were the 
repreſentatives of the EMPEROR; and to him were 
reſerved the triumphal honours which were earned 
by their conduct or courage. It was, however, 
ſome ſatisfaction to the ſenate, that he always dele- 


gated _ power to the members of their yet 
e 
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The imperial lieutenants were of confular or præto- 
r ian dignity; the legions were commanded by ſe- 
nators ; the prefecture of Egypt was a fingle ex- 
c eption; that kingdom which is included within 
the peninſula of Africa, ſeems to have excited the 
peculiar jealouſy of Octavius: the natural levity 
of the inhabitants was nouriſhed by the genial 
warmth of the climate and the fertilizing inundati- 
ons of the Nile; and the near proſpe& of the 
throne of the Ptolemies might have inflamed the 
ambition of an illuſtrious ſenator. The prudence of 
Octavius aboliſhed the public aſſemblies and nation- 
al councils of Alexandria; he forbade the reſort 
of Egyptian nobles to Rome, and of Roman ſena- 
tors to 9 and he committed the adminiſtra- 
tion of that celebrated kingdom to Cornelius Gallus, 
a Roman knight, who appeared to poſſeſs the im- 


portant quality of obſequious fidelity; and whoſe 


moderate pretenſions were not ſufficient to awaken 
the fears of his maſter, 

Some ſhadow of reſpe& was ſtill preſerved for 
the name and dignity of the republic; the procon- 
ſuls of the ſenate, particularly thoſe of Afia, Greece, 
and Africa, enjoyed a more honourable character 
than the lieutenants of the Emperor, who command- 
ed in Gaul or Syria. The former were attended by 
lictors, the latter by ſoldiers; but a law was paſſed, 
that, wherever the emperor was. preſent, his ex- 
traordinary commiſſion ſhould ſuperſede the ordinary 
juriſdiction of the governor ; and a cuſtom was in- 
troduced, that the new conquelts belonged to the 
imperial portion. 

A more important privilege was ſoon after con- 
ferred on Octavius, which rendered him the undiſ- 
guiſed maſter of Rome and Italy. By the ancient 
maxims of the republic no military command was 
ſuppoſed to exiſt within the limits of Italy; but the 
ſelutar regulation was diſpenſed with in favour of 

the 
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the new chief of the commonwealth z . even, in 
ace, he was authoriſed to maintain his guards 
within the very walls of the capital. His command 
indeed was confined to thoſe citizens who were en- 
gaged in the ſervice by the military oath; but ſa 
eager were the Romans for ſervitude, that the ob- 
ligation, was voluntarily taken by the magiſtrates, 
the ſenators, and the equeſtrian order, till the ho- 
mage of flattery was inſenſibly converted into an an- 
nual and ſolemn proteſtation of fidelity.” 

The conſular and tribunitian powers were united 
in OQavius ; and an obſequious ſenate was occupied 
in determining by what title they ſhould diſtinguiſh 

- the firſt miniſter of the republic. The name of 
Octavius, we have already obſerved, was derived 
from an obſcure town in Aricia; that of Cæſar 
had been remarkable for too ſplendid a career of 

victory, and for too unfortunate an end, to be aſpir- 
ed to, or coveted by his adopted ſon. The happy 
flattery of Munatius Plancus ſuggeſted the appella- 
tion of Abdusrus, as expreſſive of the character 
of peace and ſanctity. The idea was approved by 

the ſenate and the prince; ſucceeding generations 
confirmed their choice; and, through the diſcord- 
ant dynaſties of Romans and Greeks, of Franks 
and-Germans, the name of Auguſtus has been in- 
diſſolubly blended with the imperial dignity. 

If Auguſtus was willing to conceal from the Ro- 
mans their ſervile condition, the degenerate ſuc- 
ceſſors of the Scipios and the Catos ſeemed to tri- 
umph in their chains, and. appeared enamoured of 
. their bondage. The moſt illuſtrious citizens at- 
fected toimiiate the manners of the barbarians whom 
© they had deſpiſed and vanquiſhed. The cuſtoms 
of the Gauls and Germans were embraced by their 
conquerors ; and a practice, which fidelity in war 
had conſecrated among the favage tribes, was in- 


troduced and extended through the peaceful n 
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of Italy; numbers of the Romans devoted them- 
ſelves to Auguſtus, and ſolemnly vowed to unite 
their fate with his; their adulation ſeemed even to 
ſurvive, when life was extinguiſhed; and ſeveral, in 
their wills, appointed ſacrifices to the gods for the 
ſignal bleſſing, That —_— 20 125 a when 
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16 HISTORY OF ROME. 
CHAP. XIII. 


Account of the Roman territories —In Europe—In Aſia 
In Africa—Importance of Egypt—General extent 
and number of the inhabitants of the empire. Mi- 
litary e/tabliſhment—Diſpoſition of it—Naval ęſta- 
bliſhment—Fleets ſtationed at Ravenna, Miſenium, 
and Frejus Imperfect idea of the revenue of the 

 empire—Tributes of Afia—Revenues of Egypt and 
Gaul—Iealth of Spain and Africa—Introdufion 

. of the cuſtoms—Commerce with India Fir: efta- 
blifſhed by the Ptolemies—Continued by the Romans 
after the conqueſt of Egypt—Principal objects of In- 
dian traffic —Spices and aromatics—Precious flones—— 
Silk—Suppoſed amount of the cuſtoms—Of the exciſe 

Fax on legacies and inheritances—General revenue 
of the empire—Wealth of individuals. 


FROM the time that Romulus firſt eſtabliſhed his 
ruſtic followers on the banks of the Tiber, the 
Roman arms during ſeven ſucceſſive centuries, had 
ſteadily advanced to victory. In Evroes they had 
ſubdued Spain, Gaul, and Italy; Greece, Thrace, 
and Macedonia; with the provinces of Rhætia, No- 
ricum, Pannonia, Mœſia, and Dalmatia, which 
were confounded under the general appellation of 
Illyricum, and were bounded and protected by the 
broad and rapid ſtream of the Danube. 

In As1a, Lydia, Phrygia, and Cilicia, with the 
maritime countries of the Pamphylians, Licians, and 
Carians, the Grecian colonies of Ionia, the opulent 
and extenſive province of Syria, with the barren. 
and narrow diſtricts ' of Phœnicia and Paleſtine, 

were united under the dominion of Rome. 5 
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In Arzica, her authority was nee 
throughout the fertile regions of Libya, which for- 
merly had compoſed the territories of her rival, 
the republic of Carthage; it embraced the king- 
dom of Numidia, and Mauritania, ſtretched over 
Tingitana, and terminated at the diſtant {tation of 
_ Salle, on the verge of the ocean. 

Egypt, whoſe doubtful fituation has embarraſſed 
the geographers of. antiquity, who heſitate to what 

ortion of the globe they ſhall aſſign it, was the 
laſt of the kingdoms which had been eſtabliſhed by 
the ſucceſſors : of Alexander, that conſented to re- 
ceive the Roman yoke ; but, though the lateſt ac- 
quiſition, it was at the ſame time the moſt im- 
portant. We have already noticed the various pre- 
cautions with which Auguſtus provided for its ſe- 
curity; and his extraordinary ſolicitude ſeems not 
only to have proceeded from conſidering it as one 
of the chief granaries on which, Rome depended 
for ſubſiſtence ; but as the ſeat of commerce with 
India and Ethiopia, which had enabled the Ptole- 
mies to amaſs ſuch enormous wealth as excited the 
envy and admiration of other princes, and pro- 
duced, when brought into the treaſure of the em- 
pire, an alteration in the value of property, and 
the ſtate of manners in Rome itſelf. | 

In the contemplation of ſuch extenſive territories, 
it is not ſurpriſing, that the Romans ſhould de- 
ſpiſe or overlook the barbarous countries deſtined 
to ſubvert their empire, and ſhould affert their do- 
minion to the whole world; but the impartiality-of 
the hiſtorian rejects the language which might ſoothe 
the pride of the victorious republican ; and on an 
accurate ſurvey it may be concluded, that the Ro- 
man empire extended in breadth, from the Danube 
to Mount Atlas, about eighteen hundred miles; and 
in length, from the Weſtern ocean to the Euphrates, 


above three thouland miles ; 3 and has been calcu- 
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lated to. contain near one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants. 

I0o guard the frontiers of ſo vaſt an empire, the 
peace eſtabliſhment of Rome was fixed by Auguſtus 
at twenty-five legions ; each of theſe, including the 
auxiliaries, might be compoſed of twelve thouſand 
men; and together formed a ſtanding army of 
three hundred thouſand ſoldiers. Of theſe, eight 
legions were aſſigned their permanent ſtation on 
the banks of the Rhine; four guarded the paſſage 
of the Danube; the tranquillity of Spain was main- 
tained by two legions ; the turbulence of Dalmatia 
was repreſſed by three; four legions were diſtributed 
along the Euphrates ; and four more were divided 
between the kingdom of Egypt and the province of 
Africa. Even Italy was not left deſtitute of a mili- 
tary force; above ten thouſand ſoldiers, diſtinguiſhed 
from the legions by their more ſplendid arms, and 
leſs rigid diſcipline, were formed into city cohorts 
and prætorian guards, and watched over the latety 
of the prince and capital. 

Without a naval force the defence of the empire 
would have remained imperfect. The ocean, though 
an object of terror to the Romans in general, had 
been the theatre of triumph to Auguſtus, His vic- 

tories on that element over Sextus Pompey, and 
Antony, had impreſſed on him the advantages which 
might be derived from the ſovereignty of the ſea. 
To preſerve it he ſtationed two fleets in the moſt 
convenient ports of Italy; the one at Ravenna, on 
the Adriatic, the other at Miſenum, in the bay 
of Naples. From repeated engagements the ancients 
had been convinced, that their gallies for ſervice 
ought to be confined to two or three ranks of oars. 
It was with theſe that Auguſtus, at Actium, had 
ſnatched the victory from the lofty and unwieldy 
Hips of his rival. And it was of theſe he compoſed 
the a at Ravenna and Miſegum ; ; a formidable 

x ſquadron 
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ſquadron alſo occupied the harbour of Frejus, on the 
coaſt of Province, and numbers of armed veſſels 
were deſtined to ply in all the gulfs and navigable 
_ rivers throughout the empire; theſe were ſupported 
by ſeveral thouſands of mariners ; . and the whole 
amount of ſoldiers and marines, for the naval eſta- 
bliſhment of Rome, may be eſtimated at between” 
forty and fifty thouſand. - | 

The maintenance of ſuch conſiderable numbers 
in arms and idleneſs naturally dire&s our attention 
to the revenues of the Roman empire. According 
to Suetonius, Veſpaſian was heard to ſay that a ſum 
ſuppoſed equal to about three hundred and thirty 
millions ſterling was required annually to ſupport 
the imperial eſtabliſhment. But the enormous cal- 
culation can only excite our aſtoniſhment, without 
commanding our belief; and, by the diligence of 
a modern hiſtorian, a more probable account has 
been drawn from a laborious and ingenious review 
of the provinces which compoſed the Roman empire. 
By the conqueſts of Pompey the tributes of Aſia were 
raiſed from fifty to eighty- five * millions of drachms, 
or about two millions and a half ſterling. Under 
the laſt and moſt indolent of the Ptolemies, the re- 
venue of Egypt is ſaid to have amounted to twelve 
thouſand five hundred talents, a ſum equivalent to 
rather more than what was derived from Afia ; but 
which was afterwards conſiderably improved by the 
more exact economy of the Romans, and the in- 
creaſe of the trade of Æthiopia and India. Gaul 
was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by commerce; 
and the tributes of thoſe two great provinces have * 
been compared as nearly equal to each other in va- 


* Mr. Gibbon appears, on this occaſion, not to have conſi- 
dered Plutarch with his uſual attention.— I kaow not what edi- 
tion he has conſulted; but that of Bryanus, as well as ſeveral 
others, ſtate the revenue of Rome to have been improved by 
the conqueſts of Pompey from fifty to eighty- five millions of 
drachms Os inſtead of one hundred and thirty-five, 


lue. 
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lue. The ten thouſand Eubœic or Phœnician ta- 


Tents, about four millions ſterling, which vanquiſh- 
ed Carthage was condemned to pay, within the 


term of fifty years, were a flight acknowledgment 


of the ſuperiority of Rome, and cannot bear the 
leaſt proportion with the taxes afterwards raiſed both 
on the lands and on the perſons of the inhabitants, 
when the fertile coaſt of Africa was reduced into a 
province. 1 5 

Spain, by a very ſingular fatality, was the Peru 


and Mexico of the old world; the diſcovery of the 


rich weſtern continent by the Pheœnicians, and 
the oppreſſion of the ſimple natives, who were com- 
pelled to labour in their mines, for the benefit of 
{trangers, form an exact type of the more recent 


hiſtory of Spaniſh America. The Phcenicians were 


acquainted only with the ſea-coaſt of Spain; ava- 
rice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of 
Rome and Carthage into the heart of the country ; 
and almoſt every part of the ſoil was found preg- 
nant with copper, filver, and gold. According to 
Strabo, twenty thouſand pound weight of gold was 
annually received from the provinces of Auſtria, 
Gallicia, and Luſitania. - Mention is made by 
Pliny of a mine near Carthagena, which yielded 
every day twenty-five thouſand drachms, or near 
three hundred thouſand pounds a year; nor is there 


any reaſon to ſuppoſe that it was leſs productive 


in the time of Avguſtus, than in that of Trajan. 
From theſe ſcattered lights, it may be concluded 
that the general income of the Roman provinces 
amounted to between fifteen and twenty millions 
of our money. Yet, whether Auguſtus was deſir- 
ous to relieve the more diſtant parts of the empire, 
or cheriſhed a ſecret wiſh to impoverith the ſenate 
and equeſtrian order, he had fcarce aſſumed the reins 
of government, before he inſinuated the neceſſity of 
_ throwing an equitable proportion of the public bur- 
| Ft WA : den 
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den upon Rome and Italy; and the introduction of 
the cuſtoms and the exciſe was followed by an aſſeſſ- 
ment on the real and perſonal property of the Roman 
citizens, who had been exempted from any kind of 
contribution above a century and a half. 

The rate of the cuſtoms varied from the eighth 
to the fortieth part of the value of the commodity; 
but it was impoſed on every kind of merchandiſe 
that entered the capital; and, in whatſoever man- 
ner the law was expreſſed, it was the Roman pur- 
chaſer, and not the provincial merchant, who paid 
the tax. The provinces would ſoon have been ex- 
hauſted of their wealth, if the manufacture and 
commerce of luxury had not inſenſibly reſtored to 
the induſtrious ſubjects the ſums which were ex- 
ated from them by the arms and authority of 
Rome. And it is probable, that the productions 
raiſed or wrought by the labour of the provincials 
were treated with more indulgence than was 
ſhewn to the pernicious commerce of Arabia and 
India, which already awakened the attention, and 
ſoon after excited the remonſtrances of hs Te- 
nate. | 

When the throne of the Piolenties: was ſub- 
verted by the ſuperior fortune or genius of 
Rome, the trade of India was carried on by the 
victors through the ſame channel, but with an in- 
creaſe of ardour. Berenice, a city which had 
ariſen under the auſpices of Ptolomy Philadelphus, 
on the coaſt of the Red Sea, and almoſt under 
the tropic, became the emporium of Indian com- 
merce. From Berenice the goods were tranſported 

by land to Coptos, a city three miles diſtant from 
the Nile, but which had a communication with that 
river by a navigable canal, and thence carried down 
the ſtream to Alexandria. The diſtance from Be- 
renice to Coptos was, according to Pliny, two hun- 
dred and Rd A e and the road lay 

rouge 
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through the deſert of Thebais, almoſt. outicely deſ- 
titute of water. But every difficulty was removed, 
and every deficiency ſupplied, by the vigour and poli- 
cy of a powerful onarch. Springs were explored, 
and caravanſeras were erected, to relieve tHe thirſt 
and provide for the repoſe of the adventurous tra- 
vellers; and the precious cargo, fraught with gems 
and frankincenſe, amply repaid the ſalutary muni- 
ficence of the prince. 

The ſhips . for India took their depar- 
ture from Berenice; and ſailing along the Arabian 
ſhore to the Promontory Syagrus, now Cape Ra- 
| . falgate, directed their ſubſeqnent courſe to Zizerus. 
_—_— This according to the ingenious author of the 
_, Spirit of Laws, was the kingdom of Sigertis on 
Wis 1 the ſea- coaſt adjacent to the mouth of the Indus, 
111.08 _ conquered by the Greek monarchs of Bactria; but 
„ Major Rennell, in his Memoir for illuſtrating his 
= Map of Indoſtan, ſuppoſes it a port on the northern 
= part of the Malabar coaſt. Ancient authors have not 
_ conveyed ſuch information as will enable us to 
| Ih pronounce with certainty, which opinion is beſt 
_ founded; nor can we even point out with accuracy, 
i110 what were the other ports in India which the mer- 

chants from Berenice frequented when firſt that 

trade was opened. 

From Alexandria a favourable breeze frequently 

carried veſſels in ten days to the mouth of the Tiber; 

but beſides the Indian commodities imported into 

the capital of the empire from Egypt, the Romans 

received an additional ſupply of them by another 

mode of conveyance. From the earlieſt days, there 

ſeems to have been ſome communication between 

Meſopotamia, and other provinces on the banks of 

HE | the Euphrates, and thoſe parts of Syria and Paleſtine 

_ which lay near the Mediterranean. The migration 
oh of Abram from Ur, and of the Chaldees to Sichem, 

in the land of Canaan, is an inſtance of it. The 

> Ny through the deſert which ſeparated theſe 

countries, 
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countries, was much facilitated by its affording a 
| ſtation abounding with water, and capable of cul- 
tivation. As the intercourſe increaſed, the poſſeſ- 
ſion of this ſtation became an object of fo much 
importance, that Solomon, when he turned his at- 
tention towards the extenſion of commerce among 5 
his ſubjects, built there a. fortified city. Its ſitu- 
tion amidſt palm trees is deſcribed both by the Syrian 
name of Tadmor, and its Greek one of. Palmyra. 
The fertile ſpot on which it was ere&ed derived 
additional beauty from its*contraſt with the ſandy 
waſte which ſtretched around it and its happy poſi- 
tion, at the diſtance of little mors than fixty miles 
from the river Euphrates, and of two hundred and 
three miles from the neareſt coaſt of the Mediter- 
ranean, induced its inhabitants. to enter with ar 
dour into the trade of conveying commodities from 
one of theſe to the other. As the moſt valuable 
productions of India, brought up the Euphrates 
from the Perſian Gulf, are of ſuch ſmall Pull as 
to bear the expence of a long land carriage, this 
trade ſoon became ſo conſiderable that the opulence 
and power of Palmyra rapidly increaſed. Its g 
vernment was republican, a form belt ſuited to the 
genius of a commercial city; ſituated between * 
rival empires of Parthia and Rome, its friendſhip» 
was courted with emulation, and ſolicited by ous | | 
and whilſt its independence was protected by the mu. 
tual jealouſy of its formidable neighbours, its wealth = 
Was augmented by miniſtering to their pride aud fen- 2 
ſuality. . _ 
While Rome maintained her ancient virtue and 
| ſimplicity, he would have turned with contempt: 
from the luxuries and ſuperfluities which are the 
objects of Indian commerce. But eight centuries 
of proſperity had overwhelmed every veſtige of for- 
mer manners. The ſtern republican was converted 4 
into the polite Italian; 5 the conquerors of the world, "" 
Vor. II. 672735. „„ 1 
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in their dreſs, their table, their houſes, and ls 
furniture, aſpired to unite every refinement: of con- 
veniency, of elegance, and of ſplendor; and the 
moſt remote countries of che globe were ranſacked 
to ſupply their pomp and delicacy: Amber was 
EE from the ſhores. of the Baltic, and | carpets 
of Babylonian manufacture were diligently. im- 
ported, and highly prized {but in the traffic of India, 
three conſiderable articles, 1ſt. ſpices and aroma- 
ties, 2. precious ſtones and pearls, 34. "ns clan 
our principal attention. | 
1% The conſumption of frank incenſe was e 
derired from. religious wor hip and the pomp of 
tunerals. But the vanity of men far ſurpaſſed their 
piety. to the. gods. And in burning. the bodies of 
their dead, the magnificence of the Romins ſhow- 
ered down ſpices, not only on the corpſe, but on the 
funeral pile. When the obſequies of Sylla were 
celebrated two hundred and ten burdens of the 
molt coſtly ſpices fed the flame, and filled the air 
with their fragrance. With years the abuſe. in- 
ereaſed; at a more diſtant period, we may diſco- 
ver the profuſion to which it had ariſen, ſince Nero 
is reported to have burnt a quantity of cinnamon 
and cafſia at the funeral of Pappœa greater than the 
countries from which it was imported produced in 
one year. And it is an indignant obſervation well 
worthy. the piety of Pliny, © we conſume in heaps 
«theſe. precious ſubſtances with the carcaſes of 
ee the dead ; we offer them to the gods only in 
% grains.“ 
2. Precious ones ide with which pearls 
may be claſſed, ſeem to be the article next i in value 
1mported by the Romans from the Eaſt. | Thoſe- 
can only be eſtimated from their beauty and their 
rarity. But among nations ter advanced in Juxury, 
when they are E not only ornaments, but 
Wo of —— the vain and the en, vie 
| | 10 


— 


in n pri e to an exorbitant and almoſt incredible 
heigh t, Diamonds, though the art of cutting them was 
© mis LAs known to the ancients, were ſought after 
| with ih by them as well as us. The compara- 
tive yalge of other precious ſtones varied abcordin 
to. the diverſity of taſtes, and the caprice of faſhion ; 
but the immenſe number of them, and the {kill 


with which they were arranged, might "aſtoniſh the 


moſt ſkilful, of modern lapidaries. 


The pearl claimed the firſt rank after the is. 


mond; and the various expreſſions of Pliny leave 
us even in doubt to which the preference was 
given. It was purchaſed by perſons of every con- 
Ben; it was worn on every part of their dreſs; 


and there i is ſuch a difference, both in fi ize and ya- 


lue, among pearls, that while ſuch as were large, 


and of ſuperior luſtre, ' adorned the wealthy and 
the great, ſmaller ones, and of more inferior qua- 
lity, gratified the vanity of perſons in more humble 
ſtations of life. According to Suetonius, the in- 


vaſion of Britain was firſt prompted by the alluri 
report of a pearl fiſhery on the coaſts; the Britif 
1 were, however, found, from their dark and 


ivid colour, to be of little ale and the Romans 


were ſupplied from the great pearl. fiſheries of Or- 


mus, and Cape Comorin, which ſtill maintain their 


ſ Berit * Julie Cæſar e SING 


5 27% 


at one hundred N 1 thoufand fous hun- 
dred and fifty-eight pounds. At an entertainment 


given by that prodigal princeſs to Antony, the ex- 
pence of - which ſhe had wagered - ſhould exceed 


eighty thouſand pounds, ſhe diſſolved one of her 
5 Pearls in a ſtrong chemical 9 and in- 
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| with; one another for them, that they riſe 
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ſtantly drank it off. The other was ſecured by 
Plancus; after the death of Cleopatra it fell into 
the hands of Octavius, who ordered it to be cut 
aſunder, and formed into two i toadorn the 
image of Venus. 

: Another production of, India in great demand 
at | Fra was filk ; and when we recolle&. the va- 
riety of elegant fabrics into which it may be formed, 
and how much theſe have added to the ſplendor of 
dreſs and furniture, we cannot wonder at its being 
held in ſuch eftimation by a luxurious people. The 
price it bore was exorbitant; a pound of it was 
deemed equal in value to a pound of gold. But 
in the time of Auguſtus it was ſtill held too delicate 
for men ; and a garment of filk was conſidered as 
an ornament to the weaker, and a diſgrace to the 
ſtronger, ſex. Yet no inconſiderable ſale was de- 
rived from female vanity; and, contrary to the 
uſyal operations of trade, the more general uſe 
of that commodity ſeems not to have increaſed 
the quantity imported, at leaſt not in ſuch propor- 
tion as to anſwer the growing demand of it. This 
was probably owing to the mode in which it was 
procured by the "merchants of Alexandria; they 
had no direct intercourſe with China, the only 
country in which the ſilk worm was then reared ; 
all the filk that they purchaſed in the different ports 
of India which they frequented, was brought thither 
in ſhips of the country; and either the original 
produce was ſcanty, or the dealers found greater 
advantage in furniſhing the market of Alexandria 
with a fmall portion at a high price, than by in- 
creaſing the Juantity and lowering the value. The 
imperfect communication of the Romans with the 
diſtant country of China, left them almoſt in total 
ignorance of its arts and productions; much as 
filk was admired, the Italians had not, for ſeveral 
centuries after the uſe of it became common, any 
certain 
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certain knowledge of the countries to which they 
were indebted for this favourite artiele of ons, 


or of the manner in which it was produced. By 


ſome ſilk was ſuppoſed to be a fine down adhering 


to the leaves of particular trees or flowers; others 


imagined” it to be a delicate ſpecies of wool or 
cotton; even thoſe who had learned that it Was 
derived from an inſect, prove, by their deſcriptions, 


that they had no clear idea of the W 


it was formed. 
To the important articles of Indian commerce 


already enumerated, may be added ivory, tortoiſe- 


| ſhell, myrrh, and various fabrics of cottons, both 


lain and ornamented. Theſe muſt have been con- 


| ſidered rather as ſacrifices to luxury and faſhion, than 


as objects of uſeful trafic; and were probably, 
with the reſt of the unpopular imports from India, 
ſubjected to the higheſt duty, an eighth of the va- 


lue of the commodity. The annual loſs that the 


empire ſuſtained from this pernicious trade is va- 
riouſly computed by Pliny, at eight hundred, and 
afterwards four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling; 5 
he alſo obſerved that the labour and riſk of the 
voyage were rewarded by he incredible profit of an 
hundred times the original price of the commodities. 
Even, therefore, at the loweſt eſtimate they were 
fold in the capital at the enormous amount of forty! 
millions; and muſt annually have poured into the 
public treaſury the ſum of five millions ſterling; 


a ſum which exceeds, in ten-fold proportion, the 


duties which at preſent are derived by Great Britain 


from the ſales of her Eaft-India Company. 0 
When to the imports from India we add every 
other kind of merchandize which, through a thou; 
fand channels, flowed into the capital, it may not 
appear an extravagant computation, if we ſhould 
fix the advantages which aroſe from the cuſtoms to 
the ſtate, at eight millions. ; ö . 
. x5 The 
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The exciſe, introduced by Auguſtus, was: ex- 


eyer was ſold in the markets, or by public auction, 


* 


tremely Moderate z but it, was 1 It ſeldom 
exceeded one per cent.; but it comprehended what- 


Ye from the moſt conſiderable purchaſes of lands and 
houſes, to thoſe minute objects which can only 
_ derive 4 value from their infinite multitude and 


daily conſumption. Such a tax, as it affects the 


0 body of the people, has ever been the occaſion of 


clamour and diſcontent; an Emperor well ac- 


quainted with the wants and reſources of the ſtate, 


was obliged to declare, by a public edict, that the 


ſupport. of the army depended in a great meaſure 


on the produce of the exciſe; and it probably At 
leaſt equalled the revenve of the cuſtoms. - 


Vet, ample as ſuch an income mult appear, Au- 


1 declared it inadequate for the ſupport of the 


| 1 army he had eſtabliſhed, for the rewards 


the yeterans, and the extraordinary expences of 


war. To ſupply the deficiency, the Emperor ſug- 


geſted a new tax of five per cent. on all legacies 
and ihheritances, The murmurs of the nobles, 
more teriacious of property than of freedom, in- 


duced him to tefer the buſineſs to the ſenate, and 


he exhorted them to provide for the public ſervice 
by ſome tber expedient of a leſs odious nature; 


the dread of a general land-tax and capitation, ex- 


torted the tardy acquieſcence of that aſſembly; and 


the impoſition on legacies and inheritances was fixed 


at a twentieth; it did not, however, take place 


| unleſs: the object was of a certain value; nor could 


it be exacted 00 the neareſt of kin on the father's 
fide. When the rights of poverty and nature 


were thus ſecured, it ſeemed reaſonable that a 


ſtranger, or a: diſtant relation, who acquired an 


unexpected acceſſion of fortune, ſhould cheerfully 


Tn a part of. it for the n of TN: Nate. 
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The earth on legacies and inheritances was 
the moſt fruitful as well as the moſt comprehenſive 


of the impoſitions introduced hy Auguſtus. It was 


not confined. to Rome and Italy, but was extend- 


ed through the provinces to all who ſhared the 
burdens and poſſeſſed the privileges of Roman eiii 
rent. The amount of it has never been computed ; 


it bas, however, been obſerved by the author of 


the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, that 


in the courſe of two or three generations the whole 
property of the ſubject muſt have gradually paſſed 
through the coffers, of the fate. Aten that 
undred mil- 


property to have amounted to ſixteen 
lions, the impoſition on legacies and. inheritances 
muſt have equalled the duties both of the cuſtoms 


and the exciſe; and when to theſe are added the 


tributes from the provinces, the revenue of the Ro- 


man empire could not fall far tore BY ry millions 5 


* wth 
Immenſe as this fans may pes . 
ö hs: a review of the wealth and credit of the moſt 
eminent citizens of Rome. It was the expreſſion 
of Craſſus. that no man could be deemed rich who 


was not himſelf able to maintain an army. When 
Cæſar quitted Romg. to aſſume the government of 


Spain, he was to declare, dk he wanted 


above a million ſterling to be worth nothing. When 


* = g 
fa 


Milo Tetired into exile, he had already ſpent "three 


eſtates, and his debts were conjectured to map 
five hundred thouſand pounds. From the king 
© Cappadoeja alone, Pompey received fix oven) 


pounds every month, and even that was leſs than 


the intereſt of the money that was due to him... Tn 
the adminiſtration of the proſtrate provinces, the 
Romans poſſeſſed the authority, and acquired the 
incomes, of princes ; and their opulence and magni- 
ficencę might excite the envy, and kindle the emu- 
lation, of che Sree e | 
90 "CHAP. 
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Charader We es ES EY diffemulation-—Hit 
eruelty— His courage is ſuſpected Change of conduct 
. after ibe battle of Actium— He reſtores the dliſcipline 


e the army. He endeavours 10 conciliate the regard 


.' of the Roman citizens——His condeſcen/ion-—Bold reply 
M a veteran Moderate e/tabliſhment of the 'emperor 
i. temperance—-His' intrigue.— His paſſion for 
big Livid—Birth of Livia—She eſpouſes Tiberius _ 
Aero joins the party of Caius Antony—Afſembles an 
army in the neighbourhood of Naples—His forces are 
. difperſed—te eſcapes with Livia and their infant 
ſen, Tiberius, to Sicily—ls included in the general 
' amneſty— Returns is Rome Auguſtus is captivated 
by Livia—Compels Nero to divorce her, and repu- 

+. atates his own” wife' Scribonia Marriage of Au- 
guſtus and Livia—Progrejs of the * through 
the province. Reduction of the Cantabrians and 
 Afturians—Embaſſy from the Parthian. Return of 
Auguſius to Rome— Invaſion of Arabia Felix and 
HEthiopia—lIndiſpoſition of Ay uftus—He delivers 
his ring to Agrippa— Jealoih sf Marcellus-—Re- 


treat of A hs es and charafter LE M ar- 
ee 


Fxc OM a e of the extent ar.d forces, the com- 
merce and revenue of the Roman empire, the cu- 
rioſity of the reader is naturally directed to the cha- 


| rafter of him, whoſe ſuperior genius, or more uſ- 
picious fortune, had elevated him to that ſtation, 
whence, without a competitor, and almoſt without 
an enemy, he looked down on a ſubje& world. 


It was in the thirty-fifth year of his age that Au- 


to 


< 
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to receive from the Roman ſelate the reins 5 


vernment; and with the various titles of e «= 


Cenſor, Augur, Pontiff, and Tribune of the peo- 


ple, united in his own perſon the whole authority of 


the ſlate, whether civil, military, or religious 
Seventeen years of diſcord and danger had elap 

finds the death of Julius Cæſar, which threat- 
ened to overwhelm the hopes of his adopted ſon, 
had opened to him the road to empire. During 
that period Ocdavius had been chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by a cool and ſteady attention ts his own "intereſt, 

from which he was neither to be diverted by the 
reproaches of | conſcience, nor the ſuggeſtions} of 
pity. At the early age'of nineteen the crafty youth 


had deceived the lagacity and experience of Cicero; 


and it is probable he reſigned, with indifference, 
to the implacable vengeance of Antony, the illuſtri- 
ous orator, on whoſe eloquence he had firſt riſen to 
importance. His courage and his humanity had 
been equally impeached at Philippi; his abſence 


from the firſt action, and his doubtful conduct in 


the ſecond, with his ſanguinary abuſe of victory, 


had expoſed him to the double imputation of coward- 


ice and cruelty. In his rupture with Fulvia though 
he diſmiſſed in ſafety Caius Antony, whoſe deſtruc, 


tion muſt have provoked the immediate reſentment 
of his brother; yet, on the ſubmiſſion of Perugia, 


his enemies were inſtructed how little they might 
rely on his mercy, by the laughter of three hundred 
of the moſt eminent citizens; who were ſacrificed; 
in barbarous ſolemnity, at an altar which had been 
raiſed to the memory of Julius Cæſar. The cha- 


racter of Lepidus was too contemptible to awaken 


jealouſy; and to his incapacity he was indebted for 
/ his life. In his conteſt with Sextus Pompey, Octa- 
vius reſigned the honour and the danger of victory 
to the ſkill and valour of Agrippa; nor was his 
inglorious behaviour E a 1 diſplay 
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of artificial bravery in the Dalmatian war, It is 
the zemark of M. de Monteſquieu, that he was the 
firſt general who ever acquired the affection of the 
army, without poſſeſſing the reputation of courage; 
but the venal and degenerate legions had become 
more ſenſible of liberality than of martial virtue; 
and while they were gratified by extraordinary dona- 
tions, they confented to follow the ſtandard of a 
Sigh, whole frigid ſpirit they muſt le ee have de- 
ln "the execitiob. of his adverſaries, Odavius 
was probably prompted rather by timidity and po- 
licy than inflamed by a ſpirit of blood. He poſ- 
ſelled not the magnanimity of the firſt Cæſar, whoſe 
ſoul, inſatiate of fame, and incapable of fear, could 
pardon and truſt thoſe whom he had vanquiſhed, 
t was the intention of Octavius to ſtrike terror 
through all who might preſume to reſiſt his autho- 
Tity, or to conſpire againſt his perſon, by the ſeve- 
rity of his puniſhments. Yet no ſooner was com- 
petition extinguiſhed by the victory of Actium, than 
he appears g radually to have relaxed from the in- 
tolerant ſyſtem he had hitherto purſued. A few 
perſons .only, and thoſe of the higheſt rank or the 
moſt formidable abilities, were involved in the fate 
of Antony; in this change of conduct ſomething 
may be aſcribed to the generous counſels of Agrippa, 
ſomething to the mild and poliſhed genius of Mæ- 
cenas; but more muſt be allowed to the penetra- 
tion of Octavius himſelf, The followers of Anto- 
ny were far from being animated by the bold and 
turbulent ſpirit of the ancient republicans ; they 
were neither enemies to the perſon nor power 
of Octavius; gratitude alone had attached them to 
their leader; and the victor might juſtly expect by 
his mercy and uberality to ſecure their future ſupport 
and fidelity. a I x 
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With reſiſtance expired the inexorable character of 
Octavius; with the name of Auguſtus he aſſumed the 
appearance of a new difpoſition ; and wiſhed by his 
moderation to conciliate the affections of the ling 
generation, and to obliterate the ſeverity of the 
Triumvir. To one deſcription of men alone he re 
mained inflexible; the inſolence of the armies. ſtill 
haunted his repoſe ; and he dreaded the violence 
which he had ſo lately encouraged. He had more 
than once beheld with terror their ſeditious fury; 
nor could he depend on an attachment which had 
been purchaſed by immenſe rewards, and which 
greater rewards would probably have extin- 
guiſhed. He affected to treat them with majeſty 
and reſerve; he dropped the endearing name of 
fellow-ſoldiers,. and addreſſed them by the title f 
ſoldiers only; and, whenever their licentious mur- 
murs demanded the expedient, he endeavoured to 
avail himſelf of the prejudices which might ſtill 
lurk within their minds, by enforcing obedience 
and diſcipline in the facred name of the fenate. 
Ik the ſubmiſſion of the legions was commanded 
by diſtance and ſeverity, the regard of the p 
was attracted by condeſcenſion and affability. Au- 
guſtus profeſſed himſelf the humble miniſter of the 
ſenate; in the election of magiſtrates, ſolicited the 
ſuffrages of the people for himſelf and his friends; 
and ſcrupulouſſy practiſed all the duties of an ordi- 
nary candidate. He was attended, indeed, at times 
by an armed guard; but, though he invariably con- 
ſulted the ſecurity of his perſon, he ſtrove to con- 
ceal, as much as poſhble, his power. In every 
other reſpect he preſerved the exterior of a private 
citizen; was accolted by the ſimple name of Cæſar; 
and took bis place in the theatre, in the ſenate, and 
in the public aſſemblies, on the bench of judges. 
At the funerals of his deceaſed friends, he often 
condeſcended to pronounce the oration which was 


to 
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to celebrate their virtues; and he frequently ap- 
peared at the bar in behalf of his clients. He even 
| bore their reproofs without the leaſt ſymptom of im- 


patience. He had been ſummoned by a ſoldier to 
act as his counſel; but under the pretence of a 
Previous engagement wiſhed to employ a ſubſtitute; 
It was not: thus I fought at Actium,“ «replied the 


bold and indignant veteran; “ I there interpoſed 


« my own. perſon in your defence.“ Auguſtus 
heard the rebuke without reſentment, and acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of the reproach by immediately 


undertaking the cauſe. 


The houſe which had belonged to Hortenſius, 


the celebrated orator, was the modeſt reſidence of 


the Roman emperor; it was neither enlarged nor 
adorned by its new tenant; and the females of 
his houſehold preſerved in the induſtrious ſim- 
plicity which had formerly diſtinguiſhed the matrons 
of Rome. Avguſlus himſelf was grave in his de- 


; ,Portment, and abſtemious in his diet; though he 


1 invited to his table, and viſited in turns, 
ie citizens moſt eminent for their virtues or their 
"Yank, yet he never ſuffered the public buſineſs to be 
ſuſpended by any engagements; his preſence im- 
poled no reſtraint ; his abſence occaſioned no alte- 
ration; all ceremony, at his particular defire, was 
diſpenſed with; and when the duties of his ſtation 
precluded him from his regular meals, the calls of 
hunger were haſtily ſatisfied by a flight ſervice of 
bread or dried fruits. | | 
Yet, if Auguſtus might juſtly aſpire to the praiſe | 
of remperance, he has not avoided the imputation 
of incontinence: the wives and daughters of | the 
Roman ſenators were too frequently the objects of 
his guilty defires. From the reproaches of his rival 
Antony, we learn, that, in the character, and with 
the enſigns of Apollo, he had preſided at an enter- 
tainment where both the male and female guelts 
appeared as deities, and indulged without controul 
| in 
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in the, laſcivious pleaſures which degrade the ſaered 


names of Jupiter and Hercules. Though his reſpect 
for the public opinion might deter him from a repe- 
tition of theſe impious orgies, yet it is probable 


that his amours were conducted with little delicacy or 


| ſenſibility. Embarraſſed by public cares, the maſter 
of the Roman world was incapable of that attention 
which alone can touch the heart; and Rome was 


not deſtitute, of noble females, whoſe ready WE 


pliances were favourable to his withes, nor of ob- 
ſequious huſbands, who conſidered. themſelves ho- 
noured by the imperial invader of their nuptial bed. 
| Yet once, and once only, he felt the powerful 
influence of love; and the general character of Au- 


_  guſtus is impeached by his paſhon for, and his at- 


tachment to, Livia Druſilla. * 
The illuſtrious extraction of Livia was derived 

from a younger branch of the Claudian famuly ; her 

father, Livius Druſus Claudianus, had been diſtin- 


guiſhed by his active zeal in defence of the repitb- 
lic; and, when the diſaſtrous field of Philippi 


overwhelmed the hopes of his party, he imitated 


the example of Brutus, and withdrew from the 


cruelty of the victors by a voluntary death. Her 
huſband Tiberius Nero, was deſcended from one of 
the moſt noble families of Rome; and might boaſt 


among his anceſtors the conſul Claudius Nero, Who, 


on the banks of the Metaurus, had immortalized his 
name by the defeat and deſtruction of Aſdrubal. 
Tiberius Nero had been promoted and truſted by 


Julius Cæſar; had acted as his quæſtor; and in the 
Alexandrian war had ſignalized his valour in the 


command of his fleet. He was afterwards advanced 
to the office of prætor, and inveſted with the dig- 
nity of pontifex maximus; yet all theſe favours 
could not extinguiſh his regard and reverence for a 
free commonwealth ;. and, on the death of Czſar, 
he not only voted for granting a general pardon to 


* 
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the conſpirators; but exhdried the cdnfills to reward 


them as the deliverers of their country, and the 
avengers of their oppreſſed liberties. On the efta- 
bliſhment of the Triumvirate, he eluded the firſt 


fury of the proſcription; yet he ſeems not to have 
joined the camp of Brutus and Caſſius; and it was 


not until the flames of civil commotion were kindled 
in Italy, by the turbulence of Fulvia, that he ap- 
din arms againſt Octavius. With Lucius An- 
tony be ſuſtained the dangers of a ſiege in Perugia; 
elcaped from the tottering walls of that city; and 
in the neigbbourhood of Naples, with a flender 
band of veterans, and an undifciplined hoſt of ſlaves, 
while he profefied himſelf the friend of Antony, 
fecretly-cherithed the hopes of Eon. freedom 


of the republic. 


be generous illuſion was diſp elled by the ap- 
wh of the forces of Odsrius; the followers of 
Kiberius gradually ſhrunk from the unequal con- 


teſt; and ſo complete was the defertion, that only 


with his wife Livia, and his infant fon Tiberius, he 
gained, with difficulty, the ſea-coaft. The reſent- 
ment of Octavius urged the purſuit with diligence ; 
nor, in revolving on the viciſſitudes of fortune, bas 
it eſcaped the obſervation of the hiſtorian, that Li- 
via was flying from an enemy, whoſe affections the 
Was one day to gain, and to maintain to the hour of 
his death ; and that the infant ſhe carried in her 
arms was: to ſucceed Auguſtus, and, after him, rule 


the Roman empire with abſolute ſway. by 


A ſmall bark received the illuſtrious fugitives ; 


the ifland of Sicily, which ſtill acknowledged the 


authority of Sextus Pompey, afforded them a ſecure 
aſylum ; and the ſubſequent accommodation between 


l Pompey, Antony, and Octavius, ſealed the pardon 


of Tiberius Nero, who, 1 Bis family, returned 


. The 
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The heart of Oftavius was ſoon captivated by the 
chats or addreſs of Livia. Before he badattained' 
the age of twenty-two his intereſt had twiceengaged 
him in marriage; firſt to the daughter of Fulvia by 
her former huſband Clodius, whom, on his rupture 
with that reſtleſs woman, he had divorced and ſent 
back with contempt. to her mother; and next to 
Scribonia, the fiſter of Libo, who was father-in- 
law to Sextus Pompey, and whoſe ſupport,. by that 
alliance, he hoped to ſecure in his early differences 
with Antony. But Pompey bad ſunk beneath his 
more auſpicious fortune; and, placed above reſtraint, 
Octavius prepared openly to indulge his defires. To 
complete his wiſhes a double divorce was neceſſary: r 
Scribonia was formally repudiated the very day that 
ſhe was delivered of Julia; and Tiberius Nero wass 
compelled to part with his wite, although far ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy. A nice queſtion was pro. 

ofed to the college of augurs, whether a woman 


— 


before child-birth ? The anſwer of the obſequilont 
college correſponded with the impatience af the 
powerful lover. They pronounced, ſince no doubt 
could be entertained to whom the child belonged, 
that the lady was free to marry. The nuptia of 
Octavius and Livia were immediately celebrated; 
the aſcendancy of the latter over the mind of che 
former was eſtabliſhed by a ready and artful acquieſ- 
cence with his wiſhes; and though the charms of 
Livia could not command the conſtancy, yet her 
ſenſe and judgment ever preſerved the confidence, of 
her imperial conſort. . 
Although Auguſtus might naturally ex- ,- e : 
pect a numerous offspring, by taking to his * 
bed a widow of approved fruitfulneſs, yet Livia con- 
tinued barren in his embraces; and his eyes; as 
well as thoſe of the Roman world, were fixed on 
„ the ſon of his fiſter Octavia by her firſt 
| _ huſband 
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buſband of the fame name ;'a few 7 after the 
battle of Actium, he confirmed the hopes of his 
nephew by uniting him with his own daughter Ju- 
tia ; while the former ſervices of Agrippa were re- 
warded; and his future fidelity ſecured, by the hand 
of Marcella, the niece of A and the ſiſter 


of Marcellus. f | 

DS © Above two years had been already 
J. C. 726,728. y Y 
YE 726 77% conſumed in the civil adminiſtration 
of the empire, when the temple of Janus, which had 


been ſhut on the death of Antony, was again open. 
ed; and Auguſtus renounced the tranquillity of the 


capital to repreſs the levity or turbulence of the 


provinces; with a numerous and well-diſciplined 
army, he traverſed Gaul, entered Spain, and fixed 
his quarters in the city of Tarragona. The warlike 
tribes of the Aſturians and Cantabrians, who inha- 


bited the hilly coaſts of the Bay of Biſcay, ſtill re. 
ſiſted the arms of Rome. Their chaſtiſement was 
entruſted to the imperial lieutenants Cariſius and 


Antiſtius; their woods and mountains were pierced 


by the cautious march of the Roman legions; 


their fortreſſes were occupied; their ſubſiſtence in- 
tercepted; and after a variety of unſucceſsful con- 


flicts, they condeſcended to implore the clemency of 
the emperor. Iheir lives were ſpared ; but the po- 


licy of the conqueror compelle@ the Cantabrians to 


quit their ancient habitations, and cultivate the 


open plain. A harder fate awaited the Aſturians: 
the irrevocable ſentence of ſlavery was pronounced; 
and, to ſatiate the avarice of their maſters, they 
were condemned to conſume their ſtrength in the 
unwholeſome labour of the mines. | 

It was while, Auguſtus was intent on ſubduing 
the barbarians of Spain, that he was apreeably ſur- 


priſed by an humble embaſſy from Parthia ; that 


wer, broken by inteſtine difcord, ſolicited the 


formidable mediation of her rival, fo heal the 
wounds 
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wounds which had been inflicted by civil commos 


tion. The Parthian throne was conteſted by Phraates 
and Tiridates, who both boaſted the royal blood of 
Arſacides; the latter had been reduced to fly before 


the arms of the former; but he neglected not to 


drag along with him in bonds the ſon of his victo- 


rious competitor, whom the chance of war had 
ſubjected to his mercy. He gained in ſafety, with 
his illuſtrious captive, the frontiers of the Roman 
empire; proceeded with diligence to Spain; and 
ſcarce had proſtrated himſelf at the feet of Auguſ- 
tus, before his jealouſy was alarmed by the appear- 
ance of an ambaſſador from Phraates, whole ardour 
had been quickened by hatred to his rival, and af- 
fection to his ſon, and who demanded the immediate 
ſurrender of both. The ſame temptation was pro- 
poſed by each of the contending chiefs ; and the 
reſtitution of the ſtandards and — s which 


had been taken in the defeat of Cr Was a2 


bribe too grateful to the majeſty of — to be 
long reſiſted. Auguſtus affected to refer their pre- 
tenſions to the Roman ſenate; and that aſſembly, 
already inſtructed in the will of their prince, de- 
cided, that the ſon of Phraates ſhould be reſtored 
to his father; but refuſed to violate the ſanctity of 
Roman hoſpitality, by delivering up Titidates to 
the diſcretion of his ſucceſsful adverſary. * | 
An abſence of two years had ſerved to das 
Octavius ſtill more to the people of Rome. His 
return to the capital was welcomed by the tumul- 
tuous acclamations of its inhabitants, whoſe aps 
plauſes were prolonged by the donation of four hun- 
dred ſeſterces to every citizen. The congratulations | 
of the ſenate might be lefs ſincere; but wete not leſs 
ſervile ; the decree of that aſſembly, which formally 


raiſed Auguſtus above the laws of his country, pro- 


claimed his deſpotiſm and their baſeneſs. Their pro- 
fuſion ſeemed to have exhauſted every honour and 
Vol. II. a P every 
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every diſtinction; and that adulation, which from 
frequent abuſe bad loſt its influence, was now renew- 
ed in the perſon of his favourite nephew Marcellus. 
The inexperienced youth was ſolicited to affume his 
| ſeat in the ſenate among the members of prætorian 
rank, and was allowed to ſue for the conſulate before 
the leg al age. Even the inclinations of Livia were 
not key and to propitiate the conſort of the 
emperor, an act was paſſed by the degenerate ſenate 
which enabled her ſon Tiberius to aſpire to the dig- 
nity of conſul five years before the time which the 
laus had regulated. 

It was the object of Anus rather to promote 
the happineſs than to extend the boundaries of the 
empire. His diſpoſition melined him to peace; 
and his judgment convinced him that Rome had 
more to fear than hope from the viciſſitudes of war. 
Yet even his moderation was not proof againſt the 
ipicy produce and ſuppoſed treaſures of Arabia 
Felix. The reduQion of that country was com- 
mitted to Ælius Gallus, pro-pretor of Egypt. That 
general advanced near a thouſand miles to the ſouth 
of the Tropic; the naked Arabians, in defence of 
their property and freedom, preſumed to oppoſe 
themſelves to the arms and diſcipline of ogy legions ; 
the conteſt was too unequal to be long; and, if we 
may credit Dion Caſſius, ten thouſand of them were 
iaughtered with the loſs of only two Romans. 
Yet Gallus found a more formidable enemy to con- 
tend with in the baneful influence of the climate; his 
followers melted away in dhe ſultry heats of Arabia; 7 
and the ſignal for retreat was obeyed with tranſport: 
when they had arrived within three days journey of 
the ſpice country, the rich object of their enterpriſe. 
In their return they were expoſed to the double 
preſſure of hunger and thirſt ; and a wretched rem-. 
nant alone eſcaped to Alexandria, to deplore their 

avarice, and . recount their toils and dangers. 1 | 
5 The 
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| The invaſion of Arabia Felix was ſucceeded by 
an expedition againſt Æthiopia; a rapacious and 
diſorderly crowd of Æthiopians, encoutaged by the 
abſence of Zlius Gallus and the flower of the le- 
gions, had paſſed the defenceleſs frontier of Egypt, 
and ſwept away into captivity the unſuſpecting in- 
habitants. In the eyes of the emperor, the violation 
of his ſtatues, which were overthrown by the rude 
hands of the unpoliſhed barbarians, might poſſibly 
be conſidered as a more daring crime; and Petro- 
nius, præfect of Egypt, was ordered to aſſert the 
majeſty of Rome, and of Auguſtus. His victories 
and progreſs were ſimilar to thoſe of Zlius; he 
defeated the natives, advanced near nine hundred 
miles beyond the Roman frontier, and erected a 
fort at Premnis, on the banks of the Nile; but he 
yielded to a burning ſun and ſandy waſte ; and 
though the defence of Premnis induced him a ſecond | 
time to enter Æthiopia, with that expedition the 
war ended; the ambaſſadors of the Æthiopians con- 
ſented to appear before Auguſtus, and deprecate his 
wrath; that prudent prince readily. accepted their 
ſubmiſſion ; and in the pathleſs deſerts to the ſouth 
ever after reſpected the natural limits of the Ro- 
man empire. 

The tranquillity of the capital was 
carcely interrupted by the diſtant ſound 
of an Ethiopian war; but the indiſpoſition of Au- 
guſtus diffuſed a general alarm throughout Rome. 
The fate of the empire was intimately blended with 
that of the emperor ; and, degenerate as the Ro- 
mans were eſteemed, even their perſonal ſafety in- 
tereſted them in the character of the ſucceſſor to 
Auguſtus. As the ſymptoms of danger increaſed, 
that prince ſelt, or affected to feel, his reſpect for 
the republic revive; with the principal ſenators, he 
fummoned to his couch Caius Calpurnius Piſo, 


Who — with him the dignity of conſul. To 
= a6 him, 
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him, as the firſt magiſtrate of the commonwealth, 
he delivered whatever memorials he had Lollefied 
reſpecting the revenue or public - eſtabliſhments ; 
and white he ſeemed ſtudionſly to bury the name of 
his nephew Marcellus in ſilenee, he gave to Agrip- 
pa his ring, which was the enſign of his nobility ; 
and which, according to the ideas of the Romans, 
diſtinguithed the hand that received it as moſt worthy, 
after his death, of being entruſted- with the reins of 
overnment. | 
The indiſpoſition of Agne yielded to the vi- 
gour of his conſtitution, and the {kill of his phyſi- 
cian Muſa; and the oſtentatious diſplay of joy 
which accompanied the news of his recovery muſt 
have inſpired the emperor with the moſt pleaſing 
fenfations, could he have depended on the ſincerity 
or conſtaney of the exulting multitude ; but experi- 
ence may juſtify the diſtruſt of princes ; the throne 
has generally been found. the favourite ſeat of fuſpi- 
eion; nor could the merits of Auguſtus have ef- 
faced the uſurpation and proſcription of Octavius. 
Vet whatever a grateful people could beſtow on the 
beſt of princes, was decreed by the ſenate; and the 


ſtatue which aroſe to Muſa, near that of . Eſculapius, 


was an artful compliment to the virtues of him whom 
his ſkill had preſerved. - 
The health of Auguſtus was eſtabliſhed, but his 
happineſs was far from being confirmed. The jea-. 
louſy of Marcellus had. been kindled by the grow- 
ing influence of Agrippa; and the nephew and ſon- 
in- law of the emperor could ill brook the preference 
which he imagined had been fnewn to a military 
adventurer, whoſe obſcure extraction he deſpiſed. 
The magnanimity of Agrippa extinguiſhed their 
riſing diſcord; and, without a ſtruggle, he yielded 
to the pretenſions of his youthful competitor ; the 
government of Syria was beſtowed on him by Au- 


guitus as an honourable retreat; Jet he ſcorned to 
| conceal 
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conceal beneath the appointment, his diſgrace; he 
openly applied to it the name of exile ; and, by 
fixing his reſidence at Mitilené, in the Iſle of Leſ- 
bos, -proclaimed that his preſence was conſidered 
rather as unwelcome at Rome than neceſſary in 
Syria. 
If Marcellus TY in the removal of his rival, 
his triumph was of ſhort duration; to adopt the e- 
preſſion of the moſt celebrated of the Roman poets, 
the Fates only ſhewed him to the world, to 7 teh 
him inſtantly away. Before he had completed his 
twentieth year, he was attacked by a mortal diſeaſe. 
Even the {kill of Muſa was ineffectually oppoſed to 
the violence of the diſtemper; and he expired in 
the arms of his diſconſolate mother Octavia, and 
amidſt the general lamentations of Rome. The muſe 
of Virgil may be ſuſpected of. flattery ; but at a 
more diſtant period, when intereſt could no longer 
be concerned, the character of Marcellus has been 
ſtamped by the approbation of Seneca. He was, 
fays that philoſopher, a youth of ardent courage, and 
high genius; diſtinguiſhed by a temperance and mo- 
deration beyond what could be expected from his 
years and ſtation; patient of labour, indifferent to 
pleaſure; and equal in every reſpect to the arduous 
taſk to which Auguſtus deſtined * of Segeln | 
the Roman empire. 5 | 
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4 guſt 8 to recall A es reads his 


2210 10 ibe ſenate—He reſigns the conſulſhip,' and 
raiſes ta that dignity Lucius Sęſtius, the friend of 
Marcus Brutus—Peſtilence at Rome—The people 
entreat Auguſtus io accept the title of Diftator—His 
refuſal—Conſpiracy of Fannius Cepio, and Licinius 
Mureana—Augu/tus undertakes a journey to the Eaſt 
—Tumults at Rome on election of conſuls —Marriage 
of 4 grippa with Julia, the daughter of the emperor 
Conduct of Auguſtus towards Sparta and Athens 
He receives, in Syria, the Roman flandards and 
priſeners from the Parthians —The king of Parthia 


50 delivers his four ſons, awith Ihbeir families, as hoſ- 


tages to Auguftus—Revolution in Armenia—Embaſſy 
from, India—Voluntary death of Tonerus—Return 
of Auguſtus to Rome—Review of the Senate—Con- 
ſpiracy of Ignatius Rufus — Auguſtus is declared 
perpetual conful, with the power of making laws— 
| Keluctance of the Ramans to marriage—lIneffettual 
regulations of Auguſtus—New commotions on the 
e wifits Gaul Exploits of Druſus 
; —Of Agrippa—Death gg character of Agrippa. 


V. 95 729. TRE a deſigns of Auguſtus were broken 

-* by the death of Marcellus; and the 
hop es which he had fondly entertained from that 
illultrious youth could only be revived by the vir- 
tues of Agrippa. After a ſhort delay, which de- 
cency required, the latter was recalled from Miti- 


lené, and reſtored to his former influence. Before 


his arrival the emperor read his will to the ſenate ; 


and che filence it obſerved ä a ſucceſſor | 
| was 
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was not only conſidered as a mark of attention, 
to that aſſembly, but muſt have been peculiarly . 
grateful to Agrippa, who was thus ſuffered to ap- 
peal to the unbiaſſed judgment of the Roman peo- 
ple againtt the pretenſions of his late rival Mar- 
cellus. | 
Poſſeſſed of abſolute authority, Avjuſtin affected 
to revere the freedom of the commonwealth. He 
had exerciſed nine annual confulſhips without in- 
terruption, when he artfully, though unexpectedly, 
refuſed that magiſtracy, and recommended to the 
choice of the people Lucius Seſtius, who had ſtre- 
nuouſly defended, and who was ſtill ſuppoſed to 
regret the fall of, the republic. Seſtius was one 
of the few who had been ſpared by the victors at 
Philippi; and in a ſervile age dwelt with pleaſure 
on the character of Marcus Brutus; ; he preſerved 
with pious care, and, regarded with conſtant vene- 
ration, the picture and ſtatue of the lat of the Ro- 
mans. And ſome praiſe muſt be allowed to the po- 
licy or moderation of Auguftus, who conſented: to 
inveſt with the high dignity of conful the zealous 
admirer of the moſt formidale enemy to the power 
and grandeur of the Houſe of Cæſar. 
Nor was it long before Rome was ſur. 
priſed by a new inſtance of forbearance 
in the emperor. An epidemical diſeaſe had ſpread 
its baneful influence through the capital; and the 
ſuperſtitious multitude aſcribed its fury to the retreat 
of Auguſtus from the office of conſul. To propi- 
tiate the gods, and to check the fatal progreſs ot 
the plague, they propoſed to confer on him à rank 
ſuperior to that which he had reſigned; and urged 
kim to accept the title of Dictator. His firmneſs 
reſiſted their tumultuous importunities; yet his 
modeſty ſeems not entirely to have extinguiſhed the 
jealouſy, or the enmity of the Romans, and the 
ame year is diſtinguiſhed by the conſpiracy of Fan- 
nius 
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pus Capic; and Licinius Murzna. The former 


18 deſcribed by Velleius Paterculus, as immerſed in 


vice and profligacy ; the latter is acknowledged to 
have been irreproachable in his morals, and, as the 
brother-in-law of Myecenas, had every thing to 
hope from the eſtabliſhed government. The objects 
of their confederacy are darkly inſinuatęd by hiſtory ; 

but their puniſhment is clearly recorded. Both ſought 
their ſafety i in flight, were diſcovered, and ſuffered 
death: yet ſome of their judges availed themſelves 
of the privilege of voting by ballot to acquit the 


criminals; and their integrity or partiality was pro- 


ductive of a new regulation, which aboliſhed that 
form of deciſion, whenever the culpric - declined 
ag mom mt or fled from trial. 

The more diſtant parts of the Roman empire 


again claimed the preſence of Auguſtus; but he 


had ſcarce quitted the capital before the Romans, 


+ delivered from the watchful eyes of a maſter, ſeemed 
to breathe the invigorating air of liberty. The 


dignity of conſul was diſputed by Quintus Emilius 
Lepidus and Lucius Silenus, with an ardour ſcarce 
to be exceeded in the moſt independent ages of 
the republic. The people again appeared animated 


by the remembrance of their ancient power, and 
were encouraged to a repetition of their former tu- 


mults by the liberality of the competitors. The 
tranquillity of Rome was invaded, and the jealouſy © 


of Auguſtus awakened, by theſe ſymptoms of re- 


turning freedom. He ſent for the candidates; re- 
primanded their preſumption ; and forbade them to 


preſent themſelves at Rome until the elections were 


determined; yet their abſence abated not 'the 

warmth or teal of their friends; and after a ſevere 

ſtruggle, the influence of e prevatied by _ 

a mal majority. 

731 The doubtful diſpoſition of the popu- 
T1” N Fer accelerated the * 
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of Agrippa: and the renown and abilities of that 
Aluſtrions. Roman were thought neceflary to awe 
and cruſh the growing licence of the capital. The 
breach that had been made in the imperial family 
by the death of Marcellus was yet unrepaired; and 
the widowed hand of Julia, it was ſuppoſed, would 
beſtow the ſucceflion of the empire. The policy of 


+ Macenas adviſed Auguſtus to fix on Agrippa as i dil | 


ſon-in-law. * He is already,“ ſaid he, too high 
„ where he is; he muſt be lifted vp till higher, 
% or muſt be caſt to the ground.” His counſels 
were approved by the emperor ; and Agrippa con- 
ſented to divorce Marcella, to - ſhare the bed of 
Julia and the fortanes of Czar. 
©  Confidenit in the vigilance and capacity of Agrip- 
pa, Auguſtus purſued, without inquietude, his in- 
tended journey. In his progreſs through Sparta 
and Athens, the citizens of thoſe celebrated re- 
publies were diſtinguiſhed by his favour, or ex. 
poſed to his reſentment. Ihe Spartans had re- 
ceived, and treated with reſpect, Livia, when ſhe 
3 from the purſuit of her preſent conſort; and 
their hoſpitality was rewarded by the imperial gift 
of the iſland Cithera. The Athenians had pro- 
moted and partaken of the luxury and liberality of 
Antony and Cleopatra; and Auguſtus puniſhed their 
adherence to the cauſe of his rival, by depriving 
them of the ſovereignty which they had exerciſed 
over the nene an; of Egina aye Ere- | 
tria. Z 
From Greece Auguſtus conti aved his v. 0. 2 
| journey to Aſia ; and his formidable ap- * 
proach reminded the Parthian monarch of the 
ſtandards and priſoners which had fallen into his 
bands by the defeat of Craſſus, and which he had 
lately promiſed to reſtore; but of the Romans who 
had been captured on the diſaſtrous field of Carrhe, 
the greateſt part had delivered themſelves by a vo- 
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luntary death from the chains of the victors. . 
had intermarried amongſt the barbarians, and had 


renounced for ever their native country; the reſt, 


with the ſacred eagles which had been loſt in 
that unfortunate expedition, were preſented to Au- 
guſtus in Syria; nor could the emperor reſt rain his 
exultation at effacing, by the reluctant reſtitution, 
the diſgrace which had tarniſhed the Roman arms, 
from the deſtruction of Craſſus, and the retreat of 


Antony. On this occaſion he ſeemed to have for- 


gotten his uſual moderation ; and ſome imputation 
of vanity was incurred by his orders for a general 
thankſgiving, and the triumph which he celebrated 
on his return to Rome. Yet it is probable that 
the conduct of the Parthian king was rather 
prompted by his jealouſy of his own family, than 
his dread of the emperor; and, when Phraates de- 
livered, 'as hoſtages to Auguſtus, his four ſons, 
with their wives and children, he was, according 
to Tacitus, leſs influenced by fear of the Romans, 
than by diſtruſt of his own offspring. | 
* The Armenians, oppreſſed by their ſovereign Ar- 

taxias, had offered the crown to his younger bro- 


ther Ligranes, who was then at Rome. The pre- 


tenſions. of Tigranes were ſupported by Auguſtus ; 


and Tiberius, the ſon of Livia by her firſt huſband, 


was appointed to the command of an army, and 
inſtructed to ſecond the efforts of the Armenian 
prince. Before he could paſs the Roman fron- 
tiers, he was informed of the death of Artaxias; 
who had fallen a victim to the juſt reſentment of his 
ſubjects: with his life reſiſtance expired; and 
though Tiberius accompanied Tigranes to his new 


capital, yet his peaceful march through a grate- 


ful kingdom, but ill warranted the marks of 


victory with which an i obſequious ſenate adotned 


him, , 
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At Samos, where Auguſtus paſſed the winwr, 
his pcs was implored, and his friendſhip 
ſought,” by the barbarous tribes of Scythia and Sar- 
matia, and by the diſtant princes who ruled on the 
banks of the Indus and Hydaſpes. The preſents 
of the latter were pearls and diamands, tigers and 
elephants; but the admiration of. the Rowans was 
chiefly excited by Tonarus, an Indian philoſopher, 
whole thirſt of fame and contempt of life were 
diſplayed in the preſence of Auguſtus. After an 
, uninterrupted ſeries af proſperity, he declared his 
reſolution no longer to be expoſed to the viciſſitudes 
of fortune; with a firm ſtep and unaltered counte- 
nance he aſcended the funeral pile, and was quickly 
conſumed by the rapid fury of the flames. Yet he 
attained the object of his ambition, and his name 
{till ſurvives; the warriors of the weſt gazed with 
aſtoniſhment on the enthuſiaſt of the eaſt ; nor re- 
ſlected, in the moment of ſurpriſe, that the ſame 
principle actuated Tonarus, which had impelled on 
their deſtruction the ſelf. devoted chiefs of by Fa. 
bian and Decian way” | 
From Samos Auguſtus ſlowly di- | 8 
rected his ſteps cg F 7 TO 
The reform of the capital {till occupied his atten- 
tion; and with that view he accepted the office of 
cenſor. A revolt of the Cantabrians had ſummon- 
ed Agrippa to Spain; and it was not until he re- 
turned victorious, and was inveſted for five years 
with the authority of tribune, that the emperor 
ventured on a; ſecond review of the ſenate, By a 
partial expulſion he reduced that aſſembly to ſix 
hundred members; and, ſenſible of the odium to 
which the ungrateful duty expoſed him, he wore. 
_ armour under his clothes, and was attended by a 
guard of ten ſenators, who ſuffered but one perſon 
at a time to approach him. It was alſo propoſed 
that the members of that illuſtrious oe ſhould, for 

| the 
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the protection of bis perſon; paſs the night by turn: 
in his palace: I am unfortunately addicted to 
„ ſnore,” ſaid Antiſtius Labeo, whole father had 
periſhed with Brutus at Philippi, and who was him- 
ſelf diſtinguiſhed by his republican ſpirit, and am 
* afraid that I ſhould be an unwelcome gueſt in 
5 the anti- chamber of the prince.” 

An obſcure conſpiracy of Egnatius Rufus, who, 
by his activity as edile, had acquired a conſiderable 
ſhare of popularity, could fcarce alarm Auguſtus, 
and was only fatal to the raſh contriver of it. Yet 
the emperor ſoon after relinquiſhed the appearance 
of moderation he had long perſiſted in, and ſuffered. 
the ſenate to confer on him the appointment of 
perpetual. conſul. At the ſame time he received 
unlimited authority to frame whatever laws he 
ſhould deem neceflary ; and the ſervile ſenate offered 
to bind themſelves: by a ſolemn oath to obey his 
ſtatutes ; but they were preſerved from this new 
inſtance of baſenels by Auguſtus himſelf, whoſe pru- 
dence or magnanimity declined or diſdained the in- 
vidious and degrading obligation. 

U. C. 736. The judgment of Auguſtus deterred 
U. C. 73 
him from the abuſe of the dangerous 
and unprecedented prerogative he had acquired; and 
in his regulations the proſperity of the people and 
the glory of the empire were invariably conſulted. 
A ſhameleſs depravity of manners bad long reigned 
through Rome; and the youth, ſunk in luxury and 
debauchery, were unwilling to expoſe themſelves to 
the expence or cares of a family. To correct the grow- 
ing evil, it was in vain that the emperor by turns 
tattered, promiſed, and threatened; it was in vain that 
he augmented the rewards of matrimony and the pe- 
nalties of celiþacy. To his exhortations the nobility 
of Rome replied - by ready inveCtives | againſt the 
lewdneſs and prodigality of the Roman women; and 
they conſidered the imperial taxes as more eaſily 
 fatisfied than thoſe which mg lt be levied by female 
Vanity. 


e / 
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vanity. They 905 fremed, with indignation, to 
feel themſelves the property of a maſter, who re- 
quired them to multiply, in order to increaſe the 
number of his ſubjects; and, though obſequious 
to every other command, they reſiſted the matri- 
monial yoke with more than common unanimity 
and perſeverance. 

| To reſtore the matrons of Rome to their former 
virtuous ſimplicity would have been a labour worthy 


of the imperial cenſor of the commonwealth ; but 


the emperor was too well acquainted with the diff 
culties he muſt have encountered, or too conſcious 


of his own guilt to embark in the vain or reproach- 


ful enterpriſe. Even the bed of his friend Mzcenas 
is ſuppoſed to have been polluted by his adulterous 
paſſion; and, when irequently urged to provide 


fome reſtraint for the unbounded licence of the wo- | 


men, he evaded the demand by the cautious reply: 


** That it belonged to the huſbands themſelves 0 


* regulate the conduct of their wives.“ 


The attention of the multitude was diverted, and 


their favour conciliated, by a ſucceſſion of ſhews and 
entertainments ; yet the latent deſign of the emperor 


in theſe public n did not elude the pene- 


tration of the performers themſelves. Auguſtus had 


baniſhed a player of the name of Pylades, for a 


diſpute with another called Bathyllus; to gratify- 
the people, the former was recalled, and on his re- 
turn was admoniſhed by the emperor to be more 
cautious in future: © You ſurely jeſt in the counſel 
« you offer,” replied Pylades, © fince it is for 

* your advantage, Czſar, that the people ſhould be 


* occupied by our quarrelz.“ 


* 


Vet it was not always that Au yielded to 


popular clamour ; and when the murmurs of the 
impatient. multitude were excited by a ſcarcity of 
wine, it was the juſt and ſarcaſtic reply of the em- 


peror, alluding to he numerous aqueducts con- 
3 
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ſtructed by Agrippa, „that his ſon-in-law had ker 
care that the Roman peogie ſhould not periſh by 
S thirſt.” 

The civil adminiſtration of Auguſtus was in- 
terrupted by the reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirits of the 
barbarians of the frontier. The hardy and inde- 
pendent natives of Pannonia and Noricum had in- 
raded Iſtria; the people who occupied the vallies 
of the Alps were again in arms; the. contagion of 
revolt had been diffuſed through the diſtant pro- 
vinces of Spain and. Dalmatia; and the ſavage 
tribes of Germany, who ſwarmed on the banks of 
the Rhine, had ſuddenly paſſed that river, and in- 
dulged their rapacity in the plenty of Gaul; 
they had been oppoſed by a Roman army under the 
command of Marcus Lollius; but the negligence of 
the general was fatal to his own honour and that of 
the empire; and to an inglorious retreat was added 
the diſgrace of leaving the ſtandard of one of the 
legions in the hands of the barbarians. 

v. c. 735. The ſafety of Gaul claimed the imme- 
diate attention of the emperor; but be- 
fore his arrival Lollius had avenged his late defeat 
in the blood of his enemies; the Germans had re- 
paſled in diſorder the Rbine, and their retreat might 
be aſcribed by the voice of flattery to the auſpici- 
ous approach of Auguſtas. The reſiſtance of the 
Rheti and Vindelici was encouraged by their ſitua- 
tion amidſt the rugged paſſes of the Alps; butnew_ 
tracts were explored by the enterpriſing genius of 
Druſus, the ſecond ſon of Livia; and expelled from 
their own abodes, they endeavoured to penetrate. 
into Gaul; they were encountered by Tiberius, at 
the head of a well-diſciplined army; and, ſurround- 
ed and purſued on every fide, their ſubmiſſion eſta- 
blithed the military renown of the victorious bro- 
' thers ; and afforded a new ſubject of congratulation 
to the muſe of Horace. 
The 
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The inhabitants of Parmonia and Norienm had 
abe their hoſtile deſigns with the ſame levity 
as they had embraced them; and the emperor, having 
re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity, of Gaul, returned to 
Rome, to W the acclamations of the fubject ca- 

ital. 

N Even the wiſdom of Avia and 
the valour of Agrippa were ſcarce 
equal to the arduous taſk' of defending the wide 
boundaries of the empire; the latter from Gaul 
had rapidly paſſed into Aſia, had reconciled the 
wavering allegiance of the Jews by his equity, and 
had reſtored, by his arms, the Boſphorus to the 
authority of the king of Pontus; he was hardly 
ſuffered to taſte repoſe at Rome, and tg receive 
again the tribunitian powers, before he was. com- 
pelled to croſs the Hadriatic, to repreſs the riſing 
diſcontents of the Pannonians. The barbarians, 
awed by his prefence, returned to, their obedience 
and Agrippa, impatient to reviſit the capital, braved 


U. C. 738, 740. 


the dangers of a winter navigation, paſſed in ſafety 


the Hadriatie, and had traverſed great part of Cam- 
pania, when he was arreſted by a mortal diſeaſe, 
the effect of his inceſſant labour and anxiety. On 
the firſt intelligence of his illneſs, Auguſtus imme- 
diately ſet out from Rome; but he was denied the 
melancholy conſolation of ſoothing the laſt moments 
of his friend; and on his road he received the fatal 
tidings of his death. As principal mourner he ac- 
companied the corpſe from Campania to Rome; 
ſolemnized his obſequies with princely magnificence; 
and, in the funeral oration he pronounced, afforded 
a rare inſtance of ſincerity, while he lamented his 
own loſs, and celebrated the merits of Agrippa. 
The genius and qualities of Agrippa were indeed 
worthy of the moſt virtuous ages of the republic; Z 
and, though deſtined to an æra of ſlavery, even in 
X court he preſerved: the manners and undaunted 
demeanour 
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demeanour of the camp. The friend of the peo- 

ple, and the faithful ſervant of his prince, he was 
neither an object of envy to the firſt, nor of jealou- 
ſy to the laſt. His valour was devoted to aſſert the 
glory, his wealth to augment the ſplendour of Rome; 
and, while the eternal city attracts the admiration + 
of poſterity, the ſtupendous and immortal fabric of 
the pantheon will proclaim the bold and _— 
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r 77 Lucius Exploits and I of Caius 


10 ſons, Caius and N 300 as many 
daughters, Julia and Agrippina, had been the fruits 
of the ſecond nuptials of Agrippa. When he ex- 


pired, his conſort was again pregnant; and the 
birth of the younger Agrippa, after the deceaſe of 


his father, was proclaimed to the world by the ex- 


preſſive ſurname of Po/thumus.' 
The partiality of Auguſtus for his grand- children 


was checked by their tender years; ; to aſſiſt in go- 
Vol. II. "8. verning 
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verning. the Roman empire was no vulgar duty, 
and claimed the qualities of mature wiſdom, and 
approved valour. In private life the prudence of 
Tiberius had been confeſſed; and in his expedition 
againſt the barbarians of the Alps, his courage and 
vigilance had been diſtinguiſned. The moſt ſolemm 
ties could be diſſolved by the powerful eommand of 
the emperor; and the character of Tiberius allows us 
not to penetrate whether it was with real reluctance 
that he parted with Vipſania to receive the hand of 


Julia; yet it beflowed not the ſame power as it had 


conferred on Marcellus and Agrippa; and, while 
the emperor repoſed the cares of government on 
Tiberius, be ſtill reſerved the honours of the em- 
pire for his grandſons, Caius and Lucius. | 
As Tiberius, in his way to Armenia, traverſed 
the plains of Philippi, the flame that ſuddenly 
aroſe on the altars which had been ereQed by the 
victorious legions, was conſtrued into a favourable 
preſage of future grandeur. A more certain indi- 
cation might have been drawn from the influence of 
bis mother Livia over the mind of the emperor: 


that artful woman preſerved her aſcendancy by af- 


fecting the moſt implicit ſubmiſſion to the will of 
Auguſtus; every other paſſion was overwhelmed by 
her ardent deſtre to advance her favourite ſon ; and 
ſhe not only connived at, but even promoted, the 


licentious amours of Auguſtus, while ſhe filently 


ſmoothed the road to greatneſs for Tiberius. 

W be ferocious tribes of Pannonia had 
deen awed by the renown of Agrippa; 
on the intelligence of the death of that. illuſtrious 


chief, they had reſumed their arms, and aſpired to 


ſhake off the Roman yoke. To chaſtiſe their pre- 
ſumption, Tiberius, from the wanton embraces of 
Julia, was haſtily ordered to repair to the frozen 
the 


* 


the barbarians, his vigour was ſignalized, in their 
puniſhments his implacable ſpirit was diſplayed. 
The Pannonian youth who eſcaped from his ſword 
might envy, in bonds, the fate of their ſlaughtered 


countrymen; and the lot of flayery was imbittered 


by the harſh, but politic, ſtipulation, that the pur- 
chaſers of the captives ſhould tranſport them to A 
certain diſtance from their native country. 

While Tiberius on his return received the- con- 
gratulations of Rome, a more arduous taſk was 


aſſigned to his brother Druſus. Beyond the broad 


* 


ſtreams of the Rhine and the Danube, the woods 
and moraſſes of Germany were occupied by a wat- 
like and hardy race, who delighted in danger,” and 


were impatient of the reſtraints of civil life. Forty 


independent tribes, whoſe complexion, manners, 
and language, denoted their common origin, were 
ſpread over modern Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Pruſſia, and the greater 
pk of Poland, to where their claims were oppoſed 


by the hoſtile pretenſions of the more lavage Sar. 


matians. 

From Rome the piercing eye of Tacitus ſurveyed 
with accuracy the wild and diſtant countries be- 
yond the Rhine and the Danube;. and, with his 
uſual ſtrength of colouring,” that philoſophic hiſtorian. 
has delineated the government, religion, and man- 
ners of the Germans. Deſtitute of cities, letters, arts, 


and money, they found ſome compenſation in the 


enjoyment of freedom. Near the ſhores of the Baltic 
the regal authority was known and acknowledged; 


but on the frontiers of the Roman provinces, and 
through the greateſt part of Germany, the form 


of government was democratic-; tempered, indeed, 


and controuled, not ſo much by general and 


ſitive laws, as by the occaſional aſcendant of birth 


or valour, of eloquence or ſuperſtition. 


As ſoon as the free-born youth had attained the 


age of manhood, he was introduced into the ge- 


- ES" | neral 
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neral council of his countrymen, and adopted as 
the equal member of the military commonwealth ; 
he was at liberty to follow whatever leader his 
caprice or judgment might prefer; and the power 
which had been entruſted to his general expired 
with the return of peace. But, if merit alone ex- 
alted the martial chief, the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was committed to princes, who were principally re- 
commended- by the luſtre of their extraction; and, 
though in the hands of theſe was veſted the whole 
landed property of the diſtrict, yet ſo much more 
jealous were the high-ſpirited barbarians of their 
perſonal. honour than of their poſſeſſions, that the 
magiſtrate who could arbitrarily diſpoſe of the 
latter, dared not impriſon, or even n with a 
blow, the moſt obſcure citizen. 

In a ſtate of nature, the conceptions 01 a Divine 
Being who framed and governs the ſubject univerſe 
mult ever be rude and imperfect; and thoſe ob- 
jects which ſeem moſt to contribute to the imme- 
diate advantage of men will ever extort the adora- 
tion of an uninformed mind. The ſun and the 
moon, the fire and the earth, were devoutly wor- 
ſhipped by the Germans ; their only temples were 
dark ancient groves, conſecrated by the reverence 
of ſucceeding generations; their faith was ſuited 
to their martial genius; cowardice was deemed 
the moſt unpardonable of their ſins; and while the 
brave man was conſidered as the worthy favourite 
of their deities, the wretch who loſt his ſhield was 
alike baniſhed from. the religious and the civil al- 
ſemblies of his countrymen. 

Ihe thirſt of martial glory and 3 of 
danger were powerfully recommended by policy 
and ſuperſtition. It. was only by an honourable fame 
in arms that the ambitious or pious German could 
aſpire to pre eminence in this world, or hope for 


Paradiſe in the next. 1 „ 
| Enamoured 


- 
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Enamoured of war and ſpoil, the daring and 
impatient barbarian diſdained the inglorious la- 
bours and gradual advantages of agriculture. The 
care of the houſe and family, the management of 
the land and cattle, were delegated to the old and 
the infirm, to women and flaves. The ſcanty gar- 
ments of the Germans, made of the {ſkins of ani- 
mals, imperfectly defended them from the cold; 
they abandoned their immenſe foreſts to the ex- 
erciſe of hunting; aſſigned the moſt conſiderable 
part of their lands to the paſturage of their herds, 
and beſtowed on the ſmall remainder a rude and 
careleſs cultivation. Delivered from the concerns, 
and deſtitute of the enjoyments, of domeſtic life, in 
the intervals of peace, they paſſed their days, and 
not unfrequently their nights, in exceſſive drinking 
and gaming. The wheat and barley which their 
harveſts yielded, with little trouble, and leſs art, 
furniſhed them with beer, and if they had taſted 
and thirſted after the rich wines of Italy, they en- 
deavoured to obtain them by the invaſion of the 
provinces which produced them, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to cultivate the grape on the banks of the. 
Rhine or the Danube. Their cattle and their flaves 
were the objects of their play; and ſometimes the 
_ deſperate gameſter committed his perſon and liberty 
to the deciſion of fortune; and ſo punctual were 
they in the diſcharge of their debts of honour, that 
the unfortunate adventurer patiently ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be bound, chaſtiſed, and ſold into captivity, 
by his weaker, but more lucky, antagoniſt. 

The improvidence of the Germans was often ſe- 
verely reproved. by the unwelcome admonitions of 
famine; and, when the produce of the foil was 
found inadequate to the ſupport of the inhabitants, 


the national diſtreſs was alleviated by the emigra- 


tion of a third, perhaps, or a fourth, part of their 


7 An hoſt „ by hunger, and wWwhoſe 
| honour _ 
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honour and religion commanded them to conquer or 
to die, muſt have been invincible, had not the de- 
ficiency of arms and of diſcipline weakened the ef- 
feats of deſpair and enthuſiaſm. The face of a 
German army diſplayed their poverty of iron: {words 
and the longer kind of lances they could ſeldom uſe ; 
their frame were ſpears headed with a ſharp and 
narrow iron point, and which, as occaſion required, 
they either darted from a diſtance, or puſhed in 
cloſe-onſet. - With this ſpear, and with a ſhield, their 
cavalry was contented. A multitude of darts, f ſcat- 
tered with irreſiſtible force, were an additional re- 
ſouree to the infantry. heir military dreſs, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a looſe man- 
tle; few of the chiefs were diſtinguiſhed by cui- 
raſſes, ſcarce any by helmets; their cavalry was, 
in general, far from formidable; and the prin- 
cipal ſtrength of the Germans conſiſted in their 
infantry, which was drawn up in ſeveral deep co- 


lumns, according to the diſtinction of tribes and fa- 


milies. Impatient of fatigue or delay, theſe half. 


armed warriors ruſhed to battle with diſordered 


ranks, and diſſonant ſhouts; but if once repulſed, 

their defeat was inevitable; and, as they poſſeſſed 
neither cities nor fortreſſes to retire to, a defeat was 
generally attended by their total deſtruction. Yet 
had Germany united in one great effort, her myriads, 


undiſciplined as they were, mult have prevailed 


againſt the {kill and weapons of Rome. But the 
diſſenſions of the barbarians were fomented by the 
addreſs of Auguſtus and his ſucceſſors; their 
ſtrength was waſted in domeſtic feuds ; and the fate 


of the Weſtern empire was long protracted by the 
liberal diſtribution of her wealth, and the judieſous 


ſpirit of her negociations. 


The fame fickle diſpoſition which 
3 740, 1 73 rendered the ſtates of Germany inca- 


pable of acting i in concert in war, allowed them 


not 
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not to enjoy the bleſſings of peace. The Sicambri 
and the Ulipates, who occupied the country be. 


tween the Lippe and the Iſſel, had preſumed to in- 


vade the Roman frontier ; to chaſtiſe their temerity, 
Druſus had marced with the flower of the legions ; 
and the barbarians were compelled to repaſs the 
Rhine by the vigour and addreſs of the youthful 


warrior. Not content with delivering the empire 


from their rapacious fury, the victor prepared, by 
retorting the inſult, to ſtrike terror into the nations 


of the north. A bridge of boats facilitated the paſ- - 


- fage of the Rhine — four ſuceeſſive years the 
Roman eagles were diſplayed within the woods and 


moraſſes of Germany. Committing himſelf boldly to 


the ſtream of the Ifſe], Druſus deſcended in triumph 


_ that river; penetrated through the hoſtile provinces 


of Friezeland and Gottingen; and firſt gratified 
the adveaturous curioſity of the Romans with the 
ſight of the German ocean. The Catti, or Heſſians, 
who even then were diſtinguiſhed above the neigh- 
bouring tribes by their martial ardour and ſuperior 


diſcipline, were conſtrained to relinquiſh the un- 


equal conteſt; and to the banks of the Elbe the 
progreſs of the Romans was marked by ſlaughter 


and devaſtation. Even that river probably would 
not have terminated their victorious career, had 


not Druſus, while he meditated the total ſubjection 


of Germany, been himſelf ſurpriſed by death. A 


fall from his horſe was attended by a flow, but 
mortal, diſeaſe ; the ſignal for retreat was reluctantly 
given; and, before he could reach the Roman fron- 
tier, he expired in the arms of Tiberius, who, on 


— 


the firſt news of his indiſpoſition, had traverſed with 


pious diligence the Alps and the Rhine to receive 


the parting breath of his brother. 


The funeral obſequies of Druſus were celebrated | 


with mournful magniticence ; and his afhes were 
depoſited i in che mauſoleum which had been erected 
| . a for 
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for thoſe of Auguſtus. The lamentations of the capi- 
tal and the provinces were a more honourable teſtimo- 
ny to his virtues : and the Roman people deplored the 
premature fate of a prince who was no leſs amiable 
in peace than terrible in war. IT hree children, Ger- 
manicus, Claudius, and Livia, had been the fruits 
of his marriage with Antonia, the ſecond daughter 
of Antony and Octavia; they were endezred to the 
Romans by the memory of their father's merit; 
and the eldeſt was deſtined to aſſert the name he 
bore, and to rival, on the ſame theatre, the en 
of üs. 

On the death of Druſus the conduct of the Ger- 
man war was devolved on Tiberius, and the diſpo- 
ſition of the new commander was marked by leſs 
enterpriſing, but more artful, meaſures ; et bar- 
barous tribes between the Rhine and the Elbe were 
perſuaded, rather than compelled, to acknowledge 
the authority of Rome; yet the prudent ſyſtem of 
Tiberius accorded with the moderation of REA 
and, for twelve ſubſequent years, the gates of the 
temple of Janus were cloſed, and the Roman world 
was preſerved in univerſal peace. 

When Auguſtus: had conſented to ſuſtain the 
well of empire,: he had himſelf limited to ten 
years the duration of the grateful toil. The ur- 

ent ſolicitations of the ſenate had again and again 
prevailed on him to endure the imperial burden; 
and ſuch was the abject ſtate of that once illuſtri- 
ous body, that, they were reduced to invent new 
honours to reward a compliance which degraded 
their oun conſequence ; yet ſome compenſation for 
the loſs of importance was afforded in the tranquil. 
reſpite from foreign war and domeſtic commotion; 
and a people who had heard of the proſcription of 
Sylla, who had felt that of Antony and Octavius, 
might, in the gentle ſway of Augy an, . 
rat ET 


nate might ſoothe the vanity, but | 
imparted not a laſting ſatisfaction to the mind of 
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rather the father, than the tyrant, of the Roman 
world. | . | | 3 
It was when the reſtleſs ſpirits of the Germans 
had been tranſiently aſſuaged by the policy of Ti- 
berius, and Auguſtus had once more been perſuad- 
ed to retain the extraordinary powers with which 
he had. been inveſted, that the gratitude of the fe- 
nate was proclaimed by the arttul addreſs of Meſ- 


ſala : On you, Cæſar Auguſtus, and your family, 


«+ the ſenate and the Roman people invoke all haps 


6 pineſs and proſperity, tor in your preſervation is 


„ included that of the republic! And with one 


voice ſalute you the Father of your Country.“ The 
venerable title was received wich tears of tranſport. 

by Auguſtus; he accepted, and exatted ever after, 

with more than common jealouſy, the ſacred diſtine- 

tion; yet, if the ſenſe of ſhame had not been ex- 
tinguiſhed by the aſſiduous voice of flattery, the 
adopted fon of Cæſar muſt have bluſhed when, in 
the Father of the Roman world, he recognized the 
deſtroyer of its freedom, | | 


The adulation of the people and ſe- . C. 1 on 


Auguſtus. The imperial purple could not defend 
him from thoſe afflictions which he was doomed to 
ſhare in common with the meaneſt of his ſubjects. 
The mild and modeſt demeanour of Octavia had 
increaſed the natural affection of her brother; and 
though the thirſt of dominion might firſt have - 
prompted him to draw the ſword againſt Antony; 
yet ſomething may be aſcribed to his deſire to 


. avenge the wrongs of a much-loved ſiſter. But the 


happineſs of Octavia had been buried in the grave 
with Marcellus: during twelve years of inceſſant 
grief and anguiſh her tears never ceaſed to flow; 
{he rejected the voice of conſolation ; ſcarce ſuffered _ 


even Auguſtus to be admitted to her preſence; and, 


while 
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while ſhe carefully removed from her Gght every 
picture or image of Marcellus, with amiable incon- 


ſiſtency ſhe cheriſhed the remembrance of his vir- 
tues. The happineſs of other mothers ſeemed to 


- inſult her miſery ; but above all, her eternal jealou- 


ſy and hatred were directed towards Livia, whoſe 
ſons appeared deſtined to that fortune from which 
death bad ſnatched her own. Three daughters, 
and as many ſfons-in-law, whoſe fruittul marriages 
had been attended by a flouriſhing iſſue, were not 
permitted to alleviate her affliction; and, amidſt a a 
numerous poſterity, ſhe regarded herſelf as childleſs. 


ler conſtitution yielded at length to her perſever- 


ing ſorrows ; her laſt breath teebly uttered the name 


of Marcellus; her aſhes were mingled with his; 


and in the temple of Cæſar her fancral oration was 
pane by an affectionate and afſlicted brother. 

From weeping over the ſepulchre of kindred 
merit, Augultus was ſummoned to deplore the 


broken ties of - triendſhip. Mæcenas was no more. 


The favourite of the prince and people had cloſed 
a life of luxurious indolence. Though he had ex- 
perienced in ſome meaſure the vicifiitudes of for- 
tune, and was believed to have felt ſome diminution 
of the imperial confidence; yet, as in the meridian 


of favour he had lived without envy, in the ſuppoſed 


decline of it he had eſcaped inſult. His death re- 
vived the tenderneſs of Auguſtus; and he long be- 


wailed the loſs of a miniſter, Whale ſalutary coun- 
lels had ſo often confirmed his hopes and moderated | 


his reſentments. Ariſe, executioner,“ was the 
celebrated rebuke of Mæcenas, when from his tri- 
bunal the ſtern countenance of the emperor pro- 
claimed the bloody ſentence he revolved; and the 


- boldneſs of the miniſter who could venture on the 


reproachful admonition; merits not more our praiſe | 


> than the magnanimity of the prince who could re- 


ceixe and pardon it. 5 
In 
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5 the ſilent lapſe of years the ſons U C 4 5 
oh Agrippa approached towards man- Ty 
hood; and the expectations of the Roman world 
were fixed on the illuſtrious youths, whoſe birth 


diſtinguiſhed them as the natural heirs to the power 


of their grandfather: but the premature ambition 
of Caius and Lucius could not be concealed even 
from the partial eyes of Auguſtus; and the younger, 
at the feeble age of eleven years, was inſtructed to 
demand, in the public theatre, the honours of the 


conſulſhſp for his elder brother, who had himfelf - 


ſcarce completed his fourteenth year. The pre- 
ſumptuous application was ſupported by the incon- 
ſiderable acclamations of the multitude, but was 
reliſted by the prudence and firmneſs of the em- 
peror. The gods forbid,” exclaimed he, the 

< republic ſhould again be reduced to the neceſlity of 
© eleAing a conful under twenty years of age.“ He 
accompanied the refuſal with the ſententious remark, 
that, to diſcharge the arduous duties of that nien 
office, the perſon ought not only to be blameleſs 
* himſelf, but poſſeſſed of ſufficient fortitude to 


60 r the wild and dangerous deſires of the vp 


* populace.” Yet it is probable that the indigna- 
tion of Auguſtus was rather affected than ſincere; 
and his partial tenderneſs for his grandſons was diſ- 
played by the promotion of Caius to the ſacred 
dignity of pontiff. 

The tribunitian powers had at the fame time 
been conferred on Tiberius for five years; but the 
penetration of the ſon of Livia was not to be eluded 
by theſe marks of eſteem; he regarded with ſullen 
jealouſy the riſing influence of the young Cæſars; 


nor could he remain ignorant, that for them was 
reſerved the imperial harveſt of his toils and dan- 

gers. His dark mind brooded over his diſcontent; 
and, under pretence of being ſatiated with greatneſs, 


and exhauſted with buſineſs, he demanded leave o 
p 
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_ pals the reſt of his days in tranquil retirement; his 


motives were not concealed from the emperor; 
and he endeavoured to divert him from his purpoſe 
by arguments and entreaties; he even complained 
to the ſenate that his ſon-in-law. deſerted him. 
But the ſolicitations - of Auguſtus, and the 'remon- 
ſtrances of Livia, were fruitleſsly exerted ; the in- 
flexible temper of Tiberius was proof againſt bath; 
he even abſtained from food until he extorted che 


conſent of the emperor ; he immediately quitted 


Rome and Julia; diſmiſſed in gloomy ſilence the 
ſplendid train that had accompanied him to Oſtia; 
coaſted, regardleſs of the ſtorms of winter, the 
ſhores of Campania; and fixed his refidence at 
Rhodes, which, on his return from Armenia, he 
had viſited ; and which was peculiarly recommend- 
ed by the fame of its profeſſors of eloquence. 

- The retreat of Tiberius rekindled 
EF 14% 75% the active vigilance of Auguſtus ; for 
ſeventeen ſucceſſive years the emperor had declined 
the conſular dignity ; he now conſented to receive 


it again; and, as firſt magiſtrate of the ſtate, pre- 


ſided in the ceremony which was ſolemnized on 
his grandſon Caius aſſuming the viri/e robe. The 


abſence of Tiberius left the career of greatnefs 


open to Caius ; he was gratified by the honourable 
title of Prince of the Roman Touth, was allowed to 
take his ſeat in the ſenate, and was called by that 
aſſembly and the people to the rank of conſul ; 


but was prudently reſtrained from the exerciſe of 


the office until five additional years had ripened his 
judgment. The favours of the emperor were Ja- 


viſhed with an equal hand on his grandſons ;| and 


three years afterwards, in the twelfth and laſt | con- 


i fulſhip of Auguſtus, Lucius was aſſociated to the 


fame honours as had already been conferred on 


ft 
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It was not long before Auguſtus was v. c. 45. 
cones. to a melancholy ſenſe of the _ : 
deluſion,” when he fondly hoped-to eſtabliſh his hap- 
pineſs on the virtues and proſperity of his family. 
The gallantries of Julia afforded an ample ſubject 
to ſcandal, and were familiar to every ear, except 
that of the emperor. Above or below the decencies 
of her ſex, even the public forum witneſſed her 
unbounded paſſion for variety; and the moſt noble 
and moſt vigorous of the Roman youth were in rapid 
ſucceſſion promoted to her embraces. Her ſhame- 
leſs irregularities at length obtruded themſelves on 
the obſervation of Auguſtus; her conduct was 
cloſely and ſeverely inveltigated; the indignant fa- 
ther heard with aſtoniſhment the diſgraceful tale 
of female proſtitution; in the anguiſh of the mo- 
ment the feelings of the parent yielded to the im- 
partial ſeverity of the judge. The ſentence of per- 
petual exile was pronounced; and a ſmall and bar- 
ren iſland on the coaſt of Campania was fixed on 
for the dreary abode of the wanton Julia; ſhe was 
only allowed what was ſufficient to ſupply the ab- 
ſolute demands of nature; the uſe of wine was 
ſtrictly prohibited; and a coarſe garment and ab- 
ſtemious meal might wound the vanity, and mor- 
tity the deſires, of the gay and ſenſual princeſs. Eyen 
the pleaſures of ſociety were cautiouſly and imper- 
tectly imparted; and no perſon was ſuffered to ap- 
proach her without the expreſs permiſſion of the em- 
peror. Yet the ſolicitations of an affectionate: and 
blameleſs mother could not be long reſiſted; Scri- 
bonia had been divorced by Anais the day that 
Julia was born; ſhe implored and obtained leave to 
accompany ber unhappy child in baniſhment; and 
ever after remained the conſtant partner of her ſo- 
litude, and the companion of her miſery. : 


The aſſociates of her guilt were involved i in bor: 80 


diſgrace and e A long train of illuſ- 
| trious 
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trious youths deplored in exile the guilty j joys they 
had taſted in her arms. A ſeverer doom was de- 
nounced againſt Julius Antony, the ſon of the 
Triumvir; and perhaps in his ſentence of death 
ſomething might be ſuggeſted by the memory of 
his father, as well as by his licentious connexion 
with Julia. Pheebe, the freed-woman and confidant 
of the latter, armed her own hand againſt her life ; 
her magnanimity was admired and applauded by 
Auguſtus; nor in the bitterneſs of his ſoul could 
he reſtrain the involuntary exclamation: I had 
rather have been the father of Phcebe than of 
« Julia.“ . 
Let, when reflection ſucceeded to reſentment, 
Auguſtus was heard to lament the precipitation with 
which he had divulged the ſhame of his family, and 
irretrievably deſtroyed- his own domeſtic happineſs. 
He felt and acknowledged the loſs he had ſuſtained 
in the deaths of Agrippa and Mzcenas : © Had 
- *< they lived,” faid he, their counſels would have 
_ «preſerved me from this fatal imprudence.” 
One perſon indeed remained, who, though. moſt 
injured by the laſcivious amours of Julia, was moſt 
intereſted in her diſgrace. Before her baniſhment 
the wanton princeſs had been formally divorced 
from the bed of Tiberius. Vet the latter continued 
inceſſantly, but ineffectually, to ſolicit her father's - 
pardon. It is probable that Auguſtus confided 
not much in the fincerity of theſe importuniries ; 
be was acquainted with the dark and ſubtle cha- 
racter of Tiberius; he recollected with what reluc- 
tance he had repudiated Vipfania, to receive the hand 
of Julia; nor was he ſo credulous as to believe, 
that ſhe, who had never commanded the love of 
her huſband, could have excited the compaſſion 
of a man who had ever been a 9 to that 


e emotion. | 1 
; et 
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Vet the mind that is moſt inſenſible to pity or 
affection, is moſt alive to the ſuggeſtions of intereſt 
and policy. Tiberius might naturally expect, if 
Julia was again admitted to her father's preſence, 
that ſhe would be reſtored to his love. He might 
hope that his own advancement would be the con- 
ſequence of their reconciliation; he had long re- 
pented the precipitation with which he had aban- 
doned Rome and. greatneſs ; the idle harangues of 
venal ſophiſts could no more amuſe; four years of 
retirement had been tediouſly endured - by a ſpirit 
incapable of taſting tranquillity. - The indignation 
which at firſt ſupported him had ſubſided and given 
place to reflection; he beheld his own importance 
daily decreaſing, and the. contempt of the world 
daily increaſe; the inſolence of his rivals, and the 
hatred of his enemies, bad even purſued him in ſo- 
litude. He declared his intention in retiring was 
to prevent any appearance of competition with the 


Cæſars, Caius and Lucius; but, fince theſe had at- 


tained to manhood, and were capable of ſupporting 
the dignity they were heirs to, he entreated Augul- 
tus to recall him to the enjoyment of his friends 
and family. The anſwer of the emperor was cold 
and forbidding ; he refuſed him leave to return; 
and he farcaſtically admoniſhed him to forget that 
family which he had been ſo impatient to deſert. - 


Suſpicious bimſelf, and the object of ſuſpicion, his 


hours were paſt in perpetual doubt and fear; con- 


icious that he was vigilantly obſerved, he ſtudi- 


ouſly contreuled every action and paſſion; his 
words, and even his features, were carefully regu- 
lated; and, the anxious ſlave of diſſimulation, he 


iaboured to conceal thoſe vices which he never at-: 


tempted to ſubdue. | N 
A new revolution had threatened , a, e 
the tranquillity of the eaſt. Tigranes © © 7 
had expired ſoon after he had aſcended the throne 

of Armenia, Nor had his ſon, the ſucceſſor to his 
| OD e dignity,, 


— 
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_ dignity, long ſurvived his Father; the vacant throne 


was, by the influence of Rome, filled by Artavaſ- 
des,” whoſe pretenſions were ſupported by his de- 
ſcent from Arſaces. But the Parthian monarch be- 
held with jealouſy his ancient rival eſtabliſh her aſ- 
cendancy over a kingdom which opened a road to 
theinvaſion of his own dominions : he fomented the 
diſcontents of the Armenians ; he inflamed the ambi- 


tion of a ſecond Tigranes ; a civil war was kindled ;. 


and the ſceptre was wreſted from Artavaſdes 
by the vigour or fortune of his ſucceſsful com- 


petitor. Seb 
Phe pride of Rome was ſeverely wounded by the 


defeat of her ally; and the vigilance of Auguſtus 


was alarmed by the intrigues of Parthia. The con- 
duct of the negociation, rather than the war, was 
entruſted to Caius Cæſar; as he purſued his jour- 


5 ney towards Syria, at Chios he received a reſpectful 


viſit from Tiberius; but the apprehenſions of the 
latter were increaſed by the reſerve of the former; 
and in the inſolence of the courtiers of Caius, Ti 


berius was convinced he diſcerned the mortal enmi- 
ty of the prince. Yet while in ſecret anxiety he 


perhaps expected the fentence of death, he was ſur- 
priſed by the grateful intelligence of his recall. His 
importunities, and the ſolicitations of Livia, had 
vanquiſhed the reſolution of Auguſtus ; the appro- 
bation of Caius had been aſked and obtained ; and, 
in a private ſtation, without authority or influence, | 
Tiberius was again permitted to fix his reſidence -\ 
Rome. I ITT 

At Marſeilles, as he proceeded towards Spain to 
aſſume the command of the legions of that province, 
Lucius, the younger of the Czfars, was attacked 


by a fever, and expired. On his death the hopes of 


Auguſtus centered in Caius; and his expectations 
promiſed to have been fulfilled by the early adions 


of that prince. In an interview with Phraates, he 


conciliared 
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ciliated the friendſhip, or awakened the fears, of the 
Parthian monarch ; and the Euphrates, was again 
eſtabliſhed as the boundary « of the rival empires. 
He entered Armenia in arms; compelled Tigranes, 
abandoned by the Parthians, to deſcend from the 
throne he had uſurped; and replaced on it Arta- 
vaſdes. But this fair proſpect of renown was ſoon 
clouded by indiſpoſition: a wound that he had re- 
ceived in bis Armenian expedition had produced a 
flow and obſtinate fever, and his manners and ſpirits 
were affected by his diſorder. Exhauſted by pain, 
or oppreſſed by languor, he extorted the conſent of 
- Auguſtus to his return; but the length of the journey 
exceeded his ſtren api and, in his way to Rome, 
he. breathed his la at 1. in the Prove of 
Lycia. 
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Tiberius it adopted by Auguſtus—Subſeguent adoption 
e Germanicus and Agrippa Poſthumus—Dijſgrace 
and baniſhment of Agrippa Poſthumus, and of his 
fifter Tulia—Conſpiracy of Cinna—Clemency of the 
emperor —Milttary regulations—Inundations, earth- 
quakes, and famine—German war—Revolt ' of the 
Fete and Dalmatian.— Exploit of Tiberius 
and Germanicus—Confederacy of the German. 
Character of Arminius Defeat and deſtruttion of 

| Farus and his army—Cruelty of Arminius Con- 
1 | fRernation of Auguſtus and Rome— Meaſures taken 
7 | by Auguſtus—Tiberius is diſpatched to the defence 
of Gaul—He reſtores the diſcipline of the legions— 
[1 His two campaigns in Germany—He reſigns the 
__— command of the army to Germanicus, and returns 
= to Rome—He is aſſociated by Auguſtus in the impe- 
W's: rial power— Honours beſtowed on Germanicus and 
au Druſus— Triumph of Tiberius Ile ſets out, accom- 
panied by Auguſtus, for Illyricum—lIndiſpofition of 

Auguſtus —He dies at Nola—Profperity of his ad- 
muiniſtration — Magnificence of his public buildings— 
His encouragement of learning— Account of Livy— 


Of Virgil—Of Horace Ovid—Birth of Chrift. 


U. C. 755, 757. ON the throne of the Roman 
world, Auguſtus beheld himſelf en- 
compaſſed by care and diſappointment ; his domeſtic 
calamities ſeemed to avenge the wrongs he had of. 
fered to the republic; bis faireſt hopes had expired 
with Marcellus and Agrippa, with Cains and Lucius; 
and on the diligence of Tiberius was repoſed his 
jaſt and reluctant dependence. Yet his r N 

| 0 
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of him was an honourable teſtimony to his conduct 
and capacity; and the emperor, in his addreſs to 
the ſenate, ſolemnly declared, that in the choice of 
a ſucceſſor, he had conſulted alone the advantage 
of the republic. 5 5 
The ceremony which exalted Tiberius to the 
near proſpect of empire was attended by a. ſtipula- 
tion which could not fail to wound his feelings, 
and alarm his jealouſy. Though he had himſelf a 
ſon who had attained to manhood, he was com- 
pelled to interpoſe between his hopes, his nephew 
Germanicus; he received him as his ſon by adoption, 
and perhaps with leſs concern, as the appearance of 
competition was ſtill. preſerved in the perſon of 
Agri;pa Poſthumus. „ ery? "hg 
'The aged emperor had imparted the ſame honours 
to the lait of his grandſons, as he had beſtowed 
on Tiberius. But his diſcernment ſoon informed 
him that the adopted youth was incapable, or un- 
deſerving, of empire; and he refuſed to ſacrifice 
the happineſs of millions to his reverence for the 
memory of Agrippa. Fierce, brutal, and. moroſe, - 
the ſole qualification of Poſthumus was his perſonal 
ſtrength ; and his diſgrace was rapidly accompliſh- 
ed by the intemperance of his ſpeech, which re- 
ſpected not even Livia herſelf. The ſentence of 
his baniſhment fucceeded almoſt immediately to the 
ceremony of his adoption ; and his ſiſter Julia, who 
imitated too cloſely the manners of her mother, 
was about the ſame time exiled to a ſmall iſland in 
the Gulf of Venice. e 5 
It was not alone domeſtic calamities that interrupt- 
ed the repoſe of Auguſtus. The moderation with 
which he had exerciſed his power had not totally 
extinguiſhed the remembrance of the means by 
which he had attained it; the, ſacred name of the 
republic was ſtill revered in ſecret ; and the "reſto. © 
ration of liberty, and the deſtruction of Auguſtus, 
were the objects of the conſpiracy of Cornelius 
| RE 2 | Cinna. 
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Cinna. The grandſon of Pompey the Great, An 
the derendanf of the Marian Cinna, he bore with- 

indignation the dominion of a ſuperior ; the pardon” 

which had been granted to him at Philippi, had re- 
proached bis dependant condition, without ſecuring 
his gratitude ; ; and before the altar he determined to 
affert with his dagger his own independence and the 
= freedom of Rome. 
8 The daring deſign, on the eve of execution, was. 
revealed by the weakneſs or treachery of one of his 
aſſociates; and * Auguſtus, who in the character of 
the triumvir had not hefirated to ſhed in torrents 
the; moſt noble blood of Rome, now paufed 
on the condemnation of an individual, whoſe death 
might at leaſt have been palliated from the circum- 
ſtances that provoked it. Yet on both occaſions he 
was probably influenced by the ſame motive; and 
he equally conſulted his perſonal ſafety by lenity, 
as he had formerly purſued it by ſeverity. In bis 
inclination to mercy Auguſtus is ſuppoſed to have 
been confirmed by the prudent counſels of Livia: 
E lmitate,“ ſaid that fagacious princeſs to her 
'  anxiods conſort, © the conduct of phyſicians, who, 
* when one remedy has failed, have recourſe to 

te that which is oppoſite. You bave hitherto gain- 
«ed nothing by rigour ; and. the deſtruQtion of 
one conipirator has only ſerved to create another. 

&* Did the execution of Muræna and Cæpio repreſs 

e the ambition of Egnatius Rufus; or has the 
“ fate. of Egnatius Rufus reſtrained the preſump · 

* tion of Cinna? His deſigns are difcovered ; his 
«treaſon can no longer be dangerous to your perſon, 

e and his pardon may be advantageous b e e. 

«© putation. _ 

15. a private conference Auguſtus is reported to 
Hive upbraided Cinna with his temerity and ingra- - 
titude, and to have relieved his fears by the aſſuranee 


1 preſent totgiveneſs and future favour: * That 
| e 
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life,” ſaid he, . which I gave to you when an open 
ce enemy, I again beſtow on you when doubly for 
cc feited by 1 guilt of an aſſaſſin and parricide, 
4 From this day let our, friendſhip be inviolate; 
it ſhall be my endeavour to prove my lincerity by 
* new obligations; let it be yours to diſplay yout 
6 gratitude by deſerving them.” The declarations 
of Auguſtus were ſupported by his ſubſequent con- 
duct; ow enſuing year Cinna was raiſed to the 
dignity of conſul; and even if his deſigns. bad 
been kindled by the pure flame of patriotiſm, we 
cannot but applaud the fidelity with which he ever 
after repaid the generous clemency of the uſurper. 
At every period of his reign, the ſupport of. the 
| military eſtabliſhment claimed the attention of Au- 
guſtus. 800n after the battle of Actium the em- 
peror had endeavoured to reſtore the purity of the 
legions by the excluſion of all emancipated ſlaves. 
But, as the effeminate natives of Italy gradually 
declined the toils and danger of war, he was oblig- 
ed to vanquiſh their reluQance by additional incite- 
ments. Inſtead of increaſing the pay, he ſtrove to 
allure them by the promiſe of future compenfations. 
In the legions twelve years ſervices were tewarded 
by twelve thouſand ſeſterces, or about an hundred 
pounds ſterling. In the prætorian bands a «longer 
term of duty was exacted, and à more valuable 
recompence was annexed; and the veteran, With 
his diſcharge, at the end of ſixteen years, received 
twenty thouſand RS. or about one 8 
and ſixty pounds. 
The public happineſs was interrupted by a: Ba, 
of inundations, earthquakes, and preternatural | 
.darkneſs ; and to the preſent diſtreſs was added the 
terror which they inſpired of future calamities. The 
ſuperſtitious Roman believed the vengeance of the of- 
fendedigods was denounced on bis bead; and in a long 
| We ers famine he * lament * 
| is 
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his mournful preſage ; the waters of the Tiber, 

ſwelled” by inceſſant rains, had burſt their banks; 

had deluged the capital, and precluded: rhe ſcanty 

fupp'y of proviſions: ien could be ſpared from the 
rovinces. 

In this ſcene of public diſtreſs Auguſtus by his re- 
eularions well merited the title of Father of his Coun- 
fry; to diminiſh the daily conſumption of Rome, 
all gladiators. all ſlaves kept for ſale, and all foreign- 


ers, except phyſicians and public profeſſors, were or- 


dered to remove an hundred miles from the city. 


Even great numbers of the ſervants and retinue of 


the imperial court were diſmiſſed ; a vacation was 
proclaimed in the halls of juſtice ; the attendance of 


the preſence of a certain number of that body to 
give validity to their acts, was ſuſpended. Cola. 
miſſioners were named to inſpect the e all 
feaſting on the birth-day of the emperor, or other 
feſtivals, was ſtrictly prohibited; and the indigent, 
who were accuſtomed to receive part of their ſub- 
ſiſtence in corn from the public granaries, had double 
the uſual quantity delivered to them. 

- Yet the care and vigilance of the emperor could 
not aſſuage the growing diſcontents of the multi- 
tude :* they aſcribed to imperial policy or inattention 
the ſcarcity which had been inflied by providence. 
A number of inflammatory libels were ſcattered 
through the city; and at the moment that he beſt 
deſerved the applauſe, Avguſtus ' beheld himſelf 
moſt-expoſed. to the licentious reproaches of the 
people. | 
1Io0o relieve his waining ſtrength from the weight 
of government Auguſtus had choſen three ſenators, 
to whom the negociations with foreign ambaſſadors 
were entruſted ; but the more important concerns of 
the empire were devolved on Tiberius. From the 
{51 eng of Apa Poſthumus, he was regarded 

as 


2 


ſenators were diſpenſed with; and the law, requiring 


* 
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as the deſtined heir to imperial greatneſs; and 
to bim were aſſigned the Ae of the moſt 
formidable armies, and the adminiſtration of the 
moſt turbulent provinces. The Germans, ever reſt- 
leſs and rapacious, had again provoked the reſent- 
ment of Rome; at the head of the legions which 
were uſually ſtationed on the banks of the Rhine, 
Tiberius had paſſed that river, and diffuſed the ter- 
ror of his arms through the foreſts of Germany. 
The Marcomanni, who from the neighbourhood of 
the Rhine had retired before the Roman ſword 
to the diſtant woods of modern Bohemia and Mo- 


ravia, from their new retreats ſpread their devaſta- 


tions over the adjacent country. Their King, Me- 
roboduus, a barbarian only in name, aſſerted the 
independence of his followers both by his negoci- 
ations and arms. Though the vanity of Tiberius 
might have induced him to exaggerate the reputa- 
tion of his adverſary, when he declared him a more 
formidable enemy to the majeſty of Rome than 
either Pyrrhus or Antiochus had proved; yet the 
apprehenſions he inſpired are revealed dy the pre- 
parations which were made to attack him. With 
four legions Sentius Saturninus, an officer of ap- 
proved ſkill and coura age, was ordered to traverſe 
the modern country of Heſſe, to penetrate through 
the Hercynian foreſt, and to invade Bohemia on the 
weſt ; while on the ſouth a more numerous army, 
under Tiberius, was to croſs the Danube near 
 Haimbourg, below Vienna and above Preſbourg ; 
and it was ſuppoſed the Marcomanni, diſtracted by 
the double attack, would have been einn of _ | 
long or effectual refiſtanee. 
But Meroboduus was preſerved from deſtruQion, 
and Tiberius defrauded of the glory he anticipated, 
by a new incident as menacing as it was unexpected. 
A plan of general revolt had been ſilently con- 
eerted throughout the provinces eaſt of the Ha- 
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driatic to the diſtant ſhores of the Danube. The 
various tribes which inhabited that immenſe tract 
of country were able, it was ſuppoſed, to aſſemble 
eight hundred thouſand warriors; of theſe two hun- 
dred thouſand of the infantry were completely arm- 
ed and the ſteady valour of the foot was feconded by 
the rapid evolutions of nine thouſand horſe. They 
had, joined to their native ferocity, a conſiderable 
know edge of the diſcipline and exerciſes of the 
Roman legions, and had conducted their preſent 
deſign with ſo much addreſs as to eſcape obſervation 
until it was ripe for execution. Their numbers 
enabled them to divide their ſtrength, and to com- 
mence their operations at the ſame time in diffe- 
rent places. Io one part of their forces was, aſ- 
ſigned the invaſion of Italy by Tergeſté and Nau- 
portis ; another was directed to penetrate into Ma- 
cedonia; and a third was reſerved to defend their 
own paſſeſſions. The firſt ſignal for hoſtilities was 
à general maſſacre of the Romans in their power; 
and the unbappy Italians, who, as provincial officers 
or traders, had ſettled in their country, became in 
a moment the victims of their ſanguinary reſent- 


ment. 

v. c. 757. The dagen province of Macedonia 
was. deluged by their rapacious num- 

bers. and Avguſtus, as he liſtened with mingled 


terror and/ aſtoniſhment to the unwelcome intelli. 


gence, was heard to confeſs, that a Pannonian ar- 
my might in ten days appear in ſight of Rome. 
His fears were proclaimed in the meaſures for de- 
fence, which he adopted. New levies were made, 
and the regulation to exclude emancipated ſlaves 
was ſuſpended; the veterans who had been diſ- 
charged from the legions were again ſummoned to 
their ancient ſtandards; and every citizen, in pro- 


Pane to his eee reer to contribute 
| either 
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either by money or perlonal ſervice ro the nn 
of the empire. 

| | nr chief dependence os, 3 v. ©: +30. 
was on the legions. of the Rhine; the RN 
neutrality of Meroboduus was ſecured by an l 
and honourable treaty; and Tiberius, with a mar- 
tial and obedient army, preſſed forwards to the re- 
lief of Macedonia. His preſence revived the ſpirits 
of the Romans, and checked the progreſs of the 
barbarians. Vet, inſtead. of aſpiring to terminate 
the war by a deciſive action, it was the plan of Ti- 
berius to exhauſt the invaders by a ſeries of deſul- 
tory attacks; and, by interceping their ſupplies, 
to compel them to retire within their native woods, 
The patience of Auguſtus ſeems, however, to have 
diminiſhed as his years increaſed ; he, regarded with 
- diſguſt. the flow but prudent ſyſtem which his fon- 
in- law had adopted; and the appointment of Ger- 
manicus to act as quæſtor to Tiberius was poſſihly 
intended to inflame the ardour of the latter; white, 


to augment his ſtrength, che fortes which had been 


diſtributed through Aſia were recalled to ee m. 
ſavage tribes of the nortag. 
| Defeated in a general action the: v1 
Pannonians implored the clemeney of ey 5% _ 
the victor; and conſented, as the pledge of their fu- 
ture fidelity, to furrender their Arms; but the re- 
ſiſtance of the Dalmatians/was more ebſtinate, and 
their reſources more formidable. In three different 
diviſions the Roman army entered Dalmatia, and 
ſeverely retaliated the eruelties that had been in- 
flicted on Macedonia The open country exhibited a 
continued ſeene of devaſtation; ; and the Dalmatians, 
incapableof maintaining the field agaĩnſt the arms and 
diſcipline of the legions, {till diſplayed” the hanners 
of defiance on their principal fortzeſſes, Andetrium 
and Ardaba. The former was beGeped by Tiberius 


| himſelf, aud defended by Baton, a barbarian, whoſe 


rude 
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rude eloquence had firſt qutlicnipeed the revolt of bis 
countrymen ; it was not until hope had expired 
that be conſented to abandon the tottering walls of 
Andetrium, and to ſeek his ſafety in flight; yet, 
though deſerted by their chief, the garriſon ſcorned 
to capitulate; and after a tedious and W ſiege 
Andetrium was taken by ſtorm. 

The reduction of Arduba had been entruſted to ä 
Germanicus; and he probably would have encoun- 
tered difficulties equal to thoſe which Tiberius had 
experienced, had not the deſtruction of the barba- 
rians been facilitated by their own difſenfions. Two 
rival parties contended in the heart of the unhappy 
city; and the attacks of the beſiegers without, were ſe- 
conded by the hoſtile fury of the citizens within. The 
gates were opened by the victorious faction to the 
Romans; yet even when the triumphant eagles of 
the empire were diſplayed in the ſtreets of Arduba, 
the conflict was continued by rage and deſpair ; 
the very women mingled in the combat, and, diſ- 
daining the inglorious ſubmiſſion of their buſbands, 
-precipitated themſelves into the flames to avoid the 

chains of an inſulting victor. 
I hree diſaſtrous campaigns had broken the ſpirits 
of the Dalmatians ; the flower of their youth had 
-periſhed in the fieges of Andetrium and Arduba ; 
and Baton himſelf, by ſurrendering to Tiberius, 
confeſſed that all further reſiſtance was fruitleſs. 
When ſternly aſked what motives had induced him 
to erect the ſtandard of revolt, his anſwer proclaim- 
ed and reproached the avarice of the Roman go- 
vernors: You conſider,” ſaid he, the people 
„ Wwhom you conquer as your flocks: but it is 
-*< wolves, inſtead of dogs, that ya ſend to guard 
cc them. MM... 55 


A ſhort time enly Gand before: a new and more 

ſevere calamity eſtabliſhed the juſtice of the reproof, 

bow reminded the Romans of the viciſſitudes of for- 
tune. 
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To command the paſſage of the Rhine the 
nol had occupied ſeveral ſtations on the German 
ſide of the river; and had the barbarians attempted 
to penetrate into Gaul, their rear would have been 

expoſed to the attack of a Roman army. Conſcious 
of their danger, the Germans had refrained: from 
their uſual incurſions; ' and, in the exchange of 
their rude commodities for the manufactures of 
Rome, had cultivated a more than uſual intimacy 
with the Romans; and had even n to Mp 
their manners. ; 
Ii was at this juncture that the recall U. c. 86. 
of Tiberius to chaſtiſe the revolt uf he . 
Pannonians and Dalmatians had devolved the com- 
mand of the forces on the Rhine on Quine- 
tilius Varus, who, from oppreſſing by his rapacity 
the province of Syria, had been appointed to the 
important truſt of protecting the German frontier; 
a country that ſcarcely knew the uſe of money was 
but ill qualified to fatiate his avarice; yet what- 
ever could be wrung from the needy barbarian was 
extorted by Varus ; new duties were deviſed andam- 
poſed ; and the ſubject ſtate of the German was 
proclaimed by the lame tax as dumniſhed: big ſcanty 
income. 

The orefeanteton of Varus Hagen pace with his ra- 
pacity ; he conſidered the Germans as totally ſub- 
dued, and incapable of riſing in arms againſt the 
ſtrength of Rome. Impreſſed with this idea, he 
aſſumed the language of a maſter; and the pre- 
judices of the free-born barbarians were inſulted 
by the introduction of Roman manners, and the 
eſtabliſhment of Roman laws. A general mur- 
mur of indignation was heard throughout the ſa- 
vage tribes; and while they themſelves panted for 


action, they deplored in ſtrains of martial enthu- 


ſiaſm ! their arms abandoned to ruſt, ' and cheir 
ak * which * in idleneſs.” 


Their 
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Ibbels Biſecntents were inflamed, but their impa- 
tience moderated, by the counſels of Arminius, who 
deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families 
of the Cheruſci, poſſeſſed every quality that was 
requiſite for the vaſt and daring enterpriſe he re- 
volved: brave, artful, and vigtlant ; verſed in dif 
ſimulation ; and penetrating the thoughts of others 
with the ſame facility as he diſguiſed his own. He 
had ſerved in the Roman armies; had been ad- 
mitted to the privileges of a citizens; and raiſed to 
the condition of a Roman knight. Bur the high- 


ſpirited barbarian diſdained the honours which in- 


ſulted the equal pretenſions of his country; his man- 
ly ambition aſpired to a more glorious diſtinction; 
and to reſtore the independence of Germany was 
the object of his inceſſant meditations. In 
the bold and arduous project he advanced with 
flow and ' cautious ſteps; and a welk-feigned zeal 
for the majeſty of Rome diſarmed the ſuſpicions of 
the moſt jealous obſervers ; he had inſinuated him- 
ſelf into the confidence of Varus; was laviſh in the 
Praiſes of his wiſdom; and extolled the happineſs 
of his own countrymen, whoſe ferocious manners 
had been ſoftened by the mild influence of Roman 


arts and Roman inſtitutions. © | 
At length the moment arrived in which Armi- 


nius hoped to reap the ſanguinary harveſt of his 


long and patient diſſimulation. The Roman army 
had been weakened by detachments. to the moit 
diſtant diſtricts of Germany; and, at the ſignal of 
Arminius, the tribes that inhabited the banks 'of 
the Weſer broke out into open revolt. To reduce 
them to obedience with three legions, Varus com- 
mitted himfelf to the inmoſt recefles of the Ger- 
man foreſts; his ſteps were clofely followed by Ar- 
minius, who, as the ally of Rome, pretended to 
aſſemble his followers, and inſidiouſſy lined the 


roads s through which the Romans were to paſs. A 
| | | narrow 
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narrow defile, overſhadowed with woods, not far 
from the Weſer, was the ſpot that Arminius had 


pitched on for the execution of his bloody enter- 


priſe. Yet, had not Varus deſpiſed every admo- 
nition, the project of the Cheruſcan prince had 
only precipitated his own deſtruction. The hoſtile 


confederacy of the barbarians had not entirely 


eſcaped the vigilance of Segeſtes, a noble German, 


whom inclination and gratitude had attached to 


Rome. He imparted his ſuſpicions to Varus; and 


adviſed him to arreſt himſelf, Arminius, and the 


chief of his countrymen, until he could procure 
more poſitive intelligence; but his counſels were 
diſregarded; and the infatuated Varus, diſdaining 
every precaution, ruſhed forward to his fate. ̃ 


From his dream of ſecurity he was arouſed by the 
diſcordant cries and ſhouts of the Germans and 


Romans. A dark and tempeſtuous night was pro- 
pitious to the attack of the barbarians ; and the 
diſcipline of the legtons was confounded in the tu- 


mult of a nocturnal conflict. Incapable of diſcern- 


ing their enſigns, or of hearing the commands of 
their officers, through the gloom of night, and the 
howling of the ſtorm, their efforts were feeble and 
in-#e&ual. Their perſonal valour could not long 
ſuppert the unequal conteſt; they abandoned their 
camp; and in their diſorderly retreat to a neigh- 
bouring eminence, were entangled in the bags, al- 
ſmiled by the ftorm, and expoſed to the ſpears of 
tile harbarians. Their new ſtation afforded to them 
but a ſhort and mournful reſpite; and the voice 
of the implacable Arminius was again heard urging 
their deſtruction. Even courage and military Kill 
could no longer avail them; and they caſt a look 


of reproach and deſpair on their imprudent and un- 


fortunate leader. The mind of Varus was imbitter- 
ed by the fenfe of his own errors; and his haughty 
ſpirit ſcorned to ſubmit to the doubtful faith of the 


1 


barbarians, 
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barbarians, or to endure the indignant cenſures of 
the Romans, he eluded both by a voluntary death ; 
and his example was followed by his principal of- 
ficers, and the moſt magnanimous of his. ſoldiers ; 
a few only, under cover of the darkneſs, eſcaped 
through the woods to the banks of the Rhine; 
but the majority, exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, 
ſurrendered to the Germans. Y 

The fierce ſpirit of Arminius was) incapable of 
pity cr moderation; and from his tribunal, in bar- 
barian triumph, he pronounced the doom of his 
miſerable captives. Ihe common ſoldiers expired 
on the croſs or the gallows ; the tribunes and the 
centurions were ſacrificed with horrid ſolemnity ; 
and the tutelar deities of Germany were propiti- 
ated by a copious libation of Roman blood. 

The fate of Varus and his legions filled Rome 
with juſt, but unexpected, terror. Even the temper 
and firmneſs of Auguſtus yielded to the melancholy 
intelligence: his fears preſented the victorious bar- 
barians at the gates of the capital; he aſſumed the 
habit of mourning ; neglected his beard and hair; 
and by his dejected features expreſſed his deep ſenſe 
of the public diſaſter ; iris grief allowed not the re- 
ſtraint of filence ; and in the anguiſh of his ſoul 
he was frequently beard to exclaim: * Varus, re- 
* ſtore me my legions.” 

But, while he indulged his ſorrows, he neglected 
not the defence of the empire. Guards were poſted 
in different quarters of the city to prevent tumults, 
and to aſſuage the conſternation of the inhabitants. 
A proclamation was iſſued to ſuſpend the changes 
uſually made in the provincial appointments; and 
every officer was commanded to continue in his pre- 
ſent ſtation until he was recalled by expreſs orders. 
The Germans and Gauls who were at Rome were 


ſecured, and ſent into the iſlands on the coaſts of 
9 mt h 
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Italy. The ſacred records were conſulted to ſind 


what religious proceſſions or ceremonies had been 
performed on the invaſion of the Cimbri, and the 


breaking out of the Marſic war. The ſame rites 


were ſcrupulouſly repeated; and the vow of Auguſ- 


tus to celebrate the great games, as on the Cimbric 


- invaſion, was accompanied by the deſponding con- 


dition: provided the republic Should then be in à more 


proſperous ſituation. 

The ſuperltitious multitude might david ſome 
confidence from the inſtitution of religious cere- 
monies : but the majeſty of Rome could be vindi- 
cated only by arms. The legions which were diſ- 
perſed over the vaſt frontier of the empire, or'oc- 


cupied their permanent camps in Aſia or Africa, 


preſented a tardy and diſtant aid. And, to en- 
counter the more immediate danger, the citizens 
were indiſcriminately formed into cohorts, and train- 
ed to martial evolutions. The veterans throughout 
Italy reſumed with alacrity their armour; new le- 
vies were diligently urged; and on the prudence of 
Tiberius, and the undaunted ſpirit of Germanicus, 
the hopes of Rome and of Auguſtus were repoſed. 
But the inactivity of the barbarians themſelves 
chiefly contributed to calm the terrors of the Ro- 
mans; the inſurrection of the Germans had been 
general ; and on the fame day that the intrench- 
ments of Varus had been carried on the banks of 
the Weſer, the camp of Caditius had been affaulted 
on the borders of the Aliſo. With. ſuperior for- 
tune or conſtancy, Caditius repelled the rude 


attack of his adverſaries; forced his way through 
deep and broken roads. to the Rhine ; and by the 
pg of that river ſheltered his followers in the 


riendly province in Gaul. His ſucceſsful reſiſtance 
checked the fury of the Germans; the approach of 
winter conſpired to chill their ardour ; ; and content 
with having delivered their own country from the in- 
ſolence of military 2 they never attempted 


to 
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to purſue beyond the Rhine the broken forces of 


their flying enemies. = 

Beneath the ſtandard of Tiberius marched the 
troops which had been lately levied in Italy; in 
Gaul he was joined by the veterans who had effect. 

ed their retreat under the command of Caditius; 
and by two complete legions, which had been con- 
ducted with diligence from the old camp of Varus, 
by his nephew Aſprænas, to the protection of 
lower Germany. Senſible that the misfortune of 
Varus had originated in negligence, by his vigi- 
lanee and example, he endeavoured to reſtore the 
ſeverity. of the Roman diſcipline. He examined 
in perſon the equipages of his officers ; ſtrictly pro- 
hibited whatever was ſuperfluous ; and, by the fru- 
gal ſimplicity of his own repaſts, reproached the 
luxury of others. A ſcanty meal, ſerved on the 
graſs, ſatisfied bis hunger; he waked at all hours; 
_ enforced his orders by the rigour of his puniſhments; 
and admoniſhed his officers that no rank could pal- 
late their diſobedience, by breaking with ignominy 
the commander of a legion, who had ſent ſome of 
his ſoldiers to hunt on te oppolite ſide of the 


Rhine. * i . 
tranquil winter in Gaul had re- 
. 761, 763: vived the courage, and confirmed 
the diſcipline, of the Roman army; and on the 
return of ſpring Tiberius prepared to paſs the 
Rhine, and to humble the haughty ſpirits of the 
| barbarians. A bridge was thrown over the ſtream 
of that rivet; and the Romans marched in two 
diviſions, under the ſeparate commands of Tibe- 
rius and Germanicus; their viQorious footſteps 
were marked with flaughter, and deyaſtation; the 
Germans, aſtoniſhed at the invaſion of an enemy 
whom they had fo lately vanquiſhed, were content 
with obſerving their moiions, without oppoſing their 
progreſs; ; and the Romaps, inſtructed by the _w 
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of Varus to uſe their fortune with moderation, and 
ſatisfied with reſtoring the aſcendancy of their arms, 
repaſſed the Rhine. The enſuing year their deſtruc- 
tive ravages were renewed in the heart of Germa- 
ny with the ſame vigour; arid, on the approach of 
winter, Tiberius again prudently retired within the 
limits of _ 1. f 3 
Ihe conſtefnation which had at- , 6 „, 
tended the defeat of Varus had been due 
effaced by the ſucceſsful operation of two offenſive 


campaigns; and Tiberius, reſigning the command of 
the legions of the Rhine to Germanicus, ſet out 


for Rome to receive the congratulations of Au- 
guſtus. The letters of the emperor had already 
expreſſed his grateful ſenſe of his important ſer- 
vices. © I think, no one,” fays he, © could ever 
have acted with more prudence than you have 
% done; all that ſerved under you do you that 
* juſtice, and apply to you what Ennius faid of 
«© the illuſtrious Fabius, that the vigilance of 
* one man has reſtored the affairs of the repub- 
% lic.” A ſecond epiſtle was ſtill more affecti- 
onate and more flattering : ** Whether J am buſted 
„with affairs that require ſerious attention, or 
*© diſturbed by any thing that vexes me, I regret 
* the abſence of my dear Tiberius; when I hear 
* how you are oppreſſed .by inc ant fatigue, may 
* I pertſhit I do not ſhudder at it. I beg you 
* will take care of yourſelf, leſt you ſhould fall 
fick, your mother die with grief, and the Ros 
«© man people be in danger of loſing their empire. 
If you are preſerved, it is of little conſequence 
. *© what happens to me; and if the gods are not 
< averſe to Rome, your health will be their con- 
r = 3 
Vet, notwithſtanding theſe teſtimonies of affec- 
tion, the love of Auguſtus for Tiberius may juſtly 
be doubted. The dark and ſullen temper of the 
Vo“. II. | 8 latter 
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latter but ill accorded with the mild and inſinyate 
ing addreſs of the former. Yet, while he might 
ſuſpect the reſerved and ſubtle diſpoſition of his 


adopted ſon, he could not but eſteem his diligence 


and prudence. Fhe vices which were afterwards 
indulged in Capre were carefully concealed from 
the imperial eye. It became not the maſter of the 
Roman world to liſten to prejudice in the choice 
of a ſucceſſor. The mature age and experience of 
Tiberius pleaded powerfdlly for him: to their 
weight may be added the ſecret infuence of Livia; 
and the event of the German war confirmed the in- 
tentions of the emperor. On the return of Tibe— 
rius to Rome, he obtained for him the tribunitian 
and cenſorial powers; and appointed him to all 
the advantages of empire, by a law which inveſted 
him with an authority equal to his own, over the 
armies and the provinces. 
From the moment that Auguſtus acknowledged 
a partner in the imperial purple, he gradually with- 
drew from buſineſs; and the decline of his health 
was more apparent in the amuſements he deſcended. 
to, than in his perſon or features. Relieved from 
the cares of government, his hours were paſſed in 
female ſociety, cr were ſoothed by the charms of 
muſic, or enlivened by comic repreſentations. At 
his entertainments he preſented his gueſts with 
dreſſes, trinkets, ot money; or by lotteries left his 
favours to the deciſion of chance, and avoided the 
qiſguſt which might have been excited by his own 
diſtribution. Every tranfaction was however ſtill 
communicated to him, and diſpatched in his 
name. So long as he was accuſtomed to attend the 
ſenate, he had received on the days of their meeting, 
the compliments of the members at his own houle, 
or in the forum; thence he was conducted by them 
to the place of aſſembly, and before he proceeded 
to buſineſs, WR" addrefled himſelf with politeneſs 
to 


2 
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to each. As a private perſon he had always been 
treated without ceremony, and viſited and accepted 
the invitations of the moſt virtuous or illuſtrious 
Romans; but as the infirmities of age increaſed, 
he not only declined attending the ſenate, but ex- 
cuſed himſelf from the viſits of the ſenators ; and 
ſeemed deſirous of that company alone which could 
contribute to amule, without exerciſing the under- 
ſtanding. 

One ceremony again demanded his appearance in 
public; ; and to reſign and reſume; a fourth time, 
the powers which had been originally entruſted to 
him, he tranſiently preſented himſelf to the ſenate. 
He embraced the opportunity to impart his favours 
to Druſus the ſon of Tiberius; Germanicus had al- 
ready been inveſted with the dignity of conſul, and 
in his promotion had been exempted from the dif- 
charge of the edileſhip, which had hitherto been 
conſidered as an introductory duty to that of prin- 
cipal magiſtrate; the ſame indulgence was now 
granted to Druſus ; and by the honours which Au- 

uſtus conferred on thoſe young princes, he avow- 
edly. deſtined them to the ſucceſſion of the empire, 
in caſe they ſurvived Tiberius. 

This may be conſidered as the laſt I. © be: 
political act of Auguſtus ; and from his 
hands the reins of government ſeemed to drop into 
' thoſe of Tiberius. The latter had celebrated, with 
imperial magnificence, his victories over the Pan- 
nonians and Dalmatians; but he had ſcaree aſcended 
the capital in triumph, before he recetved the un- 
welcome intelligence, that thoſe barbarians again 


threatened the tranquillity of the empire; he chang- 5 


ed his triumphal habit for that of war; and the re- 
ſpect of Auguſtus for his adopted ſon was diſplayed 
in his determination to accompany him to Beneven- 
tum: they embarked at Aſtura; ſteered along the 
 coalt of Campania; nor did the alarming effects 

00M f 0 
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of a dyſentery prevent Auguſtus from indulging in 
the delights of Caprez, or partaking of the gaiety of 
Naples; at Beneventum he took leave of Tiberius to 
return to Rome; but the rapid progreſs of his diſorder 
compelled him to ſtop at Nola; and the certain ſymp- 
toms of his approaching end, induced Livia to re- 
call Tiberius. A ſhort time convinced the empe- 
ror himſelf that hope was no more; and he pre- 
pared to meet the ſtroke of death with the ſame 
calmneſs as had generally diſtinguiſhed him through 
life. He inquired if his indiſpoſition had occaſioned 
any public diſturbances, and even expreſſed a care 
for his perſon; a. mirror was brought to him that 
he might adjuſt his hair and his dreſs; turning to 
| his friends, who were collected round his bed, he 
alked if he acted well his part in the comedy of 
human life; and added, in the words with which 
dramatic performances were generally concluded, 
“ Clap hands then, and applaud.” A more feel- 
ing and more natural adieu, acknowledged his 
ſteady affection for Livia; and his laſt breath feebly 
pronounced, Livia, farewell; forget not an huſ- 
* band who bas ever loved you with tenderneſs and 
e conflancy.” | EL 
Of ſeventy-ſix years, Auguſtus: had from the 
battle of Actium paffed forty-four in the poſſeſſion 
of imperial power; and if his domeſtic enjoy ments 
were clouded by the premature death of Marcellus, 
by the ſtubborn and brutal temper of Agrippa Poſt- 
humus, and the licentious amours of the two Ju- 
lias, yet no vulgar conſolation was drawn from the 
proſperity which had accompanied him through pub- 
lic life. During his long admmiſtration, the de- 
ſtruction of Varus and his legions was the only ca- 
lamity of importance which was inflicted on the em- 
pire; the dapgerous effects of it were averted by 
tae prudence of Tiberius and the valour of Ger- 
manicus ; and the remembrance of it was almoſt ex- 
% | © tinguiſhed 


- * 
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tinguiſhed in the general fecurity and ſplendour of 
the Roman world. | . 
It was the boaſt of Auguſtus that he had found 
his capital of brick, and had Teſt it of marble; and 
the number and magnificence of the edifices erected 
at his own expence, or that of his courtiers, whoſe 
uſeful flattery was diſplayed in imitating the exam- 


ple of their prince, ſufficiently juſtified the proud 


expteſſion. To embelliſh Rome, Egypt was com- 
pelled to yield the vaunted pride of her obelifks ; 

and though the immortal ſtructure of the pantheon 
proclaims the unbounded ſpirit of Agrippa, yet the 
temples of Jupiter the Thunderer, of Mars the 4ven- 


er, and Apollo Palatine, with the porticoes of 


Caius and Lucius, of Livia and Octavia, and the 
theatre of Marcellus, were the exclufive works of 
Auguſtus. The purſuits of the ſtudious were fa- 
cilitated by the public libraries which he founded ; 
his early love of letters was cheriſhed by the con- 
genial taſte of Mæcenas; the moſt liberal rewards 


were beſtowed on literary merit; and the ſuperior 


luſtre of the Auguſtan age has been eſtabliſhed by 


the contemporary names of Livy, of Virgil, of 


Horace, and Ovid. 

Padua might juſtly boaſt the birth of an hiſto- 
Tian, whoſe genius, vaſt as the empire that he has 
deſcribed, has equally commanded the admiration 


of poſterity. Born amidſt the tempeſts of civil 


commotion, Livy revolved with care and diſcern- 
Ment the general cauſes which had. advanced the 
greatneſs, and which urged the decline of the Ro- 
man republic; his mind ſeems to have expanded 


with the growth of the ſubject; and learning muſt 


ever regret the loſs that has been fuſtained by the 
deſtruction of the latter and more intereſting part 


of his work; yet the thirty-five books which have 


been recovered, ſufficiently diſplay a mind ſublime 
and penetrating, an eloquence clear and Iplendid. 


Though 


* 


— 
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Though be worte in an 286 of ſervitude, he retains 


ed the fire of freedom; and his eſteem for the 
chieſs who had fallen in the plains of Fharſalia and 
Philippi, is preſerved in the raillery of Auguſtus. 
That illuſtrious hiſtorian, ſaid the emperor, ſpeaking 
of Livy, is the admirer of Pompey ; yet the repub- 
lican principles of Livy did not eſtrange from him 


the favour of the prince, and he was choſen to 


ſuperintend the education of Claudius, the young- 
eſt ſon of Druſus. The ſtupid youth was incapable 


of availing himſelf of the oh of his tutor; and 


the latter, perl. aps, ſcon relinquiſhed the ungratefu] 
r : 
Of his perſonal hiſtory ſcarce any thing can be 
collected; ok life, like that of moſt learned men, 
Was probably paſt in ſtudious retirement; and the 


Tuppoſtion is ſirengthened by the immenſe labour 


of his performance, which is reported to have oc- 
cupied him twenty years. Four years after the ac- 
ceſſion of Tiberius, and at the advanced age of 
ſeventy-ſix, he expired in his native city. Two 
anecdotes however ſtill remain, which atteſt the 
protound elteem of the ancients and moderns jor 
his genius and memory, and will poſſibly not be 
unacceptable to the reader. In a paſſage of Pliny's 
letters, © Do you remember,“ ſays be, “ to have 
&« read of a certain inhabitant of Cadiz, who was 
« ſo ſtruck with the illuſtrious character of Livy, 
ee that he travelled to Rome, on purpoſe to ſee 
* that great genius; and as ſoon as he had ſatiſ- 
& fied his curioſity, returned home.” A venera- 
tion ſtill more extraordinary was paid to this 


author by Alphonſo. king of Naples, who ſent bis 


ambaſſador to the Venetians, in whoſe territories 
the bones of Livy bad been lately diſcovered, to beg 
2 relic of this celebrated hiſtorian ; he was indulged 
| wich 
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with an arm bone; and the preſent is recorded in 
an inſcription preſerved at Padua. 

Andes, a ſmall village near Mantua, was the 
birth-place of Pubiius Virgilius Maro ; whoſe hum- 
ble parents gained a fcanty ſubſiſtence from the 
cultivation of a ſmall farm, and the employment 
of weaving into baſkets the ofiers which abounded 
on the banks of the Mincius. The ſtudies of their 
ſon were ſupported by the liberality of a few gene- 
rous friends, were commenced at Cremona, and 
were continued at Milan and Naples. Yet whatever 
advantages he mult have derived from his genius 
and learning, yielded to his natural inclinations for 
a rural life; and the future author of the Georgics 
was content to till in obſcurity the ſame acres as 
had been broken by the plough of his father. In 
this modeſt ſtation his talents might probably have 
been eternally buried, had not the tempeſt of mili- 
tary violence, which, after the batile of Philippi, 
Mook Italy, ſwept in its courſe the little patrimony 
of Virgil. Cremona had been rendered pechliarly 
obnoxious by its attachment to Brutus; and Mantua 
might juſtly lament its vicinity to Cremona. In 
the general revolution of property the farm of Vir- 
gil was confounded ; and he eſcaped with difficulty 
from the ſword of Arius, a brutal centurion, who 
had uſurped his fields and cottage. 

His complaints were probably preferred to Aſi- 
nius Pollio in verſe ; and that illuſtrious Roman, a 
judge and patron of merit, recommended the poet 
to the favour of Auguſtus. What had been denied 
to juſtice and humanity was granted to genius; the 
poet was reinſtated in his farm, and was encouraged 
to purſue his intereſt in the capital. But the noiſe 
and confined air of Rome neither agreed with the 
temper nor conſtitution of Virgil. It was probably 
beneath the ſhade of his paternal trees that he com- 
poſed his Eclogues; and in a rural retirement, near 

Naples, 
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Naples, he planned and finiſhed his Georgics. The 
latter were read to Auguſtus ſoon after his return 
from Egypt; and even amidſt the improvements of 
modern huſbandry, the rules they contain are ſtill 
allowed to be juſt and admirable. 

It was in the ſorty-ſecond year of his age "that he 
began the immortal work of his neid. And 
though the character of the hero has been conſider- 
ed by many as an allegorical portrait of Auguſtus, 
yet this opinion has been rejected by a learned fo- 
reign profefſor*, who has publiſied ſome judicious 
comments on the Roman bard, and who thieke it 
improbable that a poet of ſo excellent a judgment, 
could have adopted a plan which mult neceſ- 
farily have cramped and contracted his powers. An 
anonymous critic, of our own country, has, with 
equal ſpirit and ingenuity, refuted the imputation 
that Anea's adventure to the infernal ſhades was 
no other than a figurative deſcription of Virgil's 
initiation into the Eleuſinian myſteries. To have di- 
vulged thoſe myſteries would have been conſidered 
by the ancients as a moſt daring violation of the 
laws of honour and religion; nor 1s it probable 
that Horace ſhould with abhorrence have baniſhed 
from beneath his roof the wretch who reveals rhe 


myſteries af Ceres, when he was conſcious that the 


friend whom he profeſſed to love and reverence moſt, 


had incurred tbe guilt, and muſt have applied the | 
ſentence, of indignant infamy. 


The beautiful verſes on Marcellus form alſo part 


| of the fixth book. When they were read to Octa- 


via ſhe burſt into tears, and recompenſed the praiſes 
of her ſon by the preſent of a ſym equivalent to 
eighty pounds ſterling for every line. Yet the piety 
of Octavia is invariably acknowledged; nor would 


| 11 poet have been ſo injudicious as to recite, nor 


* Taryn: 


- could 
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could the princeſs haye been ſo weak as to reward, 
a performance, which, in- the very book that cele⸗ 


brated the virtues of Marcellus, violated the moſt © 


ſolemn rites of religion. 

Twelve years of aſſiduous applivation completed 
the AÆneid, but deſtroyed the conſtitution of Vir- 
gil. He had deſtined three years to the reviſal of 
this. laſt and moſt arduous of his poetic labours. 
But in his return from Athens to Rome, he was 
attacked by a flow and mortal fever; and expired 
at Brunduſium in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
Conſcious of the imperfect ſtate of the Æneid, in 
his laſt moments he declared his wiſh that it might | 
be committed to the flames; he was prevailed upon 
to retract the capricious reſolution ; and he con- 
ſented to the publication of it, on condition that 
whatever lines might appear unequal or unfiniſhed, 
hould be expunged, but that none ſhould be added; 
the ſacred and important office was aſſigned to two of 
his friends, 'Tucca and Varius; and was punQually 
eexcuted under the inſpection of Auguſtus himſelf. 

Though it is chiefly as an epic poet that we are 
called upon to admire Virgil, yet his talents qua- 
lined him to excel in every ſpecies of poetic com- 
poſition. But his thirſt for fame was reſtrained 
by the delicacy of his ſentiments; he is ſuppoſed 
to have declined exerciſing his dramatic powers, 
that he might not abſcure the glory of his friend 
Varius; and to have facrificed to his intimacy with 
Horace the unrivalled reputation he might have ac- 
quired by--indulging his Lyric vein. 

Quintus Horatius Flaccus was deſcended from 
an Equeſtrian family, of Venuſium, and had re- 
ceived his education at Rome. Animated with the 
love of freedom, he joined the camp of Brutus, 
and was raiſed to the rank of military tribune. But 
his courage was not equal to the tumultuous hor- 
ror. of * 3 and he a himſelf acknowledged the 


diſgraceful 
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diſgraceſul facility with which, in the rout of Phi. 
lippi, he abandoned his ſhield. His life was ſpared 
by the victors, but his eſtate confiſcated; and his 
diſtreſs firſt rouſed him to exert his genius; his 
verſes introduced him to Mæcenas; and by that 
powerful miniſter he was recommended to Auguſtus 
in the memorable and flattering words, * Conſider 
Horace as myſelf.” He was ſoon admitted to a de- 
gree of high favour and familiarity with the empe- 
ror, who wiſhed to retain him about his perſon in 
the capacity of private ſecretary. But the duties 
and reſtraint of office ill- ſuited the indolent and in- 
dependent diſpoſition of Horace; and though he 
declined the offer, he {till preſerved the favour of 
his prince. Be was re-eſtabliſhed in his patrimo- 
nial eſtate, and rapidly enriched by the imperial 
liberality; and in his villas on the banks of the 
Tiber, and in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, was 
permitted to indulge his inclination for retirement, 
and to blend in amorous feſtivity the joys of love 
and wine. It was his wiſh not to outlive his pa- 
tron Mæcenas; and though the beautiful ode in 
which he has expreſſed it may be more remarka- 
ble for its harmony than ſincerity, he actually ſur- 
vived that miniſter only a few days. In the fifty- 
ſeventh year of his age he was ſeized with a diſtem- 
per ſo yiolent as allowed him not to make a will; 
but by a verbal diſpoſition he bequeathed his for- 
tune to Auguſtus, from whom he had received it; 
ard by the command of the emperor, his aſhes 
were depoſited near thoſe of Mæcenas, with whom 
in life he had been fo ſtrictly united. 

If the dying hours of Horace were gilded by fa- 


your, the laſt years of Ovid were darkened by the 


Tigour of Auguſtus. An illuſtrious extraction, and 
an eaſy fortune, introduced him early to the moſt 
\ honourable ſociety of Rome; and the elegance of 

ls addreſs ſoon rendered him the favourite of the 


Say 
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Say and fair, His father had deſtined his abilities 
to the bar; but the ſon was diſguſted with the dry 
and laborious ſtudy of the law; and, following his 
own genius, aſcended to fame by a more ealy and 
flowery path. The Art of Love contains whatever 
can warm or influence the female mind. But while 
Ovid was devoted to that paſſion, which his verſez 
have ſo frequently inſpired, - his career of pleaſure 
was interrupted by a ſentence of perpetual baniſh- 
ment. An impenetrable veil has been thrown over 
me whole tranſaction; nor is it eaſy to conjecture, 
at the diſtance of eighteen centuries, what crime 
could induce a prince, who aſpired to the glory of 
poliſhing the rude, and of protecting the learned, 
to treat with ſuch inflexible ſeverity a ſubject whoſe 
manners muſt have adorned his court, and whoſe 
writings have reflected luſtre to his reign. A li- 
centious commerce with the younger Julia, and an 
improvident diſcovery of the amours of Auguſtus 
himſelf, have been variouſly, and perhaps erroneouſly, 
urged. The magnitude of his guilt can only be 
ſuppoſed from the duration of his puniſhment. Six 
tedious years, conſumed on the frozen banks of the 
Danube, and amidlt the ſavage Hordes of Scythia, 
could not mitigate the anger of the emperor; and 
nis reſentment ſeems to have been bequeathed to his 
{accelſor. The tender complaints, which could not 
move to mercy Auguſtus, were not likely to affect 
the ſtern and dark mind of Tiberius; and four 
years after the acceſſion of that prince, and on the 
ſame day that Livy expired at Padua, Ovid, in the 
fixtieth year of his age, breathed his laſt on the i in- 
hoſpitable ſhores of the Euxine. | 

It i is not alone the progreſs of learning which 
has immortalized the æra of Auguſtus in the 
iventy-fifth year of the reign of that prince the 
birth of Jeſus Chriſt in Judea, though ſlightly no- 
ticed b 7 the Romans, was the foundation of an 


im 9 
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important revolution in policy as well as religion, 
The firſt imperial proſelyte to the new doctrines tranſ- 
ferred the ſeat of empire from the banks of the Ti- 
ber to thoſe of the Propontis ; and in leſs than four 
centuries the altars of Paganiſm were overturned, 


and on their ruins the Chriſtian church was firmly 
ellabliſhed. | 


EU Ar. 
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Acceſſion of Tiberius — Hir feigned relufance to aſſume 
the government Funeral and deification of Aug) 
tus— His will and advice—lImportunitics of the ſe- 
nate to Tiberiu. Freedom of Nuintus Haterius, 
and Aſinius Gallus. Mutiny of the Pannonian ar- 
 my—lt is quelled by Druſus—Seditious conduct of 
the legions on the Rhine—Fidelity and jirmneſs of 
| Germanicus— He refuſes the offer of the empire 
Gratification, and privileges imparted to the legions 
be mutiny of the legions is renewed—Germani-= 
eus ſends away his wife Agrippina, and his infant 
jon Caligula—Grief of the leg ions — Speech of Ger- 
manicus—T he ſoldiers execute themſelves the mqſt 
$uilty of their companions — Fealouſy of Tiberius 
Exploits of Germanicus beyond the Rhine—Conſpi- 
racy of Druſus Libo—Recall of Germanicus—He 
ts ſent into the Eaji—His difference with Piſo, go- 
vernor of Syria—Germanicus beſtows the crown of 
Armenia on Zeno—His death—Accuſation of Pia, 
who kills himſelf — Tiberius intercedes with the ſe- 
nate for the pardon of Plancina—Diſcontent of the 


people. 


It is a juſt and well-known obſer- V. 6. 765, 167. 
vation, that for the happineſs of 
«© the Roman world, Auguſtus ſhould never have 
& lived, or never have died.” In his aſcent to em- 
pire he had trampled on the equal rights of his 'fel- 
tow citizens; and his ſteps had been accompanied by 
confiſcation: and ſlaughter. But in the poſſeſſion of 
power he had uſed it with gentleneſs and modera- 
tion; the wounds of civil war had been healed by 
; his 
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his ſalutary care; the proſperity of the provinces 
had been reſtored, the magnificence of the capital 
had been increaſed, and undet his auſpicious influ- 
_ ence, laws, agriculture, and ſcience, had been di- 
ligently extended, and firmly eſtabliſhed. Ilis ſub- 
jects could not but regret the death of a prince who, 
for forty-four years, had inceſſantly laboured for 
their advantage, and during whoſe adminiſtration 
they had enjoyed the bleſſings of domeſtic peace and 
unanimity; and their concern was augmented, and 
their fears excited, by the dark and bo ubtful cha- 
racter of his ſucceſſor. 

Let liberius had hitherto been diſtinguiſhed by 
the imperial qualities of prudence, diligence, and 
courage; and in the council and the field had 
equally diſplayed his judgment and valour: but 
the fair proſpect which his abilities preſented was 
clonded by the ſuſpicion of his inſincerity and cru- 
elty ; he was accuſed of having indulged at Rhodes, 
under the veil of philoſophic auſterity, the moſt 
ſenſual vices ; and the remark which had been exem- 
plified in Marius, © That blood-thirſty is the man 
*« who returns from exile,” was recollected and 
mournfully applied by the Romans. 

The moment that Auguſtus expired, the reins of 
government were ſeized by the impatient hand of 
Tiberius. Be aſſumed the martial pomp of guards, 
addrefled his orders to the armies and provinces, 
and diſpatched a confidential officer to the iſland 
of Planaſia, to extinguiſh the danger of competition 
by the death of Agrippa Poſthumus. Thus ſecure- 
ly eſtabliſhed on the throne of the empire, he ven- 


tured to convene the ſenate, and referred to their 


| deciſion the diſtribution of the power he had alrea- 
dy uſurped and exerciſed. ' He oblerved that, by 
having been admitted to ſome ſhare in the govern- 
ment, he had learned to eſtimate his own abilitics, 
and to dread the burden of the whole; but that, in a 

ä late 
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fate which could boaſt of ſo many illuſtrious men 
they could not be limitted in their choice, nor 
obliged to commit to one what was ſufficient to oc- 
cupy the talents of many: The ſenate, trained to 
diſimulation in the ſchool of Auguſtus, affected to 
believe the ſincerity of Tiberius; lamented that there 
ſhould be any reluctance to receive the government 
in him who alone was qualified to ſupport it; and 
beſeeched him not to deſert, in this extremity, 
the republic. As if exhauſted by their importu- 
nities, Tiberius retired in ſilence from the ſenate ; 
as he paſſed through the crowd he was heard to 
murmur, That a heavy burden had been laid on 
his ſhoulders ;' but that it could not be expected 
e that he was to bear it for ever; and that age at 
<« leaſt muſt ſoon entitle him to repoſe.” Thoſe 
fears which confined to ſecrecy the contempt of 
the ſenate could not reſtrain the ſarcaſtic petulance 
of the multitude: © Few men,” ſaid they, can 
* perform all they undertake ; but this man, with 
r a wonderful modeſty, refuſes to undertake even 
„ what he performs.” | | 

The obſequies of Auguſtus had been the imme- 
diate care of Tiberius; the Romans vied with each 
other in marks of reſpect to the deceaſed emperor. 
It was decreed that the funeral proceſſion ſhould 
paſs money a triumphal arch, preceded by the 
itatue of Victory, and ſhould be accompanied by a 
ſolemn dirge performed by the children of the prin- 
cipal families of Rome. The aſhes of the peaceful 
prince were depoſited in the field of Mars; and 
his merits were celebrated by an eloquent oration 
by Tiberius, whoſe inward ſatisfaction was imper- 
fectly concealed beneath his tears and lamentations. 
The capacious nature of polytheiſm admitted its 
votaries to multiply the number of their deities; 
and the virtues of the late emperor juſtly entitled 
him to a place among the tutelar gods of Rome. 

Dro he 
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The ſeaſonable perjury of Numerius Atticus, wh 
ſwore that he beheld the foul of Auguſtus afcend to 


Heaven, was rewarded by Livia with a million of 


ſeſterces, about eight thouſand pounds ſterling. His 
evidence was readily received by an obſequious ſe- 
nate and ſuperſtitious multitude. The numerous 
altars of Auguſtus obſcured thoſe of Mars and Jupi- 
ter; the bone that he died in at Nola gave way 


to a magnificent temple. The facred office of 


high prieſteſs was aſſigned to Livia; and, among 
the long liſt of his prieſts, the illuſtrious names of 
Tiberius, Drufus, Germanicus, and Claudius, claim 
a proud pre-eminence. 

About ſixteen months before his death Auguſtus 
had made his wilt and entruſted it to the care of 
the Veſtal vitgins. It was opened in the preſence 
of thefenate : he bequeathed two-thirds of his eſtate 
to Tibertus, and the other third to Livia, with an 


injunction to take the names of Julia Augufta. In 


fucceſſion to Livia and her fon he ſubſtituted for a 
third the younger Drufus, the ſon of Tiberius; 
and the reſt he reſigned to Germanicus and his 
offspring. - The-name of Julia was anly . preferved 
by an article which marked his inflexible reſent- 
ment; he forbade his monument to be polluted 
with the aſhes of a daughter, whoſe . vices had 
ſtained the virtues of her anceſtors, and had imbit- 
tered for ever the happineſs of his domellic life. 

. Though to enrich his family had been the firft 
conſideration of Auguſtus, yet it was immediately 
ſucceeded by his liberal attention to the Roman 


people: to theſe he bequeathed forty millions of © 


ſeſterces, or about three hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling; to each tribe one hundred 


LS 


thouſand ſeſterces; to every ſoldier of the pretorian 


bands one thouſand ſeſterces, and of the city cohorts 
five hundred ; and to each of the legionaries two 
hundred and fifty ſeſterces. He apologiſed for con- 


timing 
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fining his bequeſts within ſo ſmall a compaſs, by 
the amount of his eſtate, which would not exceed, 
after the payment.of his legacies, one million three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling: though he had 
received by the wills of his friends, and chiefly ex- 
pended in public works, nearly the ſum of eleven 
millions ſterling ; nor ought we to be ſurpriſed at 
thoſe poſthumous tributes to imperial favour, ſince 
we diſcover from his epiſtles, that Cieero had been 
_ rewarded by the gratitude of thoſe whoſe lives 

and fortunes he had defended, with legacies to the 
amount of an hundred and ſeventy thoufand pounds. 

The reading of his will was ſucceeded by that 
of two papers of the higheſt importance; the firſt 
contained a ſtate of the republic, including the mi- 
litary eſtabliſhment and the diſtribution of the legi- 
ons; the revenue, the public diſburſements, and the 
accurate balance of both; nor can we ceaſe to 
lament the lofs of ſo ineſtimable a memorial, which 
would have tranſmitted to poſterity an exact ac- 
count of the ſtrength and finances of the Romans 
at the deceaſe of Auguſtus. 

The ſecond compriſed his laſt counſels for main- 
taining the proſperity of Rome. He earneſtly dif- 
ſuaded the people from the too frequent manumiſ- 
ſion of ſlaves, and from the too eaſy admiſſion of 
foreigners to the dignity of Roman citizens ; and 
he ſtrongly urged to his ſucceſſors the prudence of 
confining the empire within thoſe limits which na- 
ture ſeemed to have placed as its permanent bul- 
warks and boundaries; on the weſt the Atlantic 
Ocean ; the Rhine and Danube on the north ; the 
Euphrates on the eaſt ; and towards the ſouth, the 

{andy deſerts of Arabia and Africa. 
I be adminiſtration of that empire was ſtill feebly 
declined by the affected modeſty of Tiberius; . That 


„ the divine Auguſtus was alone capable of ſup- 


« porting the imperial burden,” was his repeated 
Vol. II. 2 'T | 8 8 5 anfwer 
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anſwer to the inceſſant ſolicitation of the ſenate- 
Even that aſſembly, accuſtomed as it had been to 
the affected ſcruples of Auguſtus, could no longer 
reſtrain their impatience at the groſs diſſimulation 
of his adopted ſon: © How long, Cæſar, will 
“ you ſuffer the Roman world to remain without 
* a head? was the offenſive queſtion of Quintus 
Haterius. The freedom of Aſinius Gallus was ſtill 
more deeply reſented by the dark and implacable. 
temper of Tiberius, when, to the | declaration of the 
latter, that, though not equal to the entire weight 
of government, if a part was aſſigned him he would 
endeavour to ſupport it, Gallus replied by demand- 
ing, What part he would chooſe! ?” Involved 
in gloomy myſtery, Tiberius was incapable of par- 
doning the preſumption which endeavoured to pe- 
netrate his thoughts, and remove the veil which 
he wiſhed to interpoſe between his inclinations and 
the obſervation of mankind. 

He at length thought proper to de the 
farce, and to accept the imperial power; but he 
. in declining the title of Father of his Coun- 

and ſoftened his refuſal by a modeſt diſtruſt 
of his own merits, which could only be entitled to 
praiſe in proportion as it was ſincere. With leſs 
ſuſpicion of diſſimulation he reſiſted the honours 
which had been decreed to his mother Livia; theſe, 
he obſerved, ought to be imparted to women with 
a ſparing hand. But he demanded for Germanicus 
the proconſular power; and endeavoured by every 
mark of regard to ſecure the fidelity of the only 
perſon who was capable of conteſting with him the 
dominion of the Roman world. 

On the banks of the Rhine eight veteran le- 
gions, with nearly an equal number of auxiliaries, 
acknowledged the authority, and were attached to 
the 0 of Germanicus. 1 bore with. dif. 
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| life; they repined at the diſtance of their ſtation, 
which expoſed them to a perpetual warfare with 
the barbarians of the north; they heard with re- 
gret that a new prince, whoſe ſeverity they. were 
acquainted with, had aſcended the imperial throne; 
and they liſtened with pleaſure to the intelligence 
that the legions in Pannonia had already aſſerted 
the prerogative of military licence, and ſupported 
their pretenſions with the ſword. 

The provinces of Pannonia and Dalmatia were 
among the laſt conqueſts of the Romans ; and.three 
legions under the command of Junius Blæſus, an 
officer of conſular dignity, bad been ſtationed be- 
tween the Danube and the Hadriatic to awe the 
fickle and ferocious natives. In the idleneſs of 
peace the ſoldiers had leiſure to revolve their own 
ſtrength, and the weakneſs. of their leaders; the 
death of Auguſtus had releaſed . them from the 
powerful hand which had hitherto reſtrained: them; 
and on the acceſſion of Tiberius, their imperious 
clamours demanded an increaſe of pay, and an ear- 
lier diſcharge from ſervice. Doomed, they ſaid, to 
dp out a life of hardſhip for thirty or forty years, 

at the end, as their reward, to be anal to 
fans barren mountain or ſickly moraſs, which, un- 
der the name of a ſettlement, they were required | 
to cu'tivate or to drain; it was time that ſome 
regard ſhould be paid to their merits, ſome relief 
be provided for their ſufferings. It was in vain 
that Blæſus endeavoured to appeaſe them by x 
neral promiſes of future indulgence. They refuſed 
to take the oath of allegiance to the new emperor 
until their grievances ſhould be redreſſed: they 
ſecured their enfigns ; were deaf to the commands 
of their officers; and unanimouſly abſented them- 
ſelves from the duties and exerciſes of the camp. 

Tiberius received the intelligence of thededitious 
N diſpoſition of the Pannonian legions with a degree 
of apprehenſion, which even this accompliſhed 
1 2 maſter 
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maſter of diſſimulation could but imperfectly con- 
ceal. He was ſenſible that a proper chief was 
only wanting to fan the riſing flame; and that the 
ambition of a popular leader might compel him to 
contend in arms for the dominion of the Roman 
world. To ſooth the exaſperated troops he dif- 
patched his own Druſus, with ZElius Sejanus, a 
young man already affociated with his father in the 
command of the prætorian bands. They were eſ- 
corted by a ſtrong detachment of pretorian cavalry 
and German horſe; and they were received by the 
mutinous legions with a ſullen ſilence which indicated 
rather contempt than reſpect. 

But, when the foldiers found that the letter of 
Tiberius promiſed only to refer their pretenfions to 
the ſenate, their licentious murmurs interrupted 
the expoſtulations of Druſus, and. derided the eva- 
ſion: Are we never,” exclaimed they indignantly, 
e to ſee the face of the emperor ? Is he to puniſh 
& at diſcretion? Cannot he recompenſe without 
&* the conſent of the ſenate? Our rewards, it ſeems, 
« are to be carefully conſidered by many; but 
« our chaſtiſement is to be arbitrarily inflited by 
„ one.” 

Abandoning the tribunal with contempt, the fu- 
rious foldiers ſpread themſelves over the camp; in- 
ſulted the guards and friends of Druſus ; and aſſault- 
ed Cnæus Eentulus, a venerable en bor who had 
been aſſociated to the dignity of conſul, and had 
been honoured with the triumphal ornaments ; their 
brandiſhed ſwords even meniced the fafety of Dru- 

ſus, when that rage which had been deaf to the 
voice of duty or humanity yielded to the impreſſions 
of ſuperſtition. In the midſt of a clear tky, the 
face of the moon was fuddenly obſcured; and the 
natural effects of an eclipſe were, by the ignorant 
legionaries, confidered as the certain ſign of the 


wrath of Heaven. denounced againſt their ſeditious 
preſumption. 
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preſumption. The tempeſt of commotion was in- 
itantly huſhed ; and they retired in awful ſilenee to 
their tents. The favourable moment was improved 
by the penetration and diligence of Druſus; and, 

while they yet acknowledged the influence of re- 
ligious horror, they were ſumm- hed again to attend 
the tribunal. of their prince. In an imperious voice 
he reproved the inſolence they had fo lately diſplay- 
ed, and the exceſſes they had been guiliy of; in 
à milder tone he acknowledged his ſatisfaQion at 
their return to their duty ; and permitted them by 
a ſecond deputation to lay their complaints at the 
feet of the emperor. But he demanded the facri- 
| fice of the moſt ſeditious to the inexorable juſtice 
of military difcipline ; and the legions, who ſtill 
trembled beneath the impulſe of ſacred terror, not 
only conſented to deliver up their guilty comrades, 
but in ſeveral inſtances voluntarily became thenulfives 
their executioners. 

The return of Druſus, with the welcome news 
of the ſubmiſſion of the Pannonian army, did not 
extinguiſh the apprehenſions of Tiberius; he till 
dreaded the ſtrength and violence of the legions of 
the Rhine: theſe had been inflamed by the fame 
motives, and had urged the ſame demands as their 
brethren in Pannonia ; but their ſuperior numbers 
inſpired a greater degree of preſumption ; and in 
the camp of the Lower Rhine, which, during the 
abſence of Germanicus, was Somme by Cecina. 
they impetuoufly roſe againſt, and murdered, the 
greateſt part of their centurions ; named to "their 
places their comrades ; and gave a more formidable 
appearance to their revolt by the regular perform- 
ance of their military exerciſes under their new 
officers. 

I de alarming tidings reached Getwrhniet as A 
was engaged i in exacting the oaths of allegiance from 

the Sequani and Belge. He flew with anxious 

| ſpeed 
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ſpeed to the ſeditious camp, and was received with 
the exterior of reſpect; but he had ſcarce. pro- 
| nounced the name of Tiberius, and demanded, 
whete were the modeſty and obedience of ſoldiers, 
where was the glory of diſcipline, and whither 
they had chaſed their centurions and tribanes ? 
when his voice was drowned by the fierce and re- 
bellious clamours of the legions. They urged 
their ſcanty pay, their inceſſant Jabours, and the 
exactions of their centurions; they claimed the 
legacies which had been bequeathed them by Au— 
gultus ; and they offered, if Germanicus would aſ- 
ſume the imperial purple, to ſupport his authority 
with their ſwords. 

It is probable on that day Germanicus rejected 
the dominion of the Roman world; the army on 
the Upper Rhine vigilantly obſerved, and were 
prepared to join the ſeditious troops on the Lower ; 
nor is it likely that the Pannonian legions, ſcarcely 
reſtared to obedience, would long have reliſted 
the ſolicitations of a youthful warrior, who was 
endeared. to them by his father's renown, and by 
his own virtues, But a ſenſe of duty prevailed 
in Germanicus over the fire of ambition ; he heard 
with abhorrence the guilty propoſal ; declared 
be would ſooner periſh than violate his faith ; 
and in the agony of grief and indignation even 
turned his ſword againſt his own bolom. The in- 
tended ſtroke was intercepted, and the weapon 
wreſted from his hands by thoſe who ſtood neareſt 
to him; the tranſient horror which the attempt in- 
ſpired did not calm the angry ſpirits of the ſol- 
diers; and the anxiety of Germanicus was aug- 
mented by the alarming intelligence that the Ger- 
mans, informed of the ſedition, waited only the de- 
parture of the legions, to paſs the Rhine, and de- 
luge with their rapacious myriads the rich and de- 


fencelels province of Gaul, 2 
| Over. 
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_ Overwhelmed with confuſion, Germanicus re- 
tired to his tent, and aſſembled the few faithful 
friends in whoſe counſels he could confide. The 
danger was great and urgent, and admitted no weak 
nor dilatory remedy. | Letters were forged from 
Tiberius, in which he granted an immediate dil- 
charge to ſuch as had ſerved twenty years; to 
thoſe who had ſerved fixteen he imparted the pri- 
vileges of veterans; and he promiſed not only ta 
pay, but to double, the legacies of Auguſtus. | 
The legions were far from being deceived by the 
degrading expedient ; and they tumultuoufly re- 
quired the immediate performance of the imperial 
promiſes. The diſcharges of the veterans were rea- 
dily granted; but the payment of the legacies was 
attended with greater difficulties. To fatisfy the 
moſt impatient, Germanicus and his attendants con- 
tributed what money they were poſſeſſed of or could 
borrow ; and the reſt were perſuaded to wait un- 
til they were eſtabliſhed in their winter quarters. 
The legions on the Upper Rhine with leſs re- 
IuQance conſented to receive the oath of allegiance 
to Tiberius ; and, without wounding the authority 
of their general by diſgraceful ſtipulations, ſolemn- 
ly acknowledged the title of the new emperor; 
but Germanicus, to preſerve the equal condition of 
both armies, imparted to them the ſame favours and 
privileges as had been granted to the troops on 
the Lower Rhine. 3 | 
From their former camp on the banks of the 
Lower Rhine the firſt and the twentieth legions 
had been led by Cecina to their winter quarters in 
the modern country of .Cologne. They were ſoon 
followed by Germanicus, and by a deputation from 
the ſenate, who, in the name of Tiberius, was to 
condole the young Cæſar on the death of Auguſ- 
tus. The appearance of the deputies awakened 
the jealous fears of the legions ; they ſuſpected their 
2 5 commiſſion 
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commiſſion was to revoke the conceſſions they had fo 
lately extorted ; and they regarded Munatius Plan- 
cus, à conſular ſenator, who was at the head of 
the deputation, as particularly hoſtile to the in- 
tereſts of the army. In a ſecret and nocturnal coun- 
cil they determined to fubſtantiate their pretenſions 
by arms. They forced open the apartments of 
Germanicus ; obliged him to deliver to them the im- 
perial ſtandard ; and compelied Plancus to ſeek an 
ſylum in the ſanctity of an altar which he em- 


braced. _ | TER 
On the return of light Germanicus aſſembled 
the ſoldiers, repreſented the fatal conſequences 'of 
their licentious fury, and the anger of the gods, 
which they muſt have incurred had a Roman am- 
baſſador periſhed in a Roman camp; but the ſullen 
filence that prevailed convinced him they were ra- 
ther aſtoniſhed than appeaſed ; he diſmiſſed Plan- 
cus and the deputies with a ſtrong eſcort of auxili- 
ary horſe ; and, at the entreaties of his friends, pre- 
pared to remove Agrippina from the lawleſs inſo- 
lenee of a ſeditious camp. Fa 
The daughter of Agrippa and the grand-daugh- 
ter of Auguſtus conſented with reluctance to with- 
draw from a danger to which ſhe left her huſband 
expoſed. A wretched a mournful train of Roman 
ladies, preceded by Agrippina, carrying in her 
arms her infant ſon, afforded to the rebellious le- 
gions a melancholy and reproachful ſpectacle. The 
minds of the multitude, inſenſible to reaſon, are 
penerally influenced by the paſſion of the moment. 
The ſtubborn remper of the Pannonian army had 
been ſubdued by ſuperſtition, and the angry fpirits . 
of the German legions were aſſuaged by ſhame 
and compaſſion : they called to remembrance the 
renown of Agrippa and the liberality of Auguſtus ; 
they dwelt with pleafure on the virtues of the prin- 
ceſs herſelf, her ſingular chaſtity, and approved fer- 
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tility; nor could they regard, without emotion, the 
infant Caius in her arms, who had been born 
in the camp, and nurſed among the legions. While 
ſome reſpectfully detained Agrippina, others ſoli- 
cited their general to ſpare them the cruel re- 
proach of beholding his wife and children fly for 
ſafety from a Roman camp to a foreign city. The. 


moment of contrition was ſeized and improved 


by. the eloquence of Germanicus, and, in his 
addreſs to the repentant legions, he upbraided guilt, 
and exhorted them to evince their penitence by. the 
deſtruction of the firſt promoters of the ſedition. 
*& Thoſe whoſe retreat you are ſo much concern 
„% ed about,“ ſaid he, ate not dearer to me than 
„ my father and the commonwealth; but neither 
* the emperor nor the ſtate are the objects of my 
c apprehenſions; they are ſufficiently defended, 
<« the firſt by the majeſty of his name, the laſt by 
& the reſt of the Roman armies. My wife and 
« ſoh, whom for your glory I would freely fa» 
5 criſice, muſt be removed from your rage, that 
e whatever further miſchief you meditate may be 
« expiated by my blood alone; and that the mur- 
«© der of the great-grandſon of Auguſtus and of 
« the daughter-in-law of Tiberius may not be 
added to the black catalogue of your crimes. 
“ For, during your late frenzy, what has been too 
ce horrid for you to commit ? By what name ſhall. 
« I ſtill call you? Can I juſtly beſtow on you the 
e title of ſoldiers? You, who have beſieged the 
_ © ſon of your emperor. Are you worthy of that 
„ of Roman citizens, you who have trampled on 
„ the authority of the ſenate, who have violated 
* the cuſtoms religiouſly oblerved by foreign ene. 
* mies, the laws of nations, and the ſacred per- 
** ſons of ambaſſadors? Julius Cæſar once quelled 
e a ſedition by a ſingle word; the preſence of Au- 
£6 guſtus awed the fierce legions who had triumphed 
N 5 . * at 
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ignorant of the crimes 


at Actium : | however unequal to thoſe demi-gods, 
their blood flows in my Weins. What excuſes 
can palliate your rebellion ? Had even the legi- 
ons of Spain and Syria rejected my fo ol 
I ſhould have thought it ſtrange ; but you, the 
firſt legion, raiſed by Tiberius himſelf ; and you, 


the twentieth, the companions of his victories, 2 


Who have been enriched by his liberality, is it 


thus you teſtify your gratitude to your general ? 
Whilſt my father exults in the obedience of the 


other provinces, am, I alone to acquaint him 
that in this, his own new levies, his own veterans, 
are neither ſatisfied with their diſcharges, nor do- 
natives; that here, and here only, the centuri- 


ons are ſlaughtered, the tribunes driven away, 


and the deputies of the ſenate inſulted ? Why, 
when I firſt addrefled you, did you turn my 
ſword from my breaſt? I ſhould then have fallen 
hich have ſince been 
committed by my army. But I perceive already 
you feel remorſe for your conduct; already, 


in your countenances, I read your abhorrence 


of your late frantic violence: improve the vir- 
tuous emotion; and if you| mean to reſtore to 
the ſenate. their ambaſſadors, to your emperor 
his authority, and to your general his wife and 
ſon, let the obedient inſtantly ſeparate themſelves 
from the ſeditious: this will be a certain fign 
of penitence z this will be a firm pledge of 


fidelity.” : 
The fierce and fickle multitude, ever prone to 


extremes, liitened to the addreſs of Germanicus in 
awful filence ; to their grief and ſhame ſucceeded in- 
dignation and rage; and the ſtorm burſt on the 
heads of thoſe who had firſt excited them to rebellion, 
They dragged in bonds the late objects of their regard 
and confidence before the tribunal of Caius Cetro- 
nius, the commander of the firſt legion. The tu, 


multuous 
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multuous voices of the ſoldiers themſelves acquitted 
or condemned; and the dread of being an accom- 
plice of the accuſed, generally influenced their fa- 
tal ſentence. The ſummary mode of military ex- 
ecution allowed no time for reflection; the un- 
happy wretch who had been pronounced guilty, 
was caſt headlong from the tribunal, and flaugh- 
tered by the ſwords of his fellow n At Abe 
diſtance of ſixty miles, the fifth and twenty-firſt 
legions were inflamed by the ſame lawleſs fury, 
and were actuated by the lame ſanguinary repent- 
ance; and the bloody expiation reltored to the le- 
gions of the Rhine 145 wonted diſcipline and obe- 
dien ce: 

Amidſt the tempeſt of revolt, Tiberius affected 
the appearance of tranquillity; he frequented the 
amuſements of the capital, and though he aſſem- 
bled a fleet, as if he deſigned to oppoſe his perſon 
to the preſumption of the legions, he ſtill preſerved 
his ſtation at Rome. The grateful intelligence that 
the ſedition was extinguiſhed, was alloyed by the 
praiſe and renown of Germanicus: his dark and 
ſuſpicious mind dreaded the riſing fame of his 
adopted ſon ; and he repined in ſecret that he was 
indebted for his preſervation to the addreſs and 
conſtancy of another, 

His jealouſy was inflamed to hatred by the mar- 
tial exploits of the young Cæſar. To exerciſesthe 
reſtleſs valour of the legions, and to chaſtiſe the 
inſolence of the barbarians, he croſſed the Rhine, 
and deluged with blood the woods of Germany. 
The ſtrength of the Germans was broken by in- 
teſtine diſcord; and the independent language of 
Arminicus was oppoſed by the moderate counſels 
of Segeſtes. With ſcarce beholding, and without 
encountering an enemy in his ſecond campaign, 
Germanicus penetrated into the country of the Bruc- 
teri; ; and his approach to * fatal foreſt, which 

| had 
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had been rendered memorable by the deſtruction of 
Varus, and his legions, inſpired him with a pious 
defire to pay the laſt duties to that unfortunare 
leader, and his devoted followers. The generous 


emotion was communicated to the army; the dark, 


receſſes of the foreſt were carefully explored by Ce- 
cina, at the head of a choſen vanguard : with cau- 


tious ſteps the legions followed, and acknowledged 


in anxious honour the vaſt filence which reigned 
through the dreary ſolitude. The camp of Varus firſt 
preſented itſelf to their ſight ; and the three diſtinct 


5 ſpaces allotted to the eagles, marked the number of 


the legions. At a little diſtance were the intrench- 
ments in ruins, and the ditch nearly choaked up: in 
it the remnant of the Roman army, after an inef- 
fectual ſtruggle, were ſuppoſed to have found their 
rave. Over the fields were ſcattered the mingled 
NT of men and horſes, the fragments of broken 
ſwords, and ſhivered javelins. In the adjacent 
groves ſtill remained the barbarian altars which had 
wig polluted by the ſavage pomp of human facri- 
The few who had eſcaped trom the ſword or 


E 8 Tg; related to their companions the mourn- 


ful narrative: Here the commanders of the le- 
« pions were killed; there we loſt the eagles; it 
« was on this ſpot that Varus received his firſt 
„% wound; and it was here that he periſhed by his 


* own unhappy hand.” The ſoldiers in filent 


anxiety revolved the viciſſitudes of war; and urged, 


Vith intereſted compaſſion, the pious toil of burying 


the flain. An heap of bones, without diſtinction, 
were collected into one common tomb: the firſt ſod 


was laid by Germanicus ; and his grateful care of 


the dead was recompenſed by the affection of the 
living legions. 

"The natural obſtacles of the country were the 
ply difficultics the Romans had e in 
| t ert 
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their invaſion ; but in their retreat 4 were ex- 
poſed to the fury of elements, and the more de- 
ſtructive rage of men. The barbarians, inflamed 
by Arminius, hung upon their rear, or ſuddenly 
aſſailed them from the cover of their woods. In a 
more general confli& the ranks. of the Roman 

cavalry were diſordered; and the day was with 
difficulty reſtored by the patient courage of the 
| Infantry. After a long ſeries of alternate march 
and combat they arrived on the banks of 'the Ems, 
where Getmanicus embarked: the greateſt part of 
his army, and leaving Cecina with four legions to 
purſue his march by land, propoſed himſelf to ſteer 
along the coaſt from the mouth of the Ems to that 
of the Rhine, | 

The name of the /ong bridges expreſſes the nar- 
row cauſeway through the marſhes over which the 
tegions of Cecina were to paſs. But they had 
ſcarce entered the defile before they were aflailed 
by Arminius, and his ferocious followers. All 
things were adverſe to the Romans ; the place ſoft 
with ooze, ſinking under thoſe who ſtood ; ſlippery 
to ſuch as advanced ; their armour heavy; ; the 
waters deep; nor could they wield in that uneaſy 
ſituation their weighty javelins; the barbarians, on 
the contrary, were inured ta encounters in the bogs, 
their perſons tall, their ſpears long, ſuch as could 
wound at a diſtance. Night, though it redeemed 
the fainting Romans from the unequal conflict, ſuf- 
pended not the aCtivity of the Germans ; and by 
diverting the ſprings from the neighbouring moun- 
tains they poured their accumulated waters on the 
Roman camp. The woods re-echoed with their 
triumphant ſongs; while the feeble fires of the 


| Romans acknowledged their deſpair; and the dil- 


conſolate ſoldiers wandered through the camp, ra- 
ther incapable of repoſe than actuated by vigilance. 


The only hopes of Cecina were derived from his 
own 
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vwn unſhaken fortitude, and approved experience: 
forty years devoted to arms, had rendered him fa- 
miliar to all the viciſſitudes of war; and, as the 
ſole prudent meaſure to be adopted, he refolved to 
ſend forward the baggage and the wounded, and to 
ſuſtain the charge of the Germans with the flower 
of the legions. Yet even this expedient was fraught 
with danger; nor is it ſurpriſing that when he tran- 
ſiently cloſed his eyes, the ſhade of Quintilius Varus, 
pale, and beſmeared with blood,” thould ſeem to 
rife from the marſh, and beckon him away. But 
the voice of reaſon was more powerful than the im- 
preſſion of ſuperſtition; and with the return of 
light the ſignal of retreat was deſpondingly given. 

The ar my, embarraſſed by the broken ground, 
marched in confuſion, and Arminius, as he ex- 
ulted in their diſtreſs, and led the charge of the bar- 
barians, fiercely exclaimed, < Behold again Varus 
«© and his legions.” The conflict was various and 
terrible; and night alone preſerved once more he 
Romans from deſtruction. 

That ſafety which they could not have Gard in 
their courage and military ſkill, they derived from 
the impatience of their adverſaries. The prudent 
counſels of Arminius, to ſuffer their enemies to 
reſume their laborious march, was rejected as unwor- 


thy of German valour ; ade with diſcordant ſhout 
the impetuous barbarians ruſhed to attack the Roman 


camp; at the found of the trumpets the legions ifſu- 
ed from the gates, and poured upon the aſtoniſhed 
foe; © Here,” they fcornfully cried, 5 are neither 
* woods, nor bogs ; but an equal field, and im- 
* partial gods.” The difordered and balf armed 
Germans were confounded by the evolutions, and 
vanquiſhed by the weapons of their enemies. The 


flaughter was urged as long as the day and their 
' ſtrength allowed; and their unmoleſted march to 


the banks of the Rhine was the certain proof, and 
e ä 
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happy conſequence, of their victory. On the op- 
polite ſhore. they were received by Agrippina, who 
returned them thanks in the name of Germanicus; 
and by her praiſes and liberality effaced the re- 
membrance of their former ſufferings, and ſilenced. 
the importunity of their immediate diſtreſs. 

Of the legions which had been embarked with. 
Germanicus, the ſecond and fourteenth had been. 
again landed, and were inſtructed to purſue their 
march along the coaſt under the command of Ve. 
tellius. Nor were the dangers they encountered from. 
the rage of the winds and the ſea, leſs terrible 
than thoſe which their brethren had endured from: 
the barbarians. The ſteady violence of the north 
had ſwelled the ocean to an unuſual height, and the 
ſoldiers ſuddenly beheld themſelves encompaſſed with 
the tide ; the ſea, the ſhore, and the fields, preſented 
the ſame tempeſtuous appearance; and one promiſ- 
cuous fate overwhelmed alike the brave man and 
the coward. After a long and dreadful ſtruggle, 
they gained a neighbouring eminence ; and deſti- 
tute of clothes, and benumbed by the cold, paſſed 
an anxious night in expectation of an ingloribus 
death. But with the return of day the waters 
abated ; they reſumed their march to the mouth of 


the river Vidrius: were received on board the fleet 


by Germanicus; and reached at length the friendly 
province of Gaul. 

In a ſecond campaign, Germanicus again ex- 
tended his bloody ravages through the foreſts of 
Germany; and Arminius, who had attempted to 
check his progreſs, was, after beholding the flaugh- 
ter of his braveſt companions, compelled to quit 
the field wounded and vanquiſhed. Yet the victor 
in his return was expoſed once more to the hoſtile 
rage of the elements. A furious tempeſt drove his 
fleet on the coaſt of Germany; and many of thoſe 
who were preferved from the ſea, periſhed miſer- 
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ably on the land. With the wretched. . 
Germanicus arrived on the banks of the Rhine; 
but his ſpirit roſe above adverſity; and while the 
barbarians exultod in the misfprtunes of their 
adverfaries, they were aſtoniſhed by the 7 
vaſion of a Roman army: It is juſtly,“ e 

claimed they, that the Romans are deemed in- 
<« vincible; no calamities can ſubdue their perſe- 
* vering valour, their fleets have been wrecked, 
ee their arms loſt; our ſhores covered with the 
* bodies of their horſes and their ſoldiers}; yet 
« they attack us with their afual fierceneſs ; and 


< while their courage remains undiminiſhed, their 


„ numbers ſeem to increaſe.” Surpriſed and diſ- 
mayed, they. tranſiently reſumed the humble 
thoughts of peace; and it was alone by the jea- 
louſy of Tiberius that Germanicus was defrauded 
of the glory of an laws on the favage nations 
of the north. | 

While Germanicus erected bis trophies amidſt 


hoſt ile and warlike barbarians, Tiberius in a peace- 


fal capital, and encompaſſed by the imperial guards, 


trembled for his ſafety. Puring the life of Auguſ- 


tus he had ſolicited the pardon of Julia; but he 
had ſcarce aſcended the throne before he facrificed 
her to his cruelty. A long exile had obliterated 
the faults of that unhappy princeſs; and Rome 
could not hear without indignation that the daugh- 
ter of one emperor, and the wife of another, had 


miſerably perithed for want of ſuſtenance, Scribo- 


mus Libo, the grandſon of Pompey, had liſtened 
with fond attention to the deluſive arts of Chaldean 


foothſayers, whoſe intereſted predictions had flat- 


tered him with the hopes of future empire. He 


Was betrayed, and formally accufed before the ſe- 


nate: conſcious of the vindictive ſpirit of Tiberius, 
by a voluntary death he avoided the diſgrace of a 
public execution, And while the emperor purſued 

with 
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with infamy his memory, he heſitated not ſolemnly 
to avow, that notwithſtanding the treaſon of Libo, 
he would have interceded for his life had he not 
diſappointed his intentions by his haſty deſpair. 
The impoſture of a ſlave, wha aſſumed the name 
of Poſthumus Agrippa, could only be fatal to the 
preſumptuous adventurer; but it was the fame of 
Germanicus, that haunted the repoſe of Tiberius; 
to the renown of the Cæſar was added the eſteem 


which accompanied the amiable qualities of his con- 
ſort ; dark and ſubtle as he was, the tyrant could 


not entirely conceal his black ſuſpicions : ** The au- 


e thority of our generals,” exclaimed he, © is ob- 


e ſcured by the arts and influence of a woman; it 
«© 1s Agrippina who commands the camp, reviews 
„the legions, and beſtows on the ſoldiers the re- 
* wards of their valour.” Yet the recall of Ger- 


manicus was veiled beneath ſtudied profeſſions of - 


reſpect and regard. It was urged, that the fate of Varus 


and his legions was now revenged ; it was inſinuated, 
that ſome things ſhould be left for Druſus to per- 


form; and the obedience of the Cæſar was allured 
by the proffered honours of the. triumph. 

The influence of Germanicus in . C. „68. 50 
the camp was ſcarce more offenſie 773 
to the jealous ſoul of Tiberius than his virtues in 
the capital. He dreaded the preſence and popularity 
of his adopted fon ; and eagerly embraced the pre- 
tences of ſome ſlight commotions on the Parthian 
frontier, to remove him from the admiration of 


Rome to the diſtant adminiſtration of the eaſt. 


In his commiſſion he was veſted with an abſolute 
authority over the proconſuls or proprætors, who 
had been appointed either by the emperor or ſe- 
nate; yet theſe extraordinary powers were con- 
trouled by the nomination of Cneius Piſo to the go- 
vernment of Syria; a man haughty, revengeful, 
and intriguing ; whoſe wife Plancina ſhared the 
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.confdenctef] Livia; and who vas himſelf ſenſible 
that he could render no ſei vice ſo acceptable to J i- 


berius, as that of embarrafling':the deſigns, and 
be nas the glory, of, the youthful Cæœſar. 

The fortune which bad diſtinguiſhed Germanicus 
on the banks of the Rhine, teemed at firſt to have 


accompanied him to thoſe of the Euphrates. He 


fixed the crown of Armenia on the head of Zeno, 
who, under the protection of the Romans, reigned 
over part of Pontus and Cilicia. He reduced the 
kingdoms of Cappadocia and Cammagene into de- 


-pendent provinces; and in a correſpondence with the 
Perſian monarch aſſerted the dignity of Rome. But 


m a ſhort progreſs through Egypt, his regulations 
were reveried, and his, authority violated, by .the 
malignant preſumption of Piſo: the indignation of 
the Cæſar at the inſult was quickened by the impa- 
tience of diſeaſe; and a languiſhing diſorder, pro- 
bably the natural effects of a ſultry» climate, was 
attributed by Germanicus to the poiſon and ma- 
gical incantations of his inveterate enemy. A cre- 
dulous age liſtened in ænxious horror :o the tales 


of human bodies torn from the fepulchres ; their 


aſhes-half conſumed, and the name of Germanicus, 


ö mylterioully engraved on lead. But a leſs doubtful 


proof of the enmity of the governor of Syria was 
drawa from his conduct at . Antioch ; and the inha- 
bitauts of that city, who had aſſembled to ſupplicate 


the gods for the recover) of Germanicus, were 


driven from their altars by the lictors of Piſo. 
The unworthy outrage was deeply felt and openly 

reſented by Germanicus ;, he ſolemnly renounced. 

all friendſhip and (onnexions with Piſo, and com- 


manded him to retire beyond the limits of his pro- 


vince. War latter flowly obeyed ; and his lingering 
lleps ſufſficiently revealed his expectations of the 
ayproaching , fate of his rival. To his conſcious 
puilt, or ſuperior judg ment that expectatjon might 


fied 
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Ned by the event ; and Germanicus expired at An⸗ 


tioch, comfirming with his laſt breath his ſuſpicions * 
of Pio, and exhorting his wife and his friends to 


avenge his murder on The head of his treacherous | 


enemy. 
It was not alone the Romani world that eri 


the opening virtues of the youthful Czfar thus pre- 
maturely blaſted. The barbarous tribes of the north, 

and the independent princes of the eat, confeſſed 
by their mourning their involuntary effeem for their 
conqueror and adverſary. Even the magnificence of 


the Parthian court was clouded by the melancholy * 
intelligence; and the monarch himſelf withdrew 


from the pleaſures of the chace and the table, to 
indulge in ſolitude his generous concern. 

The mind of Agrippina, ſuperior to grief Sp 
| ficknels, was intent alone on revenge; with i impa- 
tient ſteps ſhe aſcended the ſame veſſel as bore the 
aſhes of Germanicus ; purſued her courſe undaunt- 


ed through a tempeſtuous ſea; and from Brundu- 
ſium rapidly preſſed forwards to the capital. The 


cities as ſhe paſſed received her in mournful ſilence, 
or expreſſed their grief by groans and lamentations. 
Rome was diſtinguiſhed by her more loud and tu- 
multuous ſorrows; and with the praiſes of Ger- 
manicus were mingled ſuſpicions of T iberius and ex- 


ecrations againſt Piſo. 


It was in the iſland of Cos that Pifo att 715 | 


grateful intelligence of.the death of Germanicus; and 
he determined immediately to return to the eaſt, 
and aſſert his pretenſions to the governinent of Syria. 


The adminiſtration of that province had been, by 


the unanimous ſuffrages of the lieutenants of the 
deceaſed Cxſar, entruſted to Cneius Sentius Satur- 


ninus; who admonithed Piſo to attend in reſpectful 
ſtlence the orders of the emperor. The latter, 2 


and imperious, diſdained the ſalutary counſel. © At 


the head of a motley crew, compoſed of recruits and 


US deſerters, 


1 


2 
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deſerters, he occupied the caſtle of Celendris in Ci- 
licia z he was there beſieged by Sentius, compelled 
to ſurrender, and with a feeble train was permitted 
to proceed to Rome, to proſtrate himſelf before his 
imperial patron. 
u. C If Tiberius was ſufficiently baſe to 
C. 771. 

rejoice in the untimely fate of, his adopt- 

ed ſon, be was not ſo hardy as to brave, in the 
protection of Piſo, the public indignation: to the 
juſtice of the ſenate he referred the fate of the cul- 
prit; and while he ſeemed lightly to paſs over 
the rumours reſpecting the death of Germanicus, 
he dwelt more openly on the attempts of the 
accuſed to corrupt the legions, and recover the 
adminiſt ration of Syria by arms. Even the defence 
of Piſo appeared influenced by the charge of the 
emperor; he boldly dared his adverſaries to eſ- 
tabliſh their proofs of poiſon ; but he faintly vin- 
dicated himſelf from the guilt of rebellion. He 
was deſerted by Plancina, the partner of his bed 
and his crimes, who, by the mediation of Livia, 
had ſecured her ſeparate pardon. He heard the 
murmurs of the ſenate, fierce and menacing; he 
beheld the countenance of Tiberius, without pity, 
without anger, dark and impenetrable. He refuſed 
any longer to ſtruggle with his adverſe fortune, 
and fell upon his ſword : in a letter, which he wrote 
immediately before his death, be recommended his 
ſon to the mercy of the emperor; but he buried 
in indignant ſilence the name of the faithleſs Plan- 

cina. 

In the preſence of the ſenate Tiberius affected to 
- bewail the fate of Piſo: he extended his compaſſion | 
to his children; and condeſcended to intercede with 
that aſſembly in favour of Plancina. Yet he ac- 
knowledged, with an air of ſtame and confuſion, 
that in undertaking the invidious duty, he had only 
yield 70 the 1 importunities of his mother; and the 
ſentence 
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ſentence of the ſenate proclaimed that Plancina's life 
and fortune had been granted to the ſolicitations of 
Livia; the multitude, ſafe in their numbers and 
obſcurity, more freely indulged their diſguſt and 
reſentment at her acquittal. _ “ Plancina,“ ex- 
claimed they, may now with impunity turn her 
c poiſons againſt Agrippina and her children; and 
ec ſatiate the unnatural uncle and grandmother with 
** the blood of that unhappy family.“ 
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Wars in 179 FOMLA Retreat of NM. FIT WES TA 
attempts to enſlave his countrymen—His death and 
character Revolt of Tacfarinas in Africa—Of 
Julius Sacrovir in Gaul—Cruelly of Tiberius—He 
collecli the pretorian guards in a permanent camp, 
and appoint to the command of them Ailius Sejanus— 
Riſe of Se1imus—His character Ie aſpires to the 


| Juccefi on of the empire He poiſons Druſus—89licits 
in marriage the widow of Druſus—Anſfeer of the 


emperor—Accident zohich increaſes the regard of 


Tiberius for Scjanus—Perſecution of the friends of . 


_Germanicus—-Reſentment and ſuſpicion of Agrippina 
Death of Livia and retreat of Tiberius Ile fixes 
on the iſlund of Capree for his re/idence—Complains 
to the ſenate of Agrippina and her ſon Nero They 
are condemned ta exile Death of Nero—lImpriſon - 
ment of Druſus— Tiberius grows jealous of Sejanus—: 


Deſtruction of that miniſter and his friends Bold. 
neſs of Lentulus Getulicus Death of Druſus—OFf 


Agrippina Crueliy and debauchery of Tiberius at 


Caprea-—His choice of a ſucceſſor His indi iſpoſition 
4 He is PPE, by Macro. 


U. C. 771, 776. TE Germans, fierce and turbu- 
ns Ns. lent, were ſcarce. delivered from 
the hoſtile enterpriſes -of the Romans,- before they 
turned their arins againſt each other. The rival 
pretenſians of Arminius and Meroboduus could 


only be decided in a field of battle; and the Ro- 


mans exulted in the bloody conflict which urged 


the mutual deſtruction of the barbarians: Mero- 
boduus, defeated and deſerted, implored the pro- 


tection 


\ 
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_ teQion of Tiberius; the city of Ravenna was aſſign- 
ed for his reſidence; and the martial fame he had 
acquired by his former atchie vements was tarniſhed 
by eighteen years of inglorious eale,.,'7 + 44 
The career, of his victorious competitor, was more 

ſplendid, and more guilty, and his end more tra- 
gical., He preſumed to opprels the freedom he had 
vindicated; and degenerated into the tyrant of 
thoſe whole liberties he had defended. But the 
ſpirit of the barbarians endured not tamely the 
yoke' of ſervitude; the Cheruſcan prince, invin- 
cible in open war, was the victim of domeſtic trea- 
ſon; the ties of blood were feebly reſpected by the 
independent barbarian; and the dagger Which 
pierced the boſom of Arminius was pointed by 
a kindred hand. His renown. has been protected 
by the immortal pen of Tacitus: “ He was doubt- 
* leſs,” ſays that hiſtorian, © the deliverer of Ger- 
„ many; and aſſailed the Roman power, not, like 
other princes, in its infancy, but when it had 
<« attained to its full ſtrength and maturity. If. in 
„ battle he was ſometimes vanquiſhed, he was ne- 
e yer conquered in war. During thirty-ſeven 
„years which he lived, twelve he commanded ; 

ce his name was long "celebrated in the martial 
“ ſongs of the barbarians; and though the Greeks, 


*© accuſtomed to regard with admiration the atchiev e- 
« ments alone of their countrymen, have endea- 


**. voured to obſcure his glory by an envious ſilence, 
e and the Romans have reluctantly and coldly 
*..acknowledged the virtues which they had expe- 
„ rienced and dreaded ; -yet it is only from our 


- 


e fond defire .t6 prefer the deeds of the ancients 


to thoſe of the moderns, that Arminius has been 
55 precluded krom ranking with the greateſt e 
5, of antiquity.” 


It was not alone in Germany that the intolerant | 


Piri. of Rome had been felt and reſiſted. With 
. his 
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his native air of Numidia, Tacfarinas might have 
imbibed the qualities of ſuperior art and cunning ; 

but his military {kill had been acquired by his ſer. | 
vice in the Roman legions ; he infuſed his daring 
genius into a band of robbers which he had col- 
lected from the deſerts of Africa. The junction 
of the ſavage tribes of the Moors enabled him to 
extend his predatory incurſions; and a Roman co- 
hort diſgracefully fled before his arms. For ſeven 
ſucceſlive years he braved with impunity the ma- 
jeſty of Rome; defeated at length by Dolabella, 

be ſcorned to implore the mercy of the victors; 
and precipitating bimſelf amidſt the thickeſt ranks 
of his enemies, he found an honourable death on 
the field of battle. 

Even in Gaul, long bene by military anetien, 
an haſty ſpark of liberty or reſentment kindled the 
flames of civil war. The fire had been ſecretly 
fanned by the breath of Julius Sacrovir, who, of 
illuſtrious extraction and undaunted courage aſpired 
to reſtore the independence of his native country, 
and to rival the fame of Arminius.. In a ſtrain of 
indignant eloquence, he repreſented to the Gauls 
the weight of their taxes, the accumulating burden 
of uſury, with the pride and cruelty of the Roman ma- 
giſtrates. He obſerved that the legions of the Rhine, 
who deplored the death of Germanicus, were ripe 
for ſedition; that a glorious opportunity now of- 
fered to recover their ancient freedom, if they 
would only compare their own ſtrength with Italy, 
enervated and exhauſted, the people degenerate and 
diſcontented, and the Roman armies deſtitute of 
all vigour but that which 5 derived from their 
foreign levies. 
A martial youth, who it remembered that their 
fathers had been free, ruſhed impetuouſly to arms. 
Their ardour was fatal to their hopes; as they roſe 
| without concert, they were vanquiſhed without difh- 

culty. 
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eulty. Alone in the modern province of Burgun- 
dy, the Edui, beneath the ſtandard of Sacrovir 
himſelf, acted with ſome. appearance of firmneſs - 
and energy. Autun was, ſurpriſed or reduced; 
and the victorious march of forty thouſaud rebels 
ſpread terror through the peaceful cities of Italy; 
but of theſe a fifth only was armed after the man- 
ner of the Roman legionaries. The reſt were va- 
Tiouſly furniſhed with ſwords, or lances; and their 
naked bodies expoſed them the ready victims to the 
weapons of their adverſaries. 
At the head of this tumultuous hoſt, Sacrovir, 
animated by the ſacred love of freedom, preſumed 
to encounter the diſcipline. of the Roman legions 
under Caius Silius. IThe conflict was too unequal 
to laſt long. The fugitive crowd ſought ſhelter 
- within the walls of Autun; and their leader, by a 
voluntary death, withdrew from the cruelty or in- 


155 ſulting merey of the viQors. 


The ravages of the Moors, the revolt of the 
Gauls, the fall of a theatre at Fidenz which cruſh- 
ed fifty thouſand perſons, a fire which entirely 
conſumed one quarter of the capital, were conſi- 
dered by the Romans as calamities neither ſignal 
nor terrible, when compared with the effects of 
the dark and unrelenting temper of Tiberius. With 

the life of Germanicus his fears had expired; and 
he ſtood forth confeſſed: the ſanguinary tyrant of 
the Roman world. The race of informers, who 
had been diſcouraged by Auguſtus, were multi- 
plied by his pernicious liberality ; every diſtin&tion 
of birth and virtue was ſuſpected; and ſuſpicion 
was followed by immediate execution. Lutorius 
Priſcus ſuffered for a conſolatory poem which he 

had compoſed in expeQation of the death of Druſus, 
but whoſe recovery was fatal to the poet. Armu- 
tius Cordus was arraigned for having, in his annals, 
celebrated Brutus and wy as the laſt of the Ro- 
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mans; and he diſappointed the imperial vengeance 


— 


by imitating the example of thoſe he had praiſed. 

But it was chiefly againſt the friends and family 
of Germanicus that the immortal enmity of the 
emperor was directed. The merits of Caips Silius 
in the deſtruQion of Sacrovir, was more than ba- 
lanced by his attachment to Agrippina and her 
children; and the charge of venality in the admi- 
niſtration of Gaul, concealed not from the eyes of 
the public the real ſource of his condemnation. The 
illuſtrious extraction of Calpurnivs Piſo rendered 
him more criminal in the fight of his prince; and 
the indignant expreſſion, that he would abandon 
Rome to eſcape the unwearied malice of the in- 
formers, could only be atoned by death. Publius 
Suilius had been quæſtor to Germanicus; and 
might conſider the ſentence of baniſhment as a 
mild revenge for having ſhared the confidence of 
the deceaſed Clay. 

Tiberius was conſcious that he had merited the 
hatred, and he preſumed not to deſpiſe the reſent- 
ment of the Roman world. It was on the firm 
"Sedation of a military force that he had erected 
his deſpotic throne. The pretorian cohorts, which 
had been inſtituted by Auguſtus, and had been 
diſperſed through the adjacent towns of Italy, were 
by his lucceſſor collected into a permanent camp, 
fortified with care, and ſituated cloſe to the walls of 
Rome, on the broad ſummit of the Quirinal and 
Vimenal hills; and the command of them, with the 
title of Prætorian Præfect, was committed to Alius 
Sejanus, a favourite worthy of his rege and un- 
feeling maſter. | 

Born in the equeſtrian order, the ently yourk of 
Sejanus bad been; ſtained by his unnatural con- 
nexion with the voluptuous Apicius ; his abandoned 
proſtitution was probably his ſirſt recommendation 


to a prince who. himſelf had violated” the laws of 
. | decency 
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decency and nature. The obſequious catamite was 
ſoon converted into the confidential miniſter ; and 
Tiberius, dark and impenetrable to all the world 
beſides, was affable and unreſerved to Sejanus. 
Nor did he appear, ſays Tacitus, to- acquire this 
aſcendancy, ſo much by his own arts, as by the 
enmity of the gods to the Roman ltate, to which 
his nile anti fall proved alike fatal. He was hardy 
and patient bf fatigue; of a daring ſpirit, and verſed 
in diſſimulation; diligent to aſperſe the reputation 
of others; ſervile to his ſuperiors, but of- unbound- 
ed arrogance to thoſe beneath him; and though 
often immerſed in pleaſure and luxury, yet neither 
incapable of induſtry, nor vigilance. 

Yet one fecret but ſovereign paſſion controuled 
the reſt; and to uſurp the imperial throne was 
the object of no vulgar ambition. Whatever the 
ſond partiality of Tiberius could beſtow, Sejanus 
had already received. His images were adored with 
thoſe of the emperor, and were preſerved with 
the eagles of the legions; and in the contract of 
his daughter to Claudius, the brother of Germani- 
cus, he contemplated his alliance with the imperial 
houſe of Cæſar. Loaded with wealth and honours, 
he ſtill repined in the condition of a ſubject; nor 
Was the life of Tiberius more unfavourable to his 
immediate defires, than the ſon and grand- children 
of the emperor were deſtructive to his future hopes. 

The rapid promotion of Sejanus had awakened the 
jealouſy of Druſus. He loudly complained that 
while the ſon of the emperor was in the flower 
of his age, another was choſen as partner in the im- 
perial power, and affociated to the adminiſtration 
of the Roman world. The camp of Sejanus, a 
exclaimed he, © already overawes the capital; it is 
his authority that the ſoldiers acknowledge; it is 
“on his favour they rely. His ſtatue has not been 
«© deemed unworthy the theatre of Pompey ; and 
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When aſſerting his intention to reſtore the freedom 
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« with that of Cæſar: while the ſon of the emperor 
js confined to a private ſtation, the inſatiate ambi- 


tion of his miniſter aſpires to the imperial purple; 


<« andit is on his modeſty we muſt depend for the li- 
** mits he may think proper to ſet to his preten- 
ee ſions. The impatient ſpirit of the Cæſar ſuffer- 
ed not his reſentments to be reſtrained to ex- 
preſſions; in the ſenate he chaſtiſed the inſolence 
of the favourite with a blow; and ambition and 
vengeance provoked. alike the deſtruion of Dru- 
ſus. | | e on 
The perſonal merits of Sejanus might prefer him 
to the bed of Livia, the conſort of Druſus, and 
the ſiſter of Germanicus; and the abandoned prin- 
ceſs ſoon juſtified the Roman maxim, that every 
adultreſs is capable of poiſoning her huſband. The 
noxious draft was prepared and adminiſtered by a 
confidential eunuch ; and Druſus, after languiſhing 
a ſhort time, ſunk beneath its baneful influence. 
Incapable of affection, Tiberius heard with in- 
difference the death of his only ſon, and the inſen- 
ſiblity of the father was lightly concealed by the 


pretended magnanimity of the prince. Before the 


funeral obſequies were performed, he preſented him- 
ſelf to the ſenate, reproved the tears of that aſſem- 
bly, and oſtentatiouſſy deſcribed the conſolation 
which he derived amidſt domeſtic calamity, from 
the proſperity of the republic. As the only allevi- 
ation of the preſent evil, he deſired that Nero and 


Druſus, the children of Germanicus, might be in- 


troduced. lt is to your protection, conſcript fa- 
c thers,”” ſaid he, © that I commit the deſcendants 
« of Auguſtus; their welfare is inſeparable from 
*© that of the commonwealth.” The pleaſure which 
the preſence of the ſons of Agrippina inſpired, was 
checked by diſtruſt of the imperial orator; and, 


of 


* 
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of the republic, even the fears of the ſenate could 
ſcarcely repreſs. their contempt and indignation. 

The hopes of Sejanus muſt have been for ever 
extinguiſhed by the promotion of the ſons of Ger- 
manicus. The impunity which had attended the 
murder of Druſus encouraged him to more daring 
projects; but the lives of the new candidates for 
imperial grandeur were protected by the vigilance 
of their reſpeQive governors; and it was by ex- 
citing the deadly jealouſy of Tiberius that the ta- 
vourite could alone expect to cruſh his youthful 
rivals. To ſmooth his own aſcent to greatneſs, he 
repudiated his wife Apicota, and folicited in mar- 
riage Livia, the widow of Druſus. But the empe- | 
ror, however, partial to his favourite, liſtened with 
coldneſs to' the hardy requeſt; he obſerved that 
princes were not like private men, at liberty to fol- 
low their own inclinations, but muſt conſult the 
public opinion ; that his marriage with Livia would 
inflame the hatred of Agrippina, and diſtract with con- 
tending factions the houfe of Cæſar. That it would 
be impoſlible for Sejanus, after ſuch a marriage, 
to remain in his preſent ſtation; nor would Livia, 
the widow of Caius Cæſar, and Druſus, permit her 
huſband to be confined within the modeſt limits of the 
equeſtrian order. Auguſtus, indeed, had heitated 
whether he ſhould not beſtow the hand of Julia on 
a Roman knight; but his maturer judgment had 
aſſigned to her more ſplendid nuptials ; and ſhe had 
been ſucceſſively married to Marcellus, to Agrippa, 
and to himſelf. | 0 ; 

Whatever mortification Sejanus might experi- 
ence in the refuſal of his ſovereign, he was too 
well verſed in the arts of a court not to veil it b- | 
neath the ſmiles of ſubmiſſive approbation; and a 
new incident contributed to eſtabliſy his aſcendancy. I 
over the mind of the emperor. As Tiberius; with 
his courtiers, in the cool retreat of a grot, aban- 
; doned 
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doned themſelves to the pleaſures of the table, the 
mirth of the feaſt was fuddenly broken by: the tre- 
menqdous fall of the ſtones from the roof; ſeveral 
of the attendants were cruſhed beneath their w. reipht ; 
and the trembling gueſts fled from the ſcene of tu- 
mult and diſmay. Sejanus, alone, unmindful of his 
gun fate, feemed wholly occupied by the danger of 
his prince; on one knee, with his hands elevated, 
he oppoſed himſelf to the tottering fragments which | 
impended over the head of Hierin in this atti- 
tude he was diſcovered by the imperial guards ; and 
ſo extraordinary a proof of zeal was rewarded by the 
vunbounded gratitude and confidence of the emperor. 
The influence of Sejanus was divulged by the 
perſecution of the ſurviving friends of Germanicus. 
Titins Sabinus, with fingular fidelity, had ſerved 
that amiable prince whilſt living, and when dead 
had attached himſelf to his widow and children. In 
the hour of confidence he had vented his honeſt. 
deteſtation of the dark temper of the tyrant, and 
the inſidious deſigns of his favourite. But the jea- 
lous reign of Tiberius had levelled er ery barrier of 
ſocial fidelity; and Latiaris, in his treachery, aſpired 
to the recompence of the conſular dignity. He ſa- 
crificed his friend to his ambition; revealed the 
converſation of Sabinus to Sejanus; and enamoured 
of infamy became his public accufer. The ſentence 
of death was pronchnced by his abje& judges; and 
the body of the unhappy victim was infultingly caſt 
fiber. 
Claudia Pulchra was lat to, and beloved by, 
Agrippina; and the favour of that princeſs was ſuf- 
ficient to render her puilty in the eyes of Sejanus/ 
Domitius After, 2 ſenator of prectorian rank, bluſlied 
not to proltitute his eloquence in the invidious ac- 
cuſation. Pulchza was arraigned for adultery, and 
magic ceremonics againſt the emperor. The danger 
of her favourite arouſed the ſpirit of Agrippina; 


and as Tiberius iacrificed at the altar of Auguſtus, 
be 
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he was ſurpriſed by the freedom of her reproaches; 
5. It ill becomes,“ exclaimed the indignant prin- 
ceſs, the ſame perſon to offer victims to Au- 
« guſtus, and to perſecute his polterity. The crime 
& of Claudia is her attachment to me; and in the 
„ purſuit of, her life, it is my happineſs that is 
« aimed at.” | Cloſe and myſterious as the tyrant 
was, his diſſimulation yielded to his anger; he re- 
peated a verſe from the Greek which revealed his 
| ſuſpicions 3 “ You complain, becauſe you are not 
<<. permitted to reign;“ yet the murmurs of Agrip- 
pina averted not the fate. of Pulchra ; and ſhe. could 
only lament, without being able to revenge her un- 

happy. kinſwoman. 
| Her own deſtruction rapidly approached 3 her 
ſuſpicions of Tiberius had been proclaimed aan 
imperial feaſt; and the excels of caution with _ 
which {he declined taſting the fruit from the hand 
of the tyrant, was deeply reſented by his malignant 
ſpirit. Is- it ſurpriſing,” ſaid he, as be turned 
to his mother Livia, © that I ſhould treat with ſe- 
“ verity the perſon who repreſents me as a poi- 
“ ſoner?” Rome heard and trembled at the fatal 
menace ; and her fears too juſtly preſaged the im- 
pending ruin of the houſe of Germanicus. 
A corrupt and hardened heart is 
incapable of reliſhing the pure plea- 
ſures of ſociety ; the mirth and ſplendour of a lux 
urious capital ſeemed to inſult the gloomy ſoul of 
Tiberius. His vices had increaſed with his years; 
and he impatiently longed to, indulge bis ſenſual 
appetites, ſecure from interruption. or obſervance. 
The death of his mother Livia, and the counſels 
of Sejanus, united to confirm his refoletion ; accom- 
panied by Cocceius Nerva, a ſenator of conſular 
dignity, and attended by a train of Greek fophilts, 
he quitted Rome. A ſuperſtitious people liſtened 
with fatal credulity to the predictions of the aſtro- 
logers, who declared he would never return, The 
avidity 
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avidity with which they anticipated bis death, was 
frequently productive of their own; yet the event 
augmented the reputation of that alluring ſcience; 


and though Tiberius ſurvived eleven years his re- 


treat, ſometimes on the neighbouring ſhore, fome- 
times under the very walls, he never again entered 


wy” ates of Rome. 


After lingering a fhort time in Campania, Ti- 
berius purſued his voyage to Capreæ, which he had 
choſen for the ſcene of his ſolitary pleaſures. Si- 
tuated in the bay of Naples, and ſheltered from the 
rude blaſts of the north by the promontory of Mi- 
nerva, that iſſand was refroſhed in ſummer by the 
cool breezes of the weſt. Its genial air, and fer- 
tile ſoil, with the wide and beautiful proſpects which 


3 preſented, might have juſtified the imperial pre- 


ference; but it was recommended to the tyrant by 


the craggy rocks which furrounded it, and rendered 


it almoſt inacceſſible ; by its ſhallow harbours which 
refuſed admittance to veſſels of burden; and by 
the expanſe of ocean which expoſed to the jealous 
vigilance of his guards the approach of every fail. 
It was here that twelve villas, erected with princely 


coſt and magnificence, were alternately polluted 


by the Bacchanalian orgies, and unnatural Juſts of 
Tiberius; and it was hence that he iſſued his ſan- 


guinary mandates which ſcattered diſmay and flaugh- 


f ter through the afflicted ſtreets of Rome. 


Yet amidfl riotous excels, or gloomy meditation, 


the virtues and popular qualities of Agrippina roſe 


ever to his relembrance. His authority was wound- 
ed by her influence, his lewdneſs was upbraided by 
her chaſtity. In a letter, which was read to the 


| ſenate, he inveighed againit her haughty looke, her 
üimperious and ſtubborn ſpirit : nor did her eldeſt 
ſon Nero eſcape the malignant cenſures of the ty- 
rant; and his own unnatural pleaſures at Caprem 


prevented him not from arraigning thoſe of the 
royal 


. 
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royal youth. The ſenate pauſed and deliberated 1 

their affection for the widow and children of Ger- 
manicus prevailed above their fears; and a ſhort 
delay it was inſinuated would allow the emperor time 
to revoke his haſty reſolution. But a ſecond letter 
awakened them to the ſenſe of their imprudence; 
with leſs | reſerve it urged the guilt of Agrippina 
and Nero; and it ſeverely reprimanded the teme- 
rity of the ſenate who had preſumed to reſiſt the 
orders of their prince. The fortitude of that af- 
ſembly was vanquiſhed by the ſtern reproof of the 
emperor ; the imaginary crimes of Agrippina and 
her ſon were puniſhed by the ſentence of exile. . 
The iſlands of Pandatariaand Pontia were appoint- 
ed for their ſeparate reſidence ;. and the latter ſoon 
after was ſtained by the death of Nero, who ex- 
d for want of ſuſtenance. Druſus, the ſecond 
ſon of Germanicus, though neither included in 
the accuſation of Tiberius, nor in the decree. 
of the' ſenate, was by the authority of Sejanus 
cloſely confined in the imperial Palace of his an- 


ceſtors. 
Ihe diſgrace of the houſe of Germanicus ſeemed 


to have eſtabliſhed the royal fortune of Sejanus. 
He was apparently in poſſeſſion of the perfect favour _ 
and confidence of his prince; he commanded: an 
army at the very gates of the capital; and the 

immenſe treaſures he had amaſſed, enabled him to 
. ſecure its fidelity. All public dignities were OC- 
cupied by his friends and dependents ; and his ene- 
mies were either undermined by his arts, or cruſh- 
ed by his power. Elated by the flattering proſpect, 
he already aſſumed the pomp and reſerve of royalty; 
and the Romans might with juſtice complain that the 
pride of the emperor was exceeded * that of his 
miniſter. 

But whilſt 0 in his ſtrength, v. C. 782. 
Salve either impatiently awaited, or 

Vol. II. 1 X ſecretly 
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ſecretly prepared to haſten the end of Tiberius, 
his own 
certed. The remonſtrances of Antonia, the mo- 
ther of Germanicus, had opened the eyes of the 
emperor to the dangerous ambition of bis favour- 
ite; and, awakened from his dream of ſecurity, the 


Jealous tyrant meditated the recovery of his autho- 


rity by the death of his miniſter. Yet he proceeded- 
with caution; and with his wonted diſſimulation, 
in his letters to the ſenate he ſpoke of Sejanus as the 
partner of his cares and labours; he choſe: him for 
his colleague in the conſular. dignity for the enſuing. 
year, and ſuffered him to retain the command of the 
prætorian cohorts. But with theſe new favours he 
mingled rumours various and ambiguous. He la- 


mented his declining” health, and approaching end; 


he declared himſelf in perfect vigour, and ready to 


ſet out ſor Rome. One moment he applauded the 


conduct of Sejanus, and the next treated him with 


reſerve and harſhneſs. His dependents were alter- 


nately promoted, and puniſhed ; and the mind of 
the miniſter was kept in continual alarm without 
being impelled to any act of open deſpair. 

The ſacred honour of the prieſthood imparted to 


| Sejanus and his ſon, ſeemed to confirm the return- 


ing influence of the former; but when he wrote to 
Tiberius for permiſſion to viſit him at Capreæ, he 


was checked by the cold and equivocal reply, that 


Tiberius would himſelf ſoon viſit Rome. 
While the ſubtle tyrant practiſed on his miniſter 
thoſe arts which the latter had ſo fatally exerciſed on 


others, he ſecretly aſſured himſclf of the obedience of 


Netius Sertorius Macro, who under Sejanus com- 
manded the prætorian guards; and encouraged. by 
the loyal profeſſions of that officer, he ventured on a 


more open and deciſive meaſure. He ſent for Ca- 


ligula, the third and youngeſt ſon of Germanicus; 


inveſted him at Caprez with the virile robe ; pro- 
moted 


deſtruction was filently and artfully con- 


, 
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moted him to the dignity of pontiff; and in h's 
letters to the ſenate inſinuated his intention. of 
adopting him as his ſucceſſor in the imperial pur- 
le. 
a Sejanus could not be indifferent to a meaſure 
which clouded for ever the lofty hopes he had che- 
riſhed; and for a moment he was determined to 
erect the {ſtandard of revolt. He was deterred at 
the frantic joy the people diſplayed on the elevation 
of a ſon of Germanicus; and while he waited a 
more favourable opportunity, he was undermined 
by the artifices, and cruſhed by the N of his 
prince. | 
Even to the laſt the precautions of Then an- 
nounced the terror which convulſed his guilty foul, 
Should Sejanus refiſt, he authoriſed Macro io re- 
leaſe and produce Druſus to the multitude as his 
intended ſucceſſor. He colleQed a fleet, that if the 
danger became ſerious. be might fly to the diſtant 
provinces, and implore the ſupport of the legions 
on the Rhine or the Euphrates. And. in vigilant 
anxiety, on the ſummit of a rock, he attended the 
ſignals which were to-convey to him the event of 
the enterpriſe. | 

It was 1n the dead of night that Macro arrived at 
Rome and communicated the imperial orders to the 
conſul Regulus, on whoſe attachment Tiberius 
could depend. The ſenate was convened in the 
| temple of Apollo; and the ſuſpicions. of Sejanus 
were lulled aſleep by the whiſper of Macro, that 
he brought with him inſtructions for his aſſociation 
in the tribunitial powers. His withes afforded a 
ready belief to the artful tale ; ; and he entered the 
ſenate, exulting in this new inſtance of his ſovereign's 
partiality. The letter of Tiberius was produced 
and opened, It began with matters, either foreign 
or of no importance; theſe were followed by an ob- 


lique cenſure on Sejanus ; the diſtant concerns of 
Aa 2 the 
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the empire were then reſumed ; the miniſter was a 
ſecond time, though flightly, reproached ; and the 
reproof was ſucceeded by abruptly ordering two of 
his dependents to be inſtantly executed ; and him- 
ſelf go be committed to priſon. The crowd who 
had thronged round bim to baſk in his proſperity, 
ſhrunk from his adverſity ; the feats near him were 
haſtily quitted by the ſenators, as if fearful of im- - 
bibing the contagion of his guilt; the pretorian 
guards were allored to abandon: his cauſe by the 
promiſe of a liberal donative ; and he was dragged 
through an enragec multitude, whoſe inſults aggra- 
vated the bitterneſs of approaching death. 

In deſpotic governments the frown of the prince 
may be conſidered as the immediate ſignal of ex- 
ecution ; nor was Sejanus ſuffered long to linger in 
ſuſpenſe : his corple was ignominiouſly drawn 
through the ſtreets, and caſt into the Tiber; and 
his family and his friends were involved in his ruin, 
The fate of his ſons might, to the vindictive popu- | 
lace, ſeem a juſt expiation of the injuries which had 
been offered to the family of Germanicus ; but even 
the moſt inveterate enemies of the favourite could 
not regard without a ſigh of pity and horror his in- 
fant daughter, who had been betrothed to Clau- 

dius, firlt vic lated, and then ſtrangled by the public 
executioner. 
. Eighteen ſenators, and three of con- 
ſular "dignity, were the victims of their 
Intimacy with Sejanus; and to the number would pro- 
bably have been added Lentulus Getulicus, who com- 
manded the legions on the Rhine, if be had not ex- 
_ from the apprehenſions of Tiberius that fafe- 
which he could not hope to derive from his juſ- 
heb „ thall regard,” faid he, in a private letter 
ts the emperor, © the a pointment of a ſucceſſor 
us the ſentence of death; but while I am permit- 
ted to retain the command of my province, you- 
, * (e may 
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* may oppreſs with impunity the reſt of the em- 
s pire.” The reſentment of the tyrant was checked 
by his fears; and, of the friends of Sejanus, Getu- 
licus alone was excluded from the bloody 'pro- 
ſcription. 55 bog 

The deſtruction of Sejanus revealed the fate of 
Druſus. Apicota, though divorced from the bed of 
the former, was incapable -of ſurviving the ruin 
of her family, and the execution of her huſband. 
Before her death ſhe divulged to the emperor the 
adulterous confederacy which had oppreſſed his ſon; 
the black narrative was confirmed by the confeſſion 
of the eunuch who had adminiſtered the poiſon. 
We are ignorant in what manner the intelligence 
was received by Tiberius; it is probable that the 
inhuman tyrant who could enjoy the ſufferings of 
dis ſubjeQs, was but feebly ſuſceptible of the emo- 
tions of a father; and the puniſhment. of Livia 
might be attributed to the fame thirſt of blood 
which ſoon after was indulged by the murder of 
the younger Druſus, and of his unhappy mother 
Agrippina. 

The orders which had been given 

to Macro to produce Druſus to the We en 
multitude, in caſe Sejanus ſnould attempt to defend 
himſelf by arms, had revived the hopes of the Ro- 
mans; and they revolved in ſecret pleaſure the 
elevation of the ſon of Germanicus. Their incon- 
ſiderate partiality probably proved fatal to the royal 
youth; and a lingering death, by. famine, was 
| Lag to the ingenious cruelty of the imperial 
ſavage. Immortal in his enmity, he even -purſued 
with .infamous diligence the memory of the un- 
happy prince. A journal was read, in which the 
expreſſions and actions of Druſus, for ſucceſſive 
years, were carefully preſerved: every look or 
geſture, every ſigh or murmur, which calamity or 
indignation had extorted, were recorded with ma- 
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lignant accuracy ; ; and the ſenate liſtened with hor- 
ror to the black ſcroll which announced the patient 
malice of the tyrant. 
But his moſt implacable hatred was ſtill pointed 
agapt Agrippina. From her priſon in the iſland 
Pandataria the wretched .princeſs was in chains 
tranſported to Caprez, to fealt, by the ſight of her 
miſery, ker inhuman oppreſſor. The ſpirit of Agri- 
ina was unbroken by her ſufferings, and ſhe re- 
proached the author of them in terms of heart- 


felt bitterneſs. The brutal tyrant gave way to his 


unmanly rage; and at his command the prand- 
daughter of Auguſtus was chaſtiſed with a blow 


which extinguiſhed one of her eyes. She was re- 


conducted to Pandataria; and her death ſoon after 
was variouſly aſcribed to her own deſpair, and to the 
orders of Tiberius. | 

Whatever was moſt noble or moſt virtuous had 
periſhed in a long ſeries of butchery ; and in the 
latter hours of the tyrant his ſanguinary mandates 
were alternately dictated by luſt and avarice: his 
mines in Spain and the charms of his niece were 
the guilt of Sextus Marius; but the friendſhip or 
alliance of Sejanus was the moſt general cauſe of 
deſtruction. The priſons were delivered from a 
crowd of captives by an order for their indiſcri- 
minate execution; even the rites of burial were 
denied by the inexorable deſpot; round the mangled 
carcaſes were poſted guards, who rigidly watched 


the countenances of the ſpectators; the emotion of 


pity was fatal to him who expreſſed it; and every 
office of humanity was reſtrained, and every ſymp- 
tom of compaſſion repreſſed, by the terror of the 
imperial vengeance. 

10 enumerate the numbers whom their birth or 
talents involved in one promiſcuous ſlaughter would 
only fatigue and diſguſt the reader ; but a better idea 
may be drawn of the — of Tiberius from the 
few 
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few whom he ſpared. It is mentioned as a ſingu- | 
lar occurrence, that in the conſulate of Servius Sul- 
picius Galba and Lucius Cornelius Sylla, three 
perſons of high rank experienced a natural death. 
His cruelty even recoiled on the choſen companions 
of his pleaſures and retirement; and an imprudent 
word or jeſt could only be expiated by the croſs or 
the rack, Unawed by ſhame Tiberius ffequentiy 
aſliſted at the execution of his victims, and en- 
joyed their groans and pangs: yet his own agonies 
were not inferior to thoſe he inflicted; his mind 
was diſtracted by rage and jealouſy, his body was 
covered with biles and ulcers; his countenance 
ghaſtly, his perſon meagre and bent with years; 
and no ſtronger picture can be exhibited of his 
miſery than what is preſerved in a letter from him 
to the ſenate: What I ſhould write to you, or 
“ whether I ſhould write to you at all, if 1 can 
determine, may all the gods confound me, with 
© torments worſe than thoſe under which I feel my- 
„ ſelf daily periſhing.“ Nor was it, adds Tacitus, 
without reaſon, that the wiſeſt men have affirmed, 
if the heart of tyrants could be laid open, they 
would be found full of ſores and wounds; fince the 
ſame anguiſh as ſtripes impreſs on the limbs, Is in- 
flicted on the ſoul by luſt and cruelty. 

The appointment of a ſucceſſor ſometimes obtrud- 
ed on the laſeivious enjoyments and beaſtly intempe- 
rance of Tiberius; and for a moment he wavered 

between Gemellus, the ſon of Druſus, and his own 

_ grandſon, and Caligula, the youngeſt and only ſur- 
viving ſon of Germanicus. The latter might be recom- 
_ mended to him by a temper ſubtle, ſanguinary, and 
inexorable ; and, if it is true that he predicted Ca- 
ligula would inherit the vices, without the virtues, of 
Sylla, he might in his choice look forwards with 
ſavage ſatis faction to the future miſery of the Ro- 
man world; or indulge the hope that his own 
cruelty 
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cruelty would be effaced by the reign of a more 
bloody monſter. 
I !be intentions of Made were PRE OR" by the 
addreſs and diſſimulation of Caligula; the fate of 
his mother and his brothers were ever before his 
eyes; and he ſtudied in anxious aſſiduity every 
ure and expreſſion of the tyrant. Vet with all 
is care he beheld the ſword ſuſpended over his 
head by à ſingle thread; and Macro, who had al- 
ready endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the 
heir to the imperial purple, was alarmed by the 
menacing reproach of Tiberius: * That he had 
“ forſaken the ſetting ſun to court the riſing.” 
It was ſeldom Tiberius threatened in vain; and 
ſeventy- eight years of ſucceſſive labour and exceſs, 
which had exhauſted his ſtrength, had not abated 
his thirſt: for blood. Macro heard and trembled ; 
but his fears were allayed by Chericles, a phyſician, 
who poſſeſſed the confidence of Tiberius, and who, 
under pretence of taking leave, had touched his 
pulſe, and acquainted the prætorian præfect that 
the flame of life was expiring, and could not ſur- 
vive above two days. The preſumption of Che- 
ricles had not eluded the jealouſy of Tiberius; 
his diſſimulation forſook him not at the laſt; and 
he prolonged the entertainment to an unuſual hour 
to impreſs the idea of his vigour. But the artifice 
was fatal to himſelf; and a ſwoon, which was miſ⸗ 
taken for death, was the conſequence of his SON 
tion. While the fickle courtiers poured. forth their 
congratuiations to Caligula, they were confounded 
by the intelligence that Tiberius was recovered, and 
had called for refreſhment ; the heir to the Roman 
world found himſelf in ſolitude ; amidſt the general 
diſtruſt and diſmay Macro alone preſerved his reſolu- 
tion: he commanded the chamber of the prince to 
be cleared, and immediately ſmothered the feeble 
and defenceles emperor. | £ 
| Such 
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Such was the end of a tyrant, who, in his declin- 


ing years, was ſcarce more odious to his ſubjects 
than to himſelf. - Yet, in the commencement of 


his reign, while his vices were reſtrained by his 


jealouſy of the virtues 6f Germanicus, he ſeemed not 
totally unworthy of the empire of the Roman world. 


Addreſs and fortitude in extending the imperial au- 


* 


thority muſt at leaſt be allowed him; _ it was 


under his adminiſtration that the election 


magiſ- 


trates was transferred from the people to the ſenate; 


that the aſſemblies of the former were entirely abo- 
liſned; and every remnant of democratic govern- 
ment extirpated by the remorſeleſs hand of deſpo- 
tiſm. : ; pot 


# 


The crucifixion of Chriſt, though ſcarce remark-. 


ed by the Romans, may be conſidered as a memo-/ 


Table and important occurrence in the reign of Ti- 


-berins. The miracles which attended that event 


were tranſmitted by Pontius Pilate to the emperor ; 
though addicted to the ſtudy of aſtrology, the mind 


of their prince was free from fanaticiſm ; he obſerv- 
ed the various modes of worſhip with the eye of a 


philoſopher ; extended his indulgence to every ſect; 


and the uniform protection which he afforded to the 


followers of Chriſt, may be recorded as an honour- 


able exemption to the bloody perſeverance which, on 
every other occaſion, diſgraced the latter part of his 


reign. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Complain of SPY a of the reign of Ca- 
.. ligula—He tranſports the aſhes of Agrippina and 
Nero 10 Rome His moderation and lenity— His ill- 
ne aeration in his conduct. — He puts to death 
Gemellus, the fon of Druſus—Harſh treatment of 
bis grandmother Antonia—His deification His in- 

ceſtuots commerce with his fiſter.— His attachment to 
Druſilla— His marriages His prodigality—Extra- 
vagant regard for his horſe—Con/trudtiom of the 
bridge from Puteoli to Baia His military expeditions 


Untendse to maſſacre the legions that had revolied 


| againſs Germanicus—His malignant wiſh—Cha- 
racter of Caſſius Chærea leis inſulted by the empe- 
ro. He conſpires againſt him-—Portitude of Quin- 
tlia, an attrejs—lInipatience of Charea—Rumour 0 
the conſpiracy —Aſſaſſiration of Caligula by Chærea 

and his aſſociates Conduct of the conſuls—Death of 
the widow and daughter of Caligula—T he ſenate is 
ajjſembled— Intention to aboliſh the name of Cajar— 
7 he watch-word Liberty given to the cohorts—Sedi- 
tion of the pratorian guards—T hey inve/t Claudius 
with the purple—T heir choice is ratified by the ſe- 
A of M. W 3 


. ͤ oe 
that, while other hiſtorians had great and foreign 


wars, the captivity of kings, the achievements of 
cConſuls, or the diſſenſions of the patrician and ple- 


beian orders, to deſcribe, to him was reſerved the 
melancholy and ungrateful taſk of recording perpe- 
tual accuſations, faithleſs friendſhips, the provinces 
* the copital deſolated, a * es of 

ope 
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hope or. ſafety, and a prifice incapable of ſhame or 
lo 

e Yer the firſt moments of the reign 
of Caligula formed a pleaſing exception 
to the remark of Tacitus, and ſeemed to impeach 
the penetration of Tiberius. With filial and fra- 
ternal care the new emperor removed the aſhes of 
the unhappy Agrippina and Nero from * Hands 
of Pandataria and Pontia, and the tempeſt that he 

encountered in the ſacred duty gave an increaſe of 
luſtre to his piety. He declined the honours which 
were preſſed upon him; diſcouraged the race of in- 
formers which had been diligently multiplied by 


U. C. 788. 


his predeceſſor; and even rejected the account of 


a real or pretended conſpiracy, with the memora. 
ble anſwer, © That he had deſerved no man's en- 
„ mity.” To the ſenate he declared his reſolution 
to correct the evils of the late, reign ; and ſolemnly 
invoked the gods to witneſs, that the happineſs of 
the Roman world ſhould be the only obje& of his 
labours. If ſome imputation might be attached to 
his profuſion in ſhews and entertainments, the mul- ' 
titude were far from repining at expences which 
contributed to their own amuſement; and even 
the more grave and rigid, long depreſſed by the 
gloomy rulg of the inexorable Tiberius, readily par- 
doned the youthful prodigality of his ſucceſſor. 
I) be flattering proſpect of the Ro- 
mans was ſoon overcaſt and dark- 
ened; the emperor was attacked by a dangerous 
illneſs ; and, if the vows of his ſubjects for his re- 
covery were propitious, they had ſoon reaſon to la- 
ment the efficacy of their prayers. His health was 
indeed reſtored; but either his diſpoſition was to- 
tally changed by the effects of his diſeaſe, or he 
determined on his re. appearance in public” to drop 
the maſk of virtue which he had perhaps reluctantly 
aſſumed. It is probable that a — naturally 
| | cruel! 
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cruel might be impelled by a diſordered fancy ; but 
from whatever cauſe the alteration might ariſe, eight 
months of moderation and clemency were ſucceed- 
ed by three years of confiſcation and ſlaughter. 

Policy might palliate the murder of Gemellus, 
who had been his competitor in the favour of Ti- 
berius for the imperial purple; but humanity and 
nature were equally violated by the harſh and un- 
feeling treatment which devoted to deſpair his aged 
grandmother Antonia, the blameleſs daughter of 
the celebrated triumvir. The abilities of Silenus, 
his father-in- law, were not more fatal to him than 
the integrity of the ſenator Grecinus, who refuſed 
to accuſe him; and both were ſacrificed to ſuſpici- 
on or reſentment. With leſs regret Macro, the 
accomplice of his crimes, became the victim of 
his cruelty ; yet gratitude might at leaſt have plead- 

ed with Caligula for a life which had been fo inſtru. 
mental to his own elevation. 

The honours which he had at firſt declined, he 
now imperiouſly ſeized ; and in one day he uſurped 
the titles of Conſul, Tribune, Cenſor, and Pontiff; 
but the dignities which as a mortal he might 
claim bounded not his pretenſions; and his pro- 
fane madneſs aſpired to a place among the tutelar 
gods of Rome. A proſtrate people might lament, 
but dared not oppoſe, his frantic commands. His 
temples. roſe in impious magnificence; his al- 
tars ſmoaked with innumerable victims; he aſſumed 
his ſtation by the fide of Jupiter, with whom he 

frequently diſputed the pre-eminence ; and, if he 
was ſecretly eſteemed the leaſt worthy, Ie cer- 
. tainly was not conſidered as he leaſt terrible, of the 
Roman deities. 

In the gratification of our amorous defires certain 
limits have been impoſed by nature and cuſtom, by 
law and religion. The Roman legiſlators had in- 


flexibly condemned the marriage of brothers and 
liſters. 
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ſiſters. The precedent of Jupiter might, however, 
be urged by Caligula; and he might be ambitious 
to ſurpals the ſovereign of Olympus in inceſt as well 
as power. His three ſiſters publicly aſcended his 
bed; the two elder, Livilla and Agrippina, he af- 
terwards proſtituted to his lewd companions; and 
finally baniſhed, under the pretence that they had 
conſpired againſt. his perſon ; but Druſilla, whom 
he had compelled Longinus Caſſius to repudiate, 
ever maintained her aſcendancy; and when ſhe was 
ſnatched from his adulterous embraces by death, 
he commanded her to be worfhipped as a goddels. 
Her example could not be more pernicious to the 
morals, than her divinity was dangerous to the 
lives, of the Romans. To mourn for her death was 
a crime, fince ſhe had aſſumed her ſeat among the 


immortals; to rejoice at her immortality was capi- 


tal, ſince this world was deprived of her preſence 3 

even ſilence itſelf was an unpardonable offence, | as it 

betrayed an inſenſibility to the emperor's loſs, or to 
bis ſiſter's deification. 

Ihe fame day as witneſſed the nuptials of Livia 
Oreſtilla with Caius Piſo, beheld them broken by 

the caprice of deſpotiſm, and the virgin bride was 


ſolemnly pronounced the conſort of her imperial ad- 


mirer. A few hours of enjoyment ſatiated the appe- 
tite of her fickle lover, a formal divorce was iſſued 
out; and the alacrity with which Oreſtilla deſcend- 
ed to a private ſtation was puniſhed by a ſentence 
of perpetual exile. Lollia Paulina was the hr 
of Memmins Regulus the governor of Macedonia ; 

and on the report of her grandmother's rs 
Caligula declared her worthy of the imperial bed. 


But her marriage was ſcarce celebrated before it 


was diflolved ; and Lollia was condemned in future 
to a ſtate of celibacy. Without youth, without 
beauty, Cæſonia "captivated, and fixed the heart 


of the ſen:ual prince; her own inordinate paſſion 


| for. 
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for pleaſure, the licentious means by which the knew 
to enhance it, and her ready compliance with every 
wanton wilt, or indecent ſuggeſtion, endeared her 
to a prince without delicacy or ſentiment, In com- 
plete armour ſhe was frequently ſhewn to the troops; 
but her naked charms were expoſed with leſs facili- 
ty, and were reſerved for the eyes of the profligate 
affociates of the imperial orgies. 

The treaſures which had been amaſſed by Tibe- 


rius were ſoon diflipated by the prodigality of Ca- 


ligula ; and to repleniſh his empty coffers he heſi- 
tated not on meaſures the. moſt degrading and odi- 
ous. On the birth of his daughter he publicly 


_ complained of his poverty, and in the portico. of 


his palace received, in perſon, the reluctant contri- 
butions of his ſubjects. But he ſound a more am- 
ple reſource in the proſcription of the wealthy ; nor 
did he bluſh to boaſt that while his gueſts were play- 
ing for thouſands, he had gained as many millions 


of ſeſterces by the nge of the moſt opulent no- 
bles of Rome. | 


Neither the 8 of the writer, nor the 
limits of the work, allow him to dwell on the acti- 
ons of a frantic tyrant ; but two inſtances of his 


extravagance will ſufficiently atteſt his. contempt 


of the people he governed, and his wanton profu- 
ſion of the wealth he extorted. Of all animals 
the admirable properties of the horſe perhaps en- 


title him moſt to our regard; but the eſteem of Ca- 


ligula for Incitatus, ſuch was the expreſſive name of 
his favourite beaſt, degenerated into a wild, and ri- 
diculous paſſion. lis ſtable, if we may credit the 
joint teſtimonies of Dion Caſſius and Suetonius, 


was of marble, his manger of ivory, and his col- 


lar of pearis. lle was admitted as a member into 
the college of prieſts, which had been inſtituted on 
the deification of the emperor; and had the latter 


the 
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the ſwiftneſs and fidelity of Incitatus with che en. 
ſigns of the conſulſhip.  / | 

The ſolid roads, and Magen W which) 
connected the diſtant or disjointed parts of the Ro- 
man world, may be reckoned among the moſt uſe- 
ful monuments of imperial magnificence.. - But every 
deſign of Caligula was marked by a ſpirit vaſt, ir- 
regular and unprofitable; an arm of the fea above 
three miles and a half in breadth, ſeparated Baia 
from Puteoli; and the formidable obſtacle which 
nature had oppoſed, only ſerved to inflame the pride. 
of Caligula. From every harbour of the Roman 
world an infinite number of veſlels were haſtily col- 
lected; and fo diligent were the officers in exe- 
cuting the orders of their ſovereign, | that the 
capital itſelf was long afflicted by famine from the 
want of ſhips to import the harveſts of Egypt and 
Africa. The veſſels were linked to each other with 
double chains of iron; they were covered with 
planks and boards, and over the latter were laid 
ſeveral ſtrata of ſand, of earth, and of gravel. Some 
idea may be formed of the folidity of the bridge, 
ſince the emperor himſelf in a triumphal chariot 
paſſed over it, attended by the officers of his houſe- 
hold, his courtiers, and his guards ; andan invin- 
: cible proof was afforded of its inutility, ſince the 
moment Caligula returned, the chains were 
broken, the planks diſſevered, and the ſhips reſtored 
to their wonted uſes. 

One ſpecies of renown ſtill excited the envy of the 
emperor, and he was ambitious that his name ſhould 
be inſcribed among the conquerors of mankind. But 
military glory can only be acquired by toil and dan- 
ger; and Caligula was not more averſe to labour, 
than he was ſuſceptible of fear; yet to the aſtoniſu- 


ment of the Romans he quitted the pleaſures of 


the capital to aſſume the command of the legions 
on the Rhine. With cautious ſteps he paſſed that 
1 and ſcarce had he landed on the oppoſite 


ſhore 
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ſhore before he ſeemed to repent of his temerity. 
He was conſcious that the impartial ſpear of a 
German. barbarian would no more reſpect the maſ- 
ter of the Roman world than the meaneſt of his 
ſoldiers; the applauſe of the ſenate, and the con- 


tempt of the Germans, attended his retreat: and 


his expedition was fatal only to the province he 
had marched to protect; the moſt wealthy cities 


of Gaul were exhauſted by his rapacity, and the 


moſt illuſtrious of the provincials-” were the victims 


of bis ſuſpieions. 


The ſavage tribes of Britain were Aazaguitbed 
by their ſuperior fierceneſs, and their love of inde- 
pendence. And the timid prince, who had fled 
without beholding the face of a German army, de- 
clared his intentions to invade and ſubdue an iſland, 
which had reſiſted the arms of the firſt of the Cæ- 


ſars. The legions were aſſembled in the neighbour- 


hood of Boulogne; and the emperor himſelf em- 


barked on board a ſumptuous galley, and ſteered 


tonne the hoſtile coaſt. Before he had reached 


the middle of the channel, he changed his courſe, 


re-entered the friendly barbours of Boulogne, and 


ranged in order of battle his troops on the ſhore. 


The trumpets ſounded, the ſignal to charge was 
given, and the ſoldiers gazed on each other in 
aſtoniſnment, when they were informed that the 


ſhells on the ſea- ſide were the ſpoils of the conquer- 
ed ocean, which their leader generouſly. abandoned 


to their diſcretion, Their acclamations were pur- 


_ chaſed by a more ſubſtantial donative ; yet amidſt 


theſe puerile projects which provoke our ſmiles, 
the emperor is accuſed of a black defign not incon- 


ſiſtent with his furious temper; and the general 
maſſacre of the legions which revolted againſt Ger- 
manicus, whilſt Caligula was yet an infant in the 


arms of Agrippina, was rather prevented by the 


menacing countenances of the ſoldiers themſelves, 


than 
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tan by the effects of the remonſtrances of thett | 


officers. 1 
It was the malignant with of the tyrant; ther the 


Roman people had but one neck; and though his 
cruelty muſt have been deftauded by the blow which 
_ extinguiſhed his empire, yet while one ſubject ſur- 
vived The could never del to elude the puniſhment | 
of his crimes. Contempt and deteſtation impetus. 
ouſly urged his deſtruction; and Rome yet con- 
tained ſome {ſpirits worthy tlie aricient times of the 
republic. 

When the mutinous legions in the camp of Blefus 
violated their duty and maſſacred their centurions; 
Caſſius Chærea had opened to himſelf with his 
ſword a paſſage through the lawleſs and * 
crowd. The renown which he had acquired by His 
boldneſs was confirmed and augmented by a Yes 
of gallant exploits; and his merit had advanced him 
to the rank of tribune of a prætorian .cohort. It 
was in tlis ſtation that he revolved the Indefatigas 


3 ble cruelty of the tytant, and the degrading ſub- 


miſſion of Rome. To public oppreſſion hat been 
added private inſult; a feeble and feminine voice 
but ill expreſſed the ardent courage of Chærea; 
and as often as the tribune demanded the word for 
the guard, his manly feelings were wounded by the 
contemptuous and indecent raillery of his prince. 
The hopes of vengeance checked his immediate in- 
dignation; and he determined with his ſword to 
afſert his own fame and the freedom of his country. 
The inglorious expedition of the empetor beyond 
the Rhine, had rendered him, it was ſuppoſed, 
deſpicable in the eyes of the troops; and Cherea, 
who judged from his own ſpirit, was yet to learn, 
that to an army of licentious Wa 0456” rgT A even 

cowardice could be palliated by prodigality. | 

The return of Caligula to Rome 5. c. 206 
again deluged het ſtreets with blood; - | 

all 
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and the foflerings of the capital W the des 
lay of Chærea. The luſt of the emperor had vio- 
lated the honour of the wile of Valerius Aſiaticus; 
and the huſband cherilhed a ſeeret and ardent thirſt 
for revenge. Annius Vincianus was obnoxious for 


his birth and dignity; Clemens as Prætorian Præ- 
fect for his power, and Calliſtus for his riches ; and 
fear combined with reſentment to haſten the down- | 


fall of the tyrant. _ 

But while the conſpirators coldly . the 
ardour of Cbærea, they were rouſed from their le- 
thargy by the ſenſe of their own danger. Prom- 
pedius, a fenator of diſtinction, was accuſed of ex- 
preſſions i injurious to the majeſty of Caligula ; Quin- 
tilia, an actreſs, who was pt ivy to the conſpiracy, 


was ſummoned to ſupport; the charge. She denied 


having. heard the words imputed; the rack was pro- 
poled to extort her confeſſion; in anxious and in- 
dignant ſilence Chærea preſided over the tortures of 


His accomplice; but the fortitude of Quintilia was 


ſuperior to her ſex and profeſſion ; and though her 
limbs were disjointed, the preſerved the ſecret with 
magnanimous fidelity. Even Caligula himſelf was 
convinced of her innocence by ber conſtancy ; and 
endeayoured by his liberality to repair the injurics 
that had been offered her. | 

The mind of Chærea was ſtrongly affected by the 


reproachful duty that had been alligned him. He 


declared his reſolution no longer to be the inſtru- 


ment of the tyrant's cruelty. He propoſed to ſtab 


him in the capital as he Tacrificed to his daughter, 
to aflaſſinate' him in bis palace as he received the 
impious adorations of his worſhippers, or to _ hurl 
him headlong from the top of the Julian Baſilic, 
where he was accuſtomed to ſcatter money among 


the multitude; He was reluctantly prevailed upon 


to ſubmit again to a ſhort delay; and the celebra- 


tion of the annual e in honour of Auguſtus, 
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was fred upon as the propitious moment for the 
deſtruction of his unworthy deſcendant. 
Though in the execution of the enterpriſe, a few 
choſen ſpirits only had been aſſociated, yet a" ge- 
neral rumour of the project had been diffuſed chrodgh: : 
dut the clty ; arid had not the abhorrence of Ca- 
ligula ſuppreſſed the hopes of advantage, the con- 
ſpirators muſt have bed themſelves the firſt victims 
of their adventurous deſign. This day will be re- 
«© preſented the death of a tyrant,” was the ex- 
preſſion of Varinius in the open theatre, to Cluvius, 
a ſenator of conſular dignity; and the latter was 
content with admoniſhing the former to be more 
careful in pteſerving the ſecfet. 
Yet three Uays of anxious vigilance had clapſed 
without affording the conſpirators an opportunity 
to ſtrike the blow; and the ardent Chærea dread- 
ed that ſome other hand might anticipate the glo- 
rious deed he meditated. *© He is going,“ exclaim< 
ed he, to Egypt, where he will doubtleſs periſh'z 
“ what a diſgrace to us, that Alexandria ſhould in- 
e fli& the Vengeance which he will have a 3 at 5 
«© Rome.” 
The fourth and laſt day 'of tue games, the em- 
peror was obſerved unuſually. cheerful; he took 
his ſeat early in the theatre, and diſplayed un- 
common ſatisfaction at the peformance. He even 
propoſed to continue there all night; he was diſ- 
ſuaded from this intention by Publius Aſprænas, 
one of the conſpirators, who artfully infinuated; 
that the refreſhment of the bath would enable bim 
to return to his favourite enteèrtainments with in- 
creaſe of pleaſure. As he pafſed along, Chærea and 
his aſſociates were officious in keeping the crowd 
at a diſtance. In entering a vaulted gallery that 
ted to the bath, he was met by a band of Grecian 
children, who were to.celebrate his praiſes in their 
ſongs. The EY of the tyrant prompted him 
VF to 


. 
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to return; but the leader of the choir excuſed himſelf 
on account of the cold. It was at that moment that 
the well-known voice of Chazrea was heard inciting 
to vengeance. *© Tyrant,” cried he, think 
of this:“ and his ſword, as he ſpoke, ſeparated the 
jaw: of Caligula from his head. On the ground 
the imperial victim vainly ſtruggled against the 
fury of his aſſaſſins; his body was mangled with 
thirty wounds. And by the manner of his death 
he in ſome meaſure atoned for the crgelties he had 


>» 3* LE.” 


Thus miſerably . in the twenty · ninth year 
of his age, Caius Caligula; and with his death the 
ſpirit of Roman freedom feemed tranfiently to re- 
vive. The conſols Quintus Secundus and Cneius 
Saturninus, ſupported by the city cohorts, ſeiged 
on the forum, and convened the ſenate in the capi- 
tal. Czſonia, and the infant daughter of the tyrant, 
were executed by the authority of that affembly, 
or by the private orders of Chzerca, The very coin 
of Caligula was commanded to be melted down, 
chat all memory of his odious reign might be ex- 
tinguiſhed. It was even propoſed to aboliſh the 
name of Cæſar; and in proportion as the hatred of 
tyranny was diſplayed, the courage and virtue of 
Charea were extolled, The magnanimous tribune 
was appointed to the command of the few troops 
who feebly declared for the republic; and the 
watch-word Liberty, which was given by the con- 
ſuls, ſufficiently revealed their intention to re. eſta- 
bliſh an independent commonwealth. | 
But the hours which were conſamed by the ſe- 

nate in deliberation, were improved into action by 
the Prætorian guards. The liberality of Caligula 
was remembered, and his crimes forgotten or dif- 
regarded by a lawleſs band of military adventurers, 
% cogzious of wad own Arengib, and of the weak- 
neſs 
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neſs of the ſenate. Before that aſſembly could ſum- 
mon to their ſupport the diſtant” legions of the 
Rhine, they were confounded by the intelligence 
that the Prætorians had murdered Publius Alpræ- 
nas, and in their camp had 1nvelted with the impe- 
rial purple Claudius the brother of Germanicus, 
They threatened, they negociated. But their me- 
naces were deſpiſed, and their negociations ineffec- 
| tual. Even the city cohorts abandoned the cauſe 
of the republic; and deaf to the reproaches of 
Cherea, ſwelled the forces and ſeconded the cla- 
mours of the Prætorians. From the proſpe& of 
freedom, the ſenate ſunk: to the humbler hopes of 
ſafety; they condeſcended to ſlipulate a general am- 
neſty; and no ſooner were they aſſured of the cle» 
mency of Claudius, than they formally imparted to 
him every title and mark of diſtinction that had been 
uſurped by Auguſtus, by Tiberius, or Caligula. 
Here, ſays the celebrated author of the Spirit 
of Laws, let ys. pauſe and cait a look on the 
ſtate of human affairs. Let us obſerve in the hiſ- 
tory before us, how many wars were undertaken ; 3. 
how much blood ſhed ; how many nations extermi- 
nated ; what great actions, what triumphs, what po- 
licy, prudence, conſtaney, and courage, ſo well 
combined, ſo happily executed, to exalt or ſatiate a 
race of inhuman monſters. Did the ſenate deſtroy 
ſo many kings, at laſt to annihilate their authority 
by their own decrees, and to become the abject 
ſlaves of their baſeſt and moſt unworthy citizens? 
Too plain it is that men riſe but to fall with greater 
violence; they ſtrive to increaſe their own power, 
only to ſee it wreſted from them by others and finale 
ly converted to the inſtrument of their oppreſſion, 
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CHAP. x 


Chatadter of Claudius—Ue is achnow aged by the 75 
nate Execution of Chearea—He is regretted by the 

Romans—Licentious conduct of Meſſalina, the wif? 
of Claudius —Rapacity ef Pallas and Narciſſus, his 
reedmen Execution of Fulia, the daughter of Ger- 
manicus—Of Appius Silanus—Revolt of Gemellus 
 Seribonianus—He is deſerted and ſlain by his ſoldiers 
Account of Paius and Arria—Public works — 
Claudius numbers as cenſorthe people of Rome—Cruelty 
of Meſfulina—Death of Valerius Aſcaticus—Admiſſi- 
on of the Gauls into the ſenate—Connexion of Meſſali- 
na and Silius—Their marriage Execution of Silius 
and Meſſalina—Inſenſibility of Claudius—His Mar- 
riage uith Agrippina Her character She deſtroys * 
Lucius Silanus— Prevail; on the emperor to adopt her 
fon, who aſſumes the name of Nero Crudliy of 
Agrippina Corbulo paſſes the Rhine, and is recalled 
by Claudius —Captivity of Mithridates king of Bf. 
phorus.— Var in Britain — Rgfiſſance of CaraQacts— 
He is betrayed to the Roman. His addreſs to Clau 
dius— His life is ſpared—Pride of A grippina—The 
death -< 6 au ag) weantial en 14 it, g 


v. c. 793 3 799. 8 wa of Drakes ns the bed | 
ther of Germanicus; might without 
preſumption aſpire to the imperial purple ; ; but the 
luſtre ' which Claudius derived from thoſe kindred 
names was obſcured by his own incapacity. The 
weakneſs of his youth had eſtranged from him the 
favour of Auguſtus; and his more mature years, 
his acknowledged imbecility had probably preſerved 


bim from * fatal ROE of Tiberius. During 


the 
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als: reign of Caligula he had been the object of 
contempt and deriſion; on the murder of that 
prince he had concealed himſelf in the palace; he 
was diſcovered in his retreat by a party of the 4 
torian guards; dragged from his hiding place; and, 
while he implored his life, was ſaluted by the irre- 
vocable title of emperor. He was borne in triumph 
to the prætorian camp. A donative of fifteen 
thouſand ſeſterces, or one hundred and twenty. 
pounds ſterling, to every ſoldier, eſtabliſhed his me- 
rits in the eyes of his military electors; and, after 
an ineffectual ſtruggle, his authority was confirmed 
by the ſubmiſſion of the ſenate. 
Is the moment of doubt and terror he had 
confented to 'a general amneſty; but the virtues of 


Chærea were too dangerous to admit of pardon: 


while he endeavoured to maintain the freedom of 
the republic, the high ſpirited tribune was heard to 
declare, that he would never ſuffer an idiot to 
aſcend that throne, whence he had hurled a furious 
madman. The expreſſion was too memorable to 
be forgotten, and too offenſive to be forgiven ; the 
death of the tyrant, even Claudius muſt have ſe. 
cretly rejoiced 1 in, ſince it opened his way to impe- 
rial greatneſs; but the impunity of his aſſaſſin 
would have expoſed his own life; and the deter- 
mined courage of Chærea had been too recently ex- 
perienced to be again queſtioned. A ſentence of 
death was paſſed upon him ; and he was exhorted 
by his friends to elude the diſgrace of a public ex- 
ecution by his own ſword. But the fortitude of 
Chærea was ſuperior to prejudice as well as dan- 


ger. He was reſoved to leave the odium of his 


fate on the prince who commanded it; and encoun- 
tered the mortal blow with a conſtancy worthy the 
deſtroyer of Caligula. His death awakened: the 
Romans to a tardy ſenſe of his virtues ; their ſo- 
lemn offering to appeaſe the ſhade of the ipjured 


hero 


* 
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hero might .proclaim their repentance; but the 
moſt ſevere expiation of their ingratitude Was their 
ſubſequent ſufferings. | 
When Claudius beheld himſelf. eſtabliſhed the 
maſter of the Roman world, he was in the fiſtieth 
year of his age; and could Fs narrow underſtand- 
bave been capable of improvement, his ſubjects 
might have drawn the moſt pleaſing hope from the 
experience of their ſovereign. His firſt meaſures, 
however, agreeably deceived the expectations of 
Rome. He profeſſed his reſpect for the ſenate, his de- 
| ference to the magiſtrates ; his family was regulated 
with the ſame care and modeſty as that of a pri- 
vate ſenator; and it was only on particular feſtivals 
that he was diſtinguiſhed from thę other officers of _ 
the republic by a triumphal habit, A more ef. 
fectual proof of his clemency and moderation, was 
his releaſing from priſon the wretched / multitude 
who had been thrown. into chains by Caligula on 
ſuſpicion of treaſon. 
Such conduct could. not fail of, ſecuring to Claur 
- divs. the faireſt reward of a ſovereign, the eſteem 
'of his people; but the fatal moment was rapidly 
roaching, . which was to deprive him of the 
reſpe&t and confidence of the Roman world. Bis 
actions were the effects of influence, and not of rea- 
ſon; neither his virtues nor his vices could be pro- 
perly called his own; and his feeble character 
borrowed its hue from the diſpoſitions of his 
wives or favourites. The fate of Caligula had at 
firſt checked the paſſions of his intereſted. coun- 
ſellors ; but with time the force of the example-had 
diminiſhed, and the Romans beheld with diſguſt 
and horror the luſt and cruelty of Meſſalina; 9 
elt with ſhame and mcg the rapacity of Pallas 
and Narciſſus. 
Meſſalina was the daug nter of Valerivs Meflala 
. be, ang had . * hand on OE 
when 
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when in a private ſtation the imbecility of that 
prince ſeemed for ever to exclude him from autho- 
rity or influence in the ſtate, But though Meſſalina 
conſented to receive a huſband ſhe deſpiſed, ſhe ſuf- 
fered not her pleaſures to be confined in the | indo» 
lence of his embraces. Her unbounded paſſion for 
variety has tranſmitted her name to immortal ins 
famy; and, if we can believe the Roman ſatiriſt, 
her ſtrength might be exhauſted, but her laſeivi- 
dous appetite could never be ſatiated. Vet if her 
lewdneſs was offenſive, her reſentment was terrible 
to the Romans; and a night paſſed in amorous la- 
bours, was often ſucceeded by a ay deyored 1 to pro. 
ſcription. 

The name of bree atteſts the ſervile n 
of Pallas and Narciſſus. But their aſcendancy over 
the mind of Claudius ſoon enabled them to ſurpaſs 
in wealth and ſplendour the moſt jilluſtrious families 
of Rome. The fortune of Pallas was eſtimated at 

a ſum equal to two millions five hundred- thouſand 
| 3 ſterling; nor is it probable that Narciſſus 
Was leſs diligent in improving the advantages of im- 
perial favour. Beneath their venal adminiſtration 
the dignities and offices, the laws and juſtice, of 
the ſtate were publiely expoſed to ſale; a price was 
openly affixed to the rank of ſenator and conſul; 
to the command of armies and the government of 
provinces ; and a wealthy criminal might transfer 
the puniſhment. of his crimes not only on the head 
of his accuſer, but on the unfortunate Jann who 
had decided on his guilt. - 

Julia, the daughter of Germanicus, Was poſſeſfed 
of beauty ſufficient to inflame with jealouſy the en» 
vious boſom of Meſſalina. Proud of her deſcent, 
ſhe had ſcorned to flatter the haughty ſpirit of the 
empreſs ; and the accuſation of adultery was a tri- 
© bute to her ſuperior charms, and ſuperior virtue; 

ut under the feeble Claudius ſhe was not _ _ a 
ered 


— 
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fered to aſſert her innocence; the ſentence of bay 
niſhment was pronounced without the form of trial, 
and exile was rapidly followed by execution. | 
Appius Silanus had eſpouſed as his firſt wite- 

Emilia Lepida, the great grand-daughter of Au- 
guſtus. But his ſecond nuptials were leſs auſpi- 
cious; and when he received to his bed Domitia, 
the mother of the empreſs, he conſummated his 
own deſtruCtion ; caprice or paſſion rendered him. 
the object of the inceſtuous deſires of Meſſalina; 
but Silanus rejected her guilty ſolicitations; and 
his coyneſs was fatal to his life. With well-diſ- 
ſembled terror Narciſſus ruſhed into the chamber 
of Claudius, and related a dream in which he had 
beheld the emperor aſſaſſinated by Silanus; Meſ- 
ſalina confeſſed her ſurpriſe, and acknowledged ſhe 
had been repeatedly alarmed by the ſame viſion : 
the ſtupid Claudius was inſenſible to every thing 
but fear; and Silanus fell by the arts of the impe- 
rial adultreſs, and the worthleſs favourite. 

The death of Silanus arouſed the indignation of 
Camillus Scribonianus; at the head of the legions 
of Dalmatia he proclaimed his deſign of reſtoring 
the freedom of the republic; in a menacing letter 
be commanded Claudius to abdicate the authority 
be had uſurped ; and amidſt his prætorian guards 
the imperial coward trembled at the mandate of 
his daring lieutenant. But, while he heſitated, 
Camillus was no more; the minds of his followers 
had been depreſſed by adverſe omens ; they r 
pented of their haſty rebellion; and the firſt vie- 
tim to their levity was their general himſelf; the 
murder of Camillus ſealed their pardon and the 
province of Dalmatia, after a revolt of five days, 
returned to its allegiance. | 
The vengeance of Claudius, or rather of his 
wife and freedmen, was not ſatiated with the blood 


of Camillus ; ; and a long train of illuſtrious nobles 
| were 


— 
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. were facrificed to ſuſpicion or avarice. Among the | 
number the name of Cecina Pætus is preſerved by 
the magnanimity of his confort Arria. Patus' 
had joined the ſtandard of Camillus, and on the 
Slit of the latter had been apprehended, and ſent. 
by ſea to Rome. The connubial partner of his 
proſperity deferted him not in the hour of danger 5 
and Arria in vain ſolicited the inexorable guards of 
her huſband to indulge her with the mournful 
pleaſure of aſcending the ſame veſſel. © It is uſual,? 
_ faid ſhe, © to grant to a man of his quality a few 
* ſlaves to attend him; I will perform that duty, 
<« and fave you the trouble of a more numerous 
< retinue. Her conſtancy was not vanquiſhed by 
their refuſal ; in a ſmall bark ſhe kept cloſe to the 
ſhip, and braved the perils of the turbulent Ha- 
driatic. The illneſs of her only ſon was a ſeverer 
trial of her fortitude ; ſhe diſdained | to augment the 
diſtreſs of Pætus by this new afflition ; the pious 
fraud was ſupported by the painful regulation of her 
features ; her ſmiles diſguiſed' the anxiety of the 
mother; and when the youth expired, her equivo- 
cal anſwer *©* that he was at ret, allayed the tears, 
and ſatisfied the inquiries of her huſband. 
Amidſt a corrupt and vicious age, a virtuous prince 
would have cheriſhed with delight ſo rare an exam- 
ple of conjugal fidelity. But, in the eyes of the 
tyrant and his minions, the merits of Arria could 
not atone for the raſhneſs of Pætus; and the only 
indulgence that was granted, was the choice of 
his own death. While he heſitated, his irreſolution 
was tenderly reproached by the magnanimity of 
Arria; ſhe plunged a dagger in her boſom, and 
as her dying hand preſented the bloody weapon to 
her huſband, © It is not „is wound I feel,“ ex. 
claimed the, * but that, Peætus, which, you mult 
© receive. 

From the mournful contemplation of domeſtic . 
airs the Romans were rouſed by the ſound of the 


trumpet, 
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trumpet, . Beyond the ocean their victorious eagles. 
were diſplayed amidſt rhe woods of Britain; and 

a tranſient ray of vigour ſeemed to burſt upon the 
 Janguid foul of Claudius. He croſſed the channel 
to aſſume the command of his legions; but the 
| feeble flame was ſcarce kindled betore it expired ; 
ſixteen days were reluctantly and ingloriouſly con- 
ſumed in the hoſtile iſland; the future conduct of 
the war was committed to the prætor Plautius; 
and, on his return, had Claudius been capable of 
ſhame, he muſt have bluſhed amidſt the pomp of 
triumph at the acclamations of his ſubjects. hs 
Some praiſe muft however be attribued to the 
imperial councils in peace; the labour of thirty 
thouſand men was for eleven years inceflantly, 
though ineffectually, engaged to drain the lake 
Fucinus ; the capacious haven which he conſtructed 

at the mouth of the Tiber was worthy the power 
and grandeur of Rome; but his moſt uſeful work 
was the completion of an aqueduct which had 
been begun by Caligula; and which, from a chan. 
nel of above forty miles in length, diſcharged its 

waters on the ſeven hills of Rome. | 

It was in the ſixth year after he had been inveſted 
with the imperial purple that Claudius abdicated 
' the office of conſul to exerciſe the duties of cenſor. 
Had the inquiſitorial magiſtrate poſſeſſed abilities 
equal to the greatneſs of the truſt, the invincible 
corruption of the times muſt only have expoſed 
him to diſappointment; but the regulations of 
Claudius probably were moſt to be applauded 

' when they were leaſt injurious. Vet hiſtory acknow- 
ledges ſome obligation to his labours; and we find 
that in his cenſorſhip the citizens of Rome amount- 
ed to fix millions nine hundred and forty-five thou- 

nd. : 4 15. 

* Safe in their numbers and obſcurity, the multi- 
ude might defy the cruelty of Meſſalina. But the 


nobles. 
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nobles of Rome groaned beneath the fatal effects 
of her ſanguinary influence; even the imperial fas 
mily was not ſacred from her capricious reſentment. 
Pompeius Magnus, who had married Antonia, the 
_ eldeſt daughter of Claudius, periſhed with his father 
in-law Craſſus, and his mother Scribonia; but the 
moſt illuſtrious victim was Valerius Aſiaticus, who 
had twice been adorned with the enſigns of the 
conſulſhip. His confederacy with Chærea might 
have been forgiven; but his immenſe wealth, and 
bis poſſeſſion of the ſtately gardens which had bes 
longed to Lucullus, were crimes of unpardonable 
magnitude in the fight of his perſecutors. He was 
accuſed by Silius, a minion of Meſſalina's, of having 
attempted to corrupt the legions; and his fate was 
determined by the affected friendſhip of Vitellius; . 
who was not aſhamed to proſtitute his abilities and 
Eonſular rank to the favour of the empreſs ; while 
Claudius heſitated, he repreſented, with inſidious 
zeal, the noble extration and eminent ſervices of 
Aſtaticus, and urged that he might be allowed to 
chooſe his own death ; the imperial idiot was taught 
to applaud his cruel clemency ; and the fatal man- 
date was received by Aſiaticus with a fortitude 
wotthy the high ftation he had occupied. He-ſhould 
have been ſacrificed, he obſerved, with more credit 
to the dark artifices of Tiberius, or. the fury of Ca- 
ligula, than to the devices of a woman, and the 
mercenary lips of Vitellius. But this ſally of in- 
dignation was ſucceeded by perfect compoſure; he 
ſurveyed with attention his funeral pile; directed it 
to be removed to a greater diſtance, leſt the flames 
might violate the ſhade of his favoutite trees; and 
by 3 his veins, procured an eaſy, but gradual, 
death. 

The ſenate itſelf had been china by the inceſ- 
ſant ravages of Meſſalina; and to reſtore its num- 

hers — * its Signiy He propoſed to 
| admit 
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admit the moſt opulent and ancient famifies of Gaul 
into that aſſembly. His intention was received by 
a general mu mur; and the various arguments 
which the innovation ſuggeſted have been preſerved 
or ſupplied by the pen of Tacitus. It was obſerved 
that Italy was not fallen ſo low as to have recourſe to 
foreign aid; that the republic had hitherto been ad- 
miniſtered by native genius, and her pure blood had 
flowed unmingled with that of the barbarous ſtates 
ſhe had vanquiſhed; that the ſpirit and actions of 
the ancient Romans ſtill ineited to virtue and glory 
their poſterity; but if once the ſenate was over- 
whelmed by an inundation of foreigners, every 
diſtinction would be ſwept away, and every public 
dignity would be engrofled by the wealthy Gauls. 
Was it proper, they demanded, that men, whoſe 
fathers and grandfathers, at the head of hoſtile na- 
tions, had ſlaughtered. the Roman armies, and be- 
ſieged Fulius Cœſar in Aleſia, ſhould be raiſed to 
the command of legions, and the adminiſtration of 
| Provinces | F Theſe,” exclaimed they, © have been 
the recent effects of their implacable enmity, but 
« if we aſcend a few centuries, what horrors have 
* we not experienced from their rage! The city 
« itſelf deſtroyed, and the capitol with difliculy | 
« preferved. Let them be permitted to enjoy the 
«title of Roman citizens, but ſuffer not the glory 
&« of the ſenate, and the luſtre of the magiſtracy, 
“to be profaned, aid rendered the purchaſe of our 
& barbarous ſubjects.” 

Could the anſwer of Claudius be jullly aſctibet 
to that prince, ut would reſcue his reputation from 
the contempt that bas purſued it. The anceſtors, 
Pe ſaid, of his own family, and the oldeſt of them; 
Attius Clauſus, who, though a Sabine born, was 
admitted to the privileges of a Roman, and enrolled 
among the Patricians, inſtracted him whe meaſures 


to Feine for the advantage of the commonwealth, 
| Is and 
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and to adopt merit and virtue wherever he found it. 
« It is to Alba, aded he, © that we are indebted 
«for. the illuſtrious race of the Julii, and the Por- 
6+ ,cian family was tranſplanted from Tuſculum. 
c The: nobles of Hetruria and Lucania, and, ſuc- 
14 ceſlively, thoſe of all Italy, have been admitted 
ce into the ſenate. The city itſelf has gradually 
« involved whole ſtates and nations, and her name 
« and privileges have acknowledged no other boun- 
 « daries than thoſe of the Alps. The generous 
“ policy which imparted to the tribes beyond the 
“ Po the rights of citizens, was rewarded by peace 
t“ at home and victory abroad; and the exhauſted 
ce ſtate was ſupported- and renewed by the vigour 
<« of her colonies, which reverenced and protected 
<« their common parent. Sparta and Athens, once 
“% ſo powerful, and whoſe renown is ſtill the object 
te of our admiration, periſhed by the narrow jea- 
& louſy with which they excluded the people they 
&* vanquiſhed from the boſom of the republic ; 
far ſuperior was the wiſdom of Romulus, a prince 
* who, in one day, beheld his enemies become his 
& citizens. But the Gauls are particularly obnox1- 
< ous from the wars they have waged againſt us. 
* Yet, in what long and inceſſant hoſtilities have 
«© we been engaged with the Volſci and Zqui? 
„All things, conſcript fathers, which are now held 
<< moſt ancient in our ſtate, were once regarded as 
innovations. From the Patricians the honours 
of the magiſtracy were imparted to the Plebeians ; 
from the Plebeians to the Latins; and thence 
c they have been diffuſed through all the nations 
* of Italy; the preſent admiſſion of the Gauls will 
e alfo ripen into an ancient inſtitution ; and what 
* is this day ſupported by examples, will hereafter 
* become an example.” 
If the nobles of Italy were not convinced. by: the 
arguments, * were ſilenced by the authority, of 
the 
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the emperor; the Edit, whoſe early confederacy 
with the Romans: recommended them more parti- 
cularly to favout, were firſt allowed a ſeat in the 
fenate ; and the members of that aſſembly, whoſe cha- 


_ racers 1 them moſt ſeverely to cenſure, were 


prevailed upon to avoid the ignominy of expuiſion 
by a voluntary retreat. _ 
6. C. 799. It was not the diſorders of the ſenate 
, alone that claimed the ſalutary correc- 
tion of the cenſor ; ; and in his own family Claudius 
might have found ſufficient employment for the 
authority he had aſſumed. The daring profligacy 
of Meſſalina had levelled every barrier of decency. . 


She had compelled Silius, the conſul elect, and wbo 


in beauty ſurpaſſed the youth of Rome, to repu- 
diate his wife, Julia Silina, that he might devote 
his vigour to her embraces. To conſent was dan- 
gerous, but to refuſe was inſtant death; and the 
virtue of Sthus yielded to the powerful motives of 
hope and fear. Their adultery he was conſcious 
could not be concealed ; prudence ſuggeſted to him 
to urge the deſtruction of Claudius, and ambition 
prompted him to aſpire to the imperial purple. They 
had dvanced, he obſerved, too far to wait for the 
death of the emperor ; and that in daring meaſures 
alone conſiſted the ſafety of the guilty. That he 
himſelf was ſingle, and childleſs; ready to marry 
| her, and to adopt her ſon Britannicus. The heſi- 
tation of Maſſelina proceeded not from affection to 


Claudius, but ſhe dreaded left Silius, in poſſeſſion 


of tovereign power, ſhould withdraw himſelf from 
her arms. Yet the frantic project was endeafed to 
her by the infamy of it; the laſt incitement to fin 
to a truly vicious and depraved mind. 

It was while Claudius was abſent at Oſtia, that 
the guilty nuptials of Meſſalina and Silius were ſo- 
lemnized and conſummated; and I am well 

8 n 


» 


*; f | * 
* aware,” ſays Tacitus, "* Fat not be readily 


credited by. poſterity, that a conful ele& ſhou 
« jn the very capital of his prince, . openly preſume. i 
<« to marry his wife; ſhould ſummon witneſſes to. 
< ſign the contract, ſhould ſolemnly. ſacrifice, to. 
* the gods, and at the bridal feaſt ſhould. exchange. 
dne the gueſts the mutual pledges of theit adul · 
5 terous loves. 

The preſumption of Silius alarmed the freedmen | 
and favourites of Claudius; while the imperial bed 
was profaned by a pantomime or a player, they had. 
liſtened td the indefatigable amours of Meſſalina in 
filence. The honour of the emperor had indeed been 
ſeverely wounded, but his authority had never been 
endangered. But the late meaſures were of a more 


A 
* 


ſerious and dangerous nature; nor could it be con- 


cealed what a young man of the moſt illuſtrious ex- 
traction, of unrivalled. beauty, of a ſpirit bold and 
vigorous, and Juſt entering upon the conlullpins air 
ed to. 

Vet the inſenſibility of Claudius afforded no flight 
occaſion for mature deliberation ; and, they were 
conſcious, ſhould he be deaf to their remonſtrances, 
and Meſſalina recover her aſcendancy over him, 
they themſelves would be the firſt victims to their 


adventurous counſels ;' their irreſolution yielded to. 


the repreſentations of Narciſſus; the intelligence 
was firſt conveyed to Claudius by two of his favou- 
rite miſtreſſes; and the ſuſpicious narrative was con- 


firmed by the teſtimony of Narciſſus. 


The aſtoniſhment of Claudius was. mingled. ws 
fear; he eagerly demanded whether he was yet em- 
peror? whether Silius was ſtill a private man? Aſ⸗- 
ſured that his authority was ſtill acknowledged, 
his courage revived; he ſeemed even to feel the | 
indignity that had deen offered him; and conſent- 
ed to advance to Rome to wreak his vengeance on 


his adulterous conſort and her N pa- 
ramour. Rn IR, 6 e. 


* 
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© Had Silius, inſtead of waſting the moments rr 
amorous dalliance with Meſſalna, boldly ſeized the 
reins of government, aſſembled his friends in arms, 
and diſtributed with a laviſh hand his treaſures 
among the prætorian guards, he might have con- 
founded the deſigns of his adverſaries, or at leaſt in 


the moment of deſtruction enjoyed the ſatisfaction 


of revenge. But bis whole hopes appear to have 
been repoſed on the imbecility of Claudius; and, 
without a ſtruggle, he ſuffered himſelf to be led 
before the imperial tribunal; he neither en- 
deavoured to palliate his guilt, nor attempted 
to excite the compaſſion of his injured judge; and 
the only favour be requeſted: was to be releaſed by 
inſtant death from the deriſion of his enemies. 

With Silius periſhed the confederates of his am- 
bition, and the partners of the adulterous pleaſures 
of Meſſalina. It was in vain that the pantomime 
Mneſter ſhewed the marks of the ſtripes he had 
received, and pleaded the command of Claudius, 
whieb had enjoined him to gratify, without reſerve, 
the imperial proſtitute; nor could the youth of 
Traulus Montanus, whoſe charms had preferred him 
to the bed of his ſovereign, and who, with the re- 
turn of light, had been difmiſſed with equal levity, 
ſoften the inexorable juſtice. of Claudius; it was 


the hour of vengeance; and thoſe who, had impati- 


ently fought, and thoſe who had reluctantly con- 
ſented to, the embraces of Meſſalina, were involved 
in the ſame promiſcuous deſtruction. 

In the gardens of Lucullus, the acquiſ tion of 
ber cruelty, and the ſcene of her adultery, Mef- 
ſalina awaited, in an agony of terror, the fate to 


which her artifices had reduced Afiaticus. She 


Heard fucceſſively of the death of Silius of Mneſter, 
and of -Montanus ; her hope ſurvived when her 
lovers were no more; and in an interview ſhe ſtill 
flattered herſelf ſhe might aſſert her wonted aſcen- 


. While Claudius, after the fatigue of judg- 
2 ment, 
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ment, ad inſenſible of diſgrace, prolonged the 
banquet to a late hour of the night, the fituation 
of Meſſalina ruſhed upon his mind; he commanded 
his attendants to acquaint that miſerable woman, | 
ſuch was his expreſſion, to appear on the morning, 
and plead her cauſe. Narciſſus heard and trembled ; 
he was ſenſible of the weakneſs of Claudius, and of 
the addteſs of Meſſalina; the danger allowed of no 
delay; and in the name of his prince he delivered | 
the orders for her immediate execution. | 

On the appearance of the tribune, Meſſalina con: 
feſſed the ſignal for death; a life of ſenfuality had 
ill prepared her to meet the mortal ſtroke; ; the 
faintly applied the dagger alternately to her throat and 
boſom ; and the impatience of the tribune ſupplied her 
want of reſolution. Her body was granted to the ſoli- 
citations of her mother Lepida, who, during her 
guilty ſplendouf, had refuſed to ſee her; but had 
felt for, and endeavoured to conſole, het i in the hour | 
of her adverſity. 3 
Claudius was ſtill at table Then he was uwrches 
of the fate of Meſſalina; he heard the tragical tale 
in ſilent indifference; nor was the mirth of the feaſt 
ſuſpended by the melancholy narrative: yet the head, 
rather than the heart, of Claudius muſt be impeach- 
ed; and his character is protected from our deteſta- | 
tion by our contempt. n | | 
Long accuſtomed to female overn- 

ment, both habit and diene in- . c. boo, 50. 
clined the imperial dotard to new nuptials; and the 
choice of a future empreſs was conteſted by his 
freedmen with an ardour which a, ſtrong ſenſe of 
their own intereſt naturally inſpired. ' The counſels 
of Pallas at length prevailed; and by his influence 
| Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus and the 
mece of Claudius, aſcended the inceſtuous ded of 


her 1 T 
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A martiage which bad been conſummated witli 
infamy was productive of miſery; the mind of 
Agrippina was, more acceſſible to ambition than to 


pleaſure; and though, in the purſuit of dominion, 


the heſitated not to proſtitute her body, yet Rome 
was .delivered from the ſcandal which accompanied 
the amours of Meſſalina. But the jealouſy of Agrip- 
pina was not leſs fatal than the leudneſs of her pre- 
deceſſor; and the avarice of both was indefatigable 
and inſatiate. 5 
By a former union Wich Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
| Agrippina had one ſon, and the imbeeility of Clau- 
dius encouraged the hope that he might be prevailed 
on to adopt him as his ſucceſſor in the empire; in 
this project Agrippina advanced at firſt with cauti- 
ous ſteps; and the, life of Britannicus, the ſon of 
the emperor, was reſpecled; but the contract of 
Lucius Silanus, a youth who had been diſtinguiſhed 
buy the triumphal ornaments, with Octavia, the 
1 0 of Claudius, was fatal to him. Fs 22s 


> a 4 4 


Sijavga = was 0 from the rank of prator, and 
was expelled the ſenate; and it is probable that a 
voluntary death, which the impatience of his ſpirit 
prompted, alone 8 the ſtroke of the EXE- 
cutioner. 

Ide hand of GG was reſtored to liberty by 
the death of Silanus ; and it was ſoon after, by the 
ſolicitations of Agrippina, engaged to her own ſon 
Domitius; the ſon-in-law/of the emperor might 
without preſumption alpire to every honour a ſub- 
ject could receive; but it was only by the ceremony 
of adoption that he could be placed on a level with 
Britannicus. The policy of Auguſtus was artfully 
, commended, who, though he had grand-children, 


had promoted the ſon of Livia; and the * 
IE - EO 
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of Tiberius was urged, who had receibu Germani- : 
cus as his ſon, though Druſus was his iſſue. The 
feeble Claudius was eaſily perſuaded to imitate their 


conduct; and the adoption of Domitius into the 


Claudian family was Pro ee by his aps 
the name of Nero. 
"Encouraged by ſucceſs, Agrippina exerciſed with 
more abſolute ſway her aſcendancy over the mind 
of her conſort. . Lollia Paulina, under the protec- 
tion of the freedman Calliſtus, had been her com- 
petitor for the imperial purple. The mortification 
of diſappointment, by a generous rival, would have 
been conſidered as a ſufficient puniſhment; but the 
temper of Agrippina was haughty and implacable. 
Lollia was accuſed of having had recourſe to magic 
rites and unlawful ceremonies; her immenſe wealth 
was confifcated ; her perſon baniſhed ; and the ſen- 
tence of exile was ſoon after followed. by that of 
death, 
he illuſtrious extraction of Phang Scribonianus, 
and the beautiful gardens of Statilius Taurus, were 
alike fatal to them; Calpurnia, whoſe name reveals 
the noble family he deſcended from, had been ac- 
cidentally the ſubject of the emperor's praiſe ; and 
her life was reluctantly ſpared by Agrippina. But 
Lepida, the ſiſter of the late huſband of Agrippina, 
who preſumed to conteſt with her the affection of 
the young Nero, was the victim of her temerity ; 
nor could the influence of Narciſſus protect her 
from the deadly reſentment of the jealous mother. 
While Rome groaned beneath the paſſions of an 
imperious woman, the terror of her arms was dif- 
fuſed beyond the Rhine, the Euxine Sea, and the 
ocean. The legions of the frontier of Germany 
were commanded by the celebrated Corbulo with 
the ſpirit of ancient diſcipline ; but the thirſt of mi- 
lieary glory had tranſported! him beyond the limits 


9 the empire, and he was e encamped on the 
| oppoſite! | 


. 
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oppoſite banks of the Rhine, when the envious 
mandate of the emperor enjoined his return ; 'the 
ardent troops were admoniſhed, by the obedience 
of their general, of the duty of a ſubje& ; yet to a 
ſoul impatient of fame ſome mark of Meine 
might be permitted ; and the exclamation of Corbu- 
lo, How happy were the Roman commanders of 
old!“ ſufficieptly hetrayed his hopes of renown, and 
the relyQance with which he relinquiſhed them. 
On the inhoſpitable ſhores of the Euxine Sea 
a nameſake and deſcendant of the great Mithridates 
ſtill cheriſhed the pride of independence. But the 
barbarous natives of the Boſphorus could not long 
reſiſt the ſteady valour of the Roman legions ; 155 
Mithridates, allen ter an unſucceſsful conteſt, Was led in 
chains to the foot of the imperial throne. His life 


was granted, but his dignity was violated; and the 


unworthy manner in which he was expoſed to the 
inſolence of the multitude, was the reproach of the 


victor, inſtead of the vanquiſhed. 


With greater perſeverance the fierce, but undiſ- 
ciplined, Britons reſiſted the Roman yoke: be- 
neath Publius Oſlorius the legions had advanced 
from the banks of the Thames to thoſe of the Se- 
vern. On the weſtern fide of that river the Ro- 


mans were encountered by a valour which' only 


the love of freedom could inſpire. For nine ſuc- 
ceflive years the fate of the Silures was protracted 


by the fortitude of their prince Caractacus. De- 


teated and deſerted, he was, by the perfidy of an 


ally in whoſe court he had ſought an aſylum, deli- 


vered to the Roman general; he was tranſported 
to Rome ; and, though his hands were fettered, 

is mind was ſtill ſuperior to bondage. Erect and 
undaunted he marched through the admiring crowd; 


| and, in his addreſs to Claudius, the Romans could 


not have compared, without indignation, the manly 


e and untut6red eloquence” of the Britiſh 


Prince | 
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prince with the coward ſpirit and eee 
imbecility of their own ſovereign. 

« If to my rank and fortune I had joined an 
2 equal ſhare of moderation in my proſperity, 1 
might have appeared in this city, not as the cap- 
6 tive, but as the friend, of Rome; nor would 
„= the luſtre of the imperial purple have been tar- 
* niſhed by an alliance with a prince deſcended 
« from illuſtrious anceſtors, and governing ſo many 
| © nations. Far different is my preſent ſituation; 
e nor is it leſs glorious to you, than degrading to 
* me. [I was lately maſter of men and of arms, 
of horſes and of treaſure; is it ſurpriſing that I 
&« ſhould endeavour to retain them? If Rome aſ- 
* Pires to univerſal dominion, does it follow that 
* all mankind will tamely receive her yoke? Had 
„ ſubmitted without à ſtruggle, neither had my 
% fall nor your glory been thus ſignal ; and even 
ce now, if I am to ſuffer death, the fame of my 
. actions, and of your victory, will be buried in 
„ my grave; but if my life is preſerved, I ſhall 
“be a deathleſs example of your clemency.” The 
emperor was inſtructed to pardon a proſtrate ene- 
my; but if the Romans applauded the ſentence of 
mercy, they could not without diſdain obſerve it 
prompted by Agrippina; wha, on a lofty tribunal, 
and ſurrounded by her guards, inſulted by the pre- 
ſence of a woman the martial majeſty of the Ro- 
man eagles. 

Nor were the religious cuſtoms of the Romans 
more reſpected by the haughty empreſs than the 
civil: in glittering pomp her chariot had been ſeen 
to aſcend the capitol, a diſtinction that had been 
hitherto reſerved for the ſacred miniſters of the gods. - 
The pageantry of power was not the only object of 
her daring mind ; and the gradval elevation of- Ne- 
ro, and the depreſſion of Britannicus, had been, he 
chevy: of her arts and _nDoenge. The virile tobe 
| had 


* 
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had been imparted to the former ; liberal donatives 
had been diſtributed in his. name to the ſoldiers and 
the people; and the appointment of Burrhus Alra- 
nius, an officer of acknowledged merit, but de- 
voted from gratitude to Agrippina, to the command 
of the prætorian guards, ſecured the ſupport of thoſe 
formidable ſervants of the ſtate, 
U. C, 805, In the midſt of imperial greatneſs the 
boſom of Agrippina was ſtill haunted 
by doubt and fear; ſhe had incurred the powerful 
enmity of Narciſſus; and ſhe was awakened to the 
knowledge of her danger by the menacing expreſſion 
of Claudius; © that it was his fate to bear, and 
Ee length to puniſh, the iniquities of his 
„ wives.” She was conſcious that one momentary 
got of paſſion might be fatal to herſelf and her 
on; and ſhe determined to avert her own deſtruc- 
tion by that of Claudius. Ihe enterpriſe was full 
of peril and of infamy; but the maſculine ſpirit 
of Agrippina was ſtern and fearleſs, and ſhe had been 
too long inured to guilt'to be diſmayed at any crime 
which might conduce to her latety or grandeur. The 
diſpoſition of Claudius was propitious to her defign ; 
and his retirement to avail himſelf of the genial air 
and ſalubrious waters of Sinueſſa, removed him from 
the penetrating eyes of the capital; yet, in the 
execution of her flagitious project, Agrippina ap- 
| pears to have ſcorned concealment. - It is the 
obſervation of a lively and celebrated French wri- 
ter, that few eminent men are, in the opinion of the 
public, ſuffered to expire of a natural death: yet 
- the particulars of the fate of Claudius are too cir- 
cumſtantially recorded to allow us to doubt the nar- 
rative. Locuſta was the name of the woman who 
| compoſed the poiſon; it was diſguiſed in a diſh of 
muſhrooms ; and the dangerous taſk of adminiſter-. 
ing it was confided to the eunuch Halotus, who, to 
ther; rank of ſteward of the houſehold, united the con- 
1 1 8 
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fidential office of taſter. . The imperial glutton eat 
with his wonted voracity ; gorged with food and li- 
quor, he was carried to bed in a ſtate of lethargic 
ſtupor ; yet his conſtitution ſeemed to ſtruggle with 
_ ſtrength of the poiſon; the effects of a dyſen- 
diminiſhed the immediate force of it; and the 
Pick of, his recovery. urged Agrippina to more de- 
ciſive meaſures. Xenophon, a phyfician, under pre- 
tence of relieving the ſtomach of the emperor from 
its oppreſſive load, was prevailed on to introduce a, 
poiſoned feather ; and the life and 80 of Claudius 
were inſtantly cloſed. 5 
Agrippina had not failed to reap with nene 
the harveſt of her guilty toils; while ſhe claſped 
| Britannicus i in her arms, called him the genuine 
image of his father, and detained him by her inſidi- 
ous careſſes from the imperial chamber, the gates of 
the palace were thrown open, and the death of Clau- 
dius, and the ſueceſſion of Nero, were announced 
to the prætorian guards; a few ſcattered voices fee- 
bly pronounced the- name of Britannicus; a myſte- 
rious ſilence reproved their temerity; and ever 
ſcruple was vanquiſhed by a promiſe of the ſame do- 
native as had been granted on the acceſſion of- Clay- 


dius. 


© 
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CO HAP. HI. 

Nero is acknowledged emperor by the ſenate— He pro- 
nounces the funeral oration of Claudius— His pur- 
fuits—Account of Seneca—Adareſs of Nero to the 
ſenate—The moderation ef his firſt meaſures—Cru- 
elty and ambition of Agrippina Jealouſy between 
her and her ſon.— Her unnatural propeſal— Murder 
of Britannicus—Paſſion of Nero for Poppan— 

Murder of Agrippina Exploits of Corbulo—War 
in Britain, and victory of Suetonius | Paulinus— 
Nero divorces and puts to death Octavia, and mar- 
ries Poppaea—Fire of Rome-—Perſecution of the 
Chriſtians—Conſpiracy of Piſo detected Fortitude 
of Epicharis—Deathy of Seneca and Lucan—Death 
of Popper f Oftorius and Corbuls—Of Thraſea 
Pætus and Bareas Soranus—Univerſal detęſtation of 
Nero—Revolt of Vindex in Gaul—Galba in Spain 
' declares againſt the emperor — Deſpair of Nero on 

hearing the revolt of Galba—The army of Vindex 

is defeated, and he kills himſelf —Nero is deſerted 
by the prætorian guard He flies from Rome His 
diſtreſ.— His death. | 


Wat the ſenate were employed 
| in offering ſacrifices for. the recovery 
of Claudius, they were informed that he was no 
more; and that Nero had been acknowledged by 
the prætorian guards. That aſſembly were neither 
willing nor capable to aſſert the rights of a feeble 
orphan; the choice of the prætorians was formally 
ratified ; the name of Britannicus was buried in 
prudent filence; and the obſequies of Claudius were 
ſolemnized with imperial magnificence, 2 

25 | | Yet 


U. C. 8og, 8cg, 
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Yet when Nero, in the funeral oration which 
ancient uſage preſcribed, celebrated the wiſdom and 


diſcernment of his predeceſſor, even the Roman 
gravity was diſcompoſed by a ſmile of derifion ; the 


eloquence of Seneca, by whom the ſpeech was com- 


4 | . 


poſed, could not reſtrain the riſing ſcorn; nor did it 


eſcape the obſervation of the people that Nero was 
the firſt emperor who, in addreſſing them. had re- 
quired the aſſiſtance of another's genius. For, Julius 
Ceſar was ranked among the molt diſtinguiſhed 
orators of. the age; the ſtyle 'of Auguſtus wes 
eaſy and natural; the expreſſions of Tiberius were 
ſtrong and ſarcaſtic ; and the obſcurity in which 


he involved himſelf was rather to be attributed to 
policy than to a want of words. The diſtracted ſpirit 


of Caligula had not impaired the addreſs and energy 
of his elocution; even Claudius was not deficient 


in elegance, as often as he was permitted to prepare 
himſelf by ſtudy. The youth of Nero had been aban- 
doned to different occupations; in painting and 


ſinging, in wanaging the horſe, and in guiding the 


chariot, his perſeverance was diſplayed, and his 
| ſkill confeſſed; but an indifferent taſte for poetry 


alone, faintly marked the literary inclinati ns of 
the maſter of the Roman world: 


Yet the care of Agrippina had been equally di- 
ligent in forming the mind of her fon to ſcience, 


as in promoting him to empire. Lucius Annzus 
Seneca was born at Corduba, and the expreflive 
ſurname of the Declaimer, which was conferred on 
his father, ſufficiently acquaints us of his heredita- 
ry pretenſions to eloquence. His progreſſion in 


that art had nearly proved fatal to his life; and Ca- 


ligula, who aſpired to the reputation of the firſt 


orator in Rome, was ſo exaſperated by the praiſes 


which were laviſned on Seneca, that he was with 


nen diſſuaded from ordering his execution. 


10 early youth he had embraced the tenets of 
2 
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14 | | 
Zeno; had refrained from the refreſhment of the 
wine and baths, and even ſeverely limited the hours 
of repoſe. But his lamentations, when baniſhed 
by Claudius diſgraced the principles of ſtoiciſm ; 
and when recalled by the influence of Agrippina, 
and preferred to direct the education of Nero, the 
maxims of philoſophy he has fo elegantly inculcated 
were impeached by his uſurious practices and inſati- 
able avarice. He is even charged with having in- 
flamed the ſenſual deſires of that prince; but it is 
probable that the reputation of the tutor bas ſuffered 
from the natural diſpoſition of the pupil; and 
that the vices of Nero were ſo ſtrongly. engrafted 

on his conſtitution, as to defy every attempt to era- 
dicate them, 

We may with greater 5ultice aſcribe to the coun» 
ſels of Seneca the language of virtue in which 
Nero firſt addreſſed the ſenate. He declared that 
it was his reſolution to avoid thoſe meaſures which 
had rendered odious the memory of his predeceflor. 
That he would never direct nor influence the public 
juſtice, nor would he ſuffer the accuſed to be com- 
' mitted to the cuſtody of their accuſers ; that from 
the walls of his palace corruption ſhould be care- 
fully excluded; nor ſhould the happineſs of the 
people be violated by the intrigues of the ambi- 
tious. That between his family and the republic 
a juſt diſtinction ſhould be maintained; the ſenate 


ſhould retain her ancient juriſdiction; and Italy and 


the provinces, which had been aſſigned to that aſ- 
ſembly, ſnould acknowledge the conſular authority; 
while to himſelf he reſerved, what was more pecu- 
liarly committed to his charge, the command of 
the armies. 

From the conduct of. BE princes, the people 
might juſtly liſten with ſome degree of diſtruſt to 
the profeſſions of Nero. The adminiſtration of the 


fxppire) however for a ſhort time correſponded with 
Ry the 
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the ſentiments he bad expreſſed,” and the wiſdom of 
his early government has been ſtamped by the ap- 
probation of Trajan: * That he preferred the firſt 
„ five years of the reign of Nero to thoſe of any 
_ «© other prince,” was the declaration of an empe- 
ror whoſe virtues became a model to the future 
hopes of Rome. 
The wiſh that the mobdnticy impulſe of dene- 
volence, or the thirſt of popularity, might inſpire 
to aboliſh the oppreſſion of the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
was oppoſed by the wiſeſt ſenators, who applauded 
the magnanimity of their prince, but divered him 
from a defign which would have diſſolved the ſtrength . 
and reſources of the republic. Yet the general 
dictates of clemency could be indulged without 
awakening the remonſtrances of that aſſembly, or 
endangering the ſafety of the ſtate. The poverty 
of the more indigent ſenators was relieved by his 
liberality; he would not ſuffer the integrity of 
Carinas Celer, a member of the ſenate, to be im- 
peached on the teſtimony of a ſlave; and indignant- 
ly rejected the accuſation of Julius Druſus, of the 
equeſtrian order, whoſe only guilt was his attach- 
ment to Britannicus. But the reluctance that he 
affected in the condemnation of the guilty was moſt 
grateful to the undiſcerning multitude; and the 
impaſſioned exclamation, on being aſked to ſign the 
ſentence of a- criminal Would to the gods 1 
“had never learned to write,” may entitle the un- 
experienced youth of twenty to rank with the moſt 
accompliſhed veterans in the art of hypocriſy. 
Even proſperous as thoſe five years might be - 
eſteemed for the empire in general, at Rome they 
were clouded by the jealous rage of Agrippina, 
and ſtained by the murder of Britannicus. Nar- 
ciſſus, in his late difference with the empreſs, had 
ſtaked his life againſt her influence ; and his death 
occaſioned neither pity nor ſurpriſe. - But the fate 


of Junius — proconſul of Aſia, was heard 
| With 
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with grief and aſtomſhment. Lucius Silanus had 
tallen a victim to his unhappy contract with the 
daughter of Claudius,; and the fraternal affection 
of Junius, it was dreaded, might have urged 3 
to revenge the fate of his brother. Nor coul 

be concealcd that the Romans regarded, with * 
partiality the virtues of Junius; and preferred a 
man of mature age, of approved integrity, and who 
allo was the great-grandion of Auguſtus, to the 
inexperience of Neto, who had aſcended to empire 
on the daring guilt of his mother. Such were the 
motives ,which urged. the deſtruction of Silanus; 
and the means by which it was accompliſhed were 
worthy of the imperial murdereſs who. projected it. 
At bis own table the unfortunate proconſul was 
poiſoned by his freedman Helius, and by Publius 
Celer a Roman knight; and the unditgulled man- 
ner in which the baneful potion was adminiſtered, 
ſufficiently evinced the powerful eamity which 
rompted it. 

The vigilance of hone and Burrbus might "LY 
ber over the cruelty. of Agrippina, but it was awak- 
ened by her ambition; ſhe avowed her pretenſions 
to ſhare the imperial throne; and the inflexible 
reſolution with which her ſon maintained his autho- 
Tity inviolate, exaſperated to fury a mind naturally 
tierce and thaughty. Ihe amorous paſſion of Nero 
for Ate, a freedwoman of uncommon beauty, in- 
creaſed her rage; and the horror which had been 
inſpired by ber inceſluous marriage with Claudius 
was forgotten in the rumour of a more deteſtable 
deſign. It is with reluctance that I tranſcribe the 
words of Tacitus: She offered to him,” it is of 
Nero he ſpeaks, ©* her own chambers, that there, 
% and within her own arms, he might more pri- 
« vately accompliſh whatever the warmth. of his 
« youth, and ſovereign fortune prompted him to.” 


Odious as has been the * of b crimes, 
. 1 © it 
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it al a darker hue from the unnatural. l. det 


vit of Agrippina. 
To the refuſal of Nero was added the diſmiſſal 


of Pallas, whoſe wealth and power had already 
treſpaſſed on the majeſty of the purple; and Agrip- 
pina, agitated by ſhame, by diſappointment, and 
ambition, gave way to her frantic reſentment. 
„ Britannicus,” ſhe exclaimed, * was now grown 
* up, the ſon and natural heir of Claudius, 'and 
„ worthy to aſſume the empire of his father; an 
« empire which one, who was only his child by 
„ adoption, abuſed by trampling on his mother, 
« She openly proclaimed the calamities that the 


had occaſioned to the Claudian family; her in- 


« ceſtuous marriage with her uncle, and her mur- 


* der of her huſband ; one only conſolation, by 


„ the providence. of the gods, remained to her, 
< that her ſtep-ſon was ſtill alive ; with him ſhe 
e would repair to the Prætorian camp, and pl-ad 
ce his pretenſjons to the ſovereignty of the Roman 
world againſt the crippled Burrhus and the pe- 
 ©& dantic Seneca. 

The menaces of Agrippina were fatal to the life 
of Britannicus, and at an imperial banquet the 
emperor was not aſhamed to violate the laws of 
hoſpitality by the murder of a gueſt, whom he had 
already ſo deeply injured. Locuſta, whote guilty 
ſkill had proved fo fatal to the father, was the in- 
ſtrument of deſtruction to the ſon; and fo ſudden 


% 


were the effects of the poiſon, that the royal youth 
ſell inſtantly from his couch, and expired in the 


_ preſence of his. imperial alfaflin. The lame night 
as witneſſed his death, beheld his body expoſed ' on 


the funeral pile; and the preparations which had 


been made for his obſequies fevealed the deliberate 
malice of his implacable oppreſſor. 
The fate of Britannicus ought to have admoniſhed 


Agrippina of her own danger; nor was it long be- 
5 
fore 
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fore the boldneſs of her enemies convinced her, that 
ber influence over her ſon was no more. Julia Silina, 
a woman of illuſtrious birth, and flagitious manners, 
had been diſappointed in an advantageous marri- 
age, by the interference of Agrippina. Her re- 
fentment of the injury was immortal; and in the 
declining favour of the empreſs, ſhe ſeized the mo- 
ment-of vengeance. She accuſed her of the defign 
of marrying and raiſing to empire, Rubellius Plau- 
tus, who boaſted his deſcent on the female fide 
from Auguſtus; in the firſt tranſports of his 
tage Nero determined on the death of his mother 
but his paſſion was ſoothed by the temonſtrances 
of Seneca and Burrhus; the charge of Silina was 
clearly diſproved ; ſhe herſelf was condemned to 
baniſhment ; the , innocence, of Agrippina was ac- 
knowledged; and the reconciliation of the mother 
and her fon might have been permanent, had not 
the inſinuations and aſcendancy of Sabina Poppza 
proved as fatal to the life of the firſt, a8 to the re- 
putation of the laſt. 

Among the affociates of the imperial pleaſyres, 
Marcus Otho, though of conſular extraction, was 
leſs diſtinguiſhed 4 the luſtre of his birth, than 
by the elegance of his manners, the brillianey of 
his converſation, and his unbounded profuſion. He 
had received the band of Sabina Poppæa, who had 
ſeparated herſelf from her former huſband Rufinus 
Ctiſpinus, to become the wife of the emperor's fa- 
vourite. Poſſeſſed of every ornament but that of 
virtue, her wit, her beauty, were heightened by the 
modeſty ſhe affected; the practice of the moſt aban- 
doned lewdneſs was diſguiſed beneath the appear- 
ance of the moſt ſevere reſerve; ſhe rarely appear- 
ed in public; and even then a veil repreſſed or ſti- 
mulated the curioſity of her followers ; yet though 
the had yielded to the ſolicitations of Otha, 5 


engaged with him in an adulterous commerce yen ; 
ore 
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fore ber disbtce from Criſpinus, ſhe was tes at- 
tracted by the graces of his perſon than by the 
magnificence of his ſpirit and the ſplendour of his 
condition; and even her own amorous inclina- 
tions were ſubordinate to her inflexible attention 
to her intereſts, and her thirſt for power. 

The charms of Poppæa had been the repeated 
ſubject of the artful or imprudent praiſes of Otho; 
and the wanton diſpoſition of Nero was fired by 
the glowing deſcription. Ihe maſter of the Ro- 
mans was not long condemned to ſigh in vain for 
an interview; and Poppæa affected to admire his 
perſon, and to feel the mutual flame of love. But 
when her ſenſual allurements had provoked the paſ- 
ſion of her admirer to the height of deſire, ſhe op- 
poſed and inflamed his impatience by doubt and 
delay. She was a married woman, and engaged 
to her huſband, by the ſimilarity of their tem- 
„pers; Otho was magnificent in His perſon, and 
< liberal in his pleaſures; in him ſhe beheld every 
e thing worthy of the moſt exalted fortune; while 
Nero was attached to Ae, accuſtomed to the 
“ embraces of a ſlave; and from ſo degrading a 
* connexion could only have derived ſentiments 
e ſordid and ſervile.” Her imperial lover was 
vanquiſhed by her voice and features; the go- 
vernment of Luſitania was afligned as an honourable 
exile to Otho, and in the equal and diligent admi- 
niſtration of that province, his various character 
was diſplayed; Acte was diſcarded, and Poppæa 
was tranſported to the palace, and confeſſed the fa- 
vourite miſtreſs of the emperor. 

Yet in that ſtation her ambition was bounded; 
and her envy. excited by Octavia, the daughter of 
Claudius, and the lawful conſort of Nero; nor 
could ſhe flatter herſelf that while Agrippina lived, 
Nero would venture to divorce from his bed a 
wife whoſe marriage portion had been no leſs than 

Vol. * . the 
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the Roman world. She was ſenſible that the empe- 
ror had long endured with reluctance the haughty 
diſpoſition of his mother ; -her reproaches inflamed 
his diſguſt to hatred; and it was in her arms that 
the deſtruction of Agrippina was finally concerted. 
v. C. 810. In the proſecution of the unnatural 
deſign, the character of Nero is alter- 
nately ſtained by ingratitude and hypocriſy, and ul- 
_ timately condemned to abhorrence by parricide. It 
wes by the crimes of Agrippina that he had aroſc 
to imperial greatneſs, and in the moment that he 
meditated her death, he expreſſed thoſe ſentiments 
which duty and affection inſpire. At a ſplendid 
banquet at Baia, every ſuſpicion that even the jea- 
lous mind of Agrippina could ſuggeſt was allayed 
by the tender and reſpectful behaviour of her ſon ; 
he conducted her to the ſhore; and the tears which 
| he ſhed as he beheld her aſcend the veſſel, that had 
been deſtined for her deſtruction, might variouſly 
be aſcribed to remorſe or diſſimulation. The infa- 
mous ingenuity of the expedient was due to Ani- 
cetus, a freedman who commanded the fleet at Mi- 
ſenum: the deck of the ſhip was contrived to fall 
on thoſe beneath, while the planks at the ſame in- 
ſtant were to be Tooſened from the bottom. But 
the concern of the mariners for their own ſafety, 
and the confuſion inſeparable from guilt and dan- 
ger, diſappointed the hopes of Nero, and protracted 
for a few moments the fate of Agrippina. One of 
her attendants was indeed cruſhed by the beams; 
another who was miſtaken for her miſtreſs was killed 
by the ſeamen ; but Agrippina, floating on a frag- 
ment of the wreck, eſcaped i in ſilence; was received 
on board the bark of a fiſherman; and gained, 
with a flight wound, the ſhelter of ber villa on the 
Lucrine Lake. 

Ibe unwelcome news of her ſafety was ſoon con- 
veyed to Nero; ; and he determined to complete, by 

| open 
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open violence, what he had in vain attempted by 


fraud. He aſſembled his moſt confidential coun- - 


ſellors; and, if the ſilence of Seneca and Burrhus 
may be conſtrued into an approbation of his inten- 
tion, ſome praiſe muſt be aſſigned to the fortitude 


of the latter, who refuſed to be the miniſter of 


. the unnatural crime. The infamy which he declined 
was courted by Anicetus ; and with a troop of har- 
dened villains; he haſtened to merit the liberality of 
Nero, by the murder of his mother. 

In anxious ſuſpenſe Agrippina revolved the perils 
ſhe had eluded, and thoſe that impended over her. 
She could not : doubt the ſource of her: danger; 
long ſince it had been foretold her that her ſon 
ſhould attain to empire, and diſgrace it by her 
murder; and ſhe now might repent of the anſwer 
which the frantic fondneſs of a mother diQated ; 


Läet him kill me, ſo as he does but reign.” 


The approach of Anicetus, and the deſertion of her 


own domeſtics, convinced her that the moment 


which had been ſo frequently preſaged was at hand. 
On the entrance of the ruffian band, ſhe raiſed 
herſelf from her couch, If you come from the 
« emperor,” ſaid ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to their 


chief, to be informed of my health, you may 
** acquaint him that I am well; but if your in- 


<<: tentions are hoſtile, I cannot believe you com- 
„ miſſioned by my ſon; he never could give orders 
e for. parricide.” If any hopes remained they were 
extinguiſhed by a blow from. a brutal mariner; 


and, as if indignant to have given birth to the 


unnatural Nero, ſhe expoſed her womb to 'the 


{word of the centurion, and was nen Ne | 


with wounds. e 

It was in vain that the clonuency V. c. 811 
of Seneca was exerted to palliate the e 
crime of Nero; the reputation of the philoſopher 


814. 


was wounded, and the deteſtation of the * 
A 1 * was 
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was augmented ;- the Romans turned with ſcorn 
from. the incredible tale that a freedman of Agrip- 
pina had been detected with a dagger near the 
throne. Even the blandiſhments of Poppæa could 
not ſooth the diſtracted ſpirit of the imperial par- 
ricide; the fate of Octavia was probably protracted 
by that of Agrippina; the fight of the guilty coaſt 
awakened his feelings; his remorſe preſented to his 
ear the groans and ſhrieks of his murdered parent; 
he embarked for Naples; and endeavoured in a 
career of rice and folly to droun the ne hie 
indelatigable monitor. 0 

His return to Rome was ana the 8 
* a venal and abject ſenate; but even the terror 
of imperial vengeance could not ſilence the far- 
caſtie reproaches of the multitude;. and in the 
amuſements of the theatre Nero; hoped to find fome 
reſource from the tortures af bis mind, and from 
the hatred of the public. The: dignity of a prince 
ſcarce ſuffers him to excel in thoſe accompliſhments, 
which reflect a degree of: luſtre on his ſubjects. 
But the only ſtudies of Nero were poetry, muſic, 
and the manage of the horſe; and tlie fole object 
af his emulation was to attain the reputation of 
an elegant poet, a ſkilful muſician, and a dexterous 
charioteer. His verſes have long ſince been con- 
ſigned to oblivion; but in the two latter characters 
he was not content ta contine his pretenſions within 
the limits of his palace, but diſplayed: them in 
the open circus: the applauſe of the ſpectators 
was exforted by the tremendous aſpect of the præ- 
torian guards; and Seneca and Burrbus attended 
on their degenerate pupil with praiſes on their lips, 
and indignation in their hearts. 

While the ignoble ambition. of 5 1657 7 Ta of 
the Roman world was gratified by the admiration 
of a ſervile crowd, his legions were conducted to 
__ beyond the N and the ocean. From 

2 
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reprefling the turbulence of the Germans, Corbulo 


was ſummoned to check the hoſtile ' arms of the 
Parthians: | His preſence reſtored the ſevere: ſpirit 
of diſcipline which, bad been violated by the in- 
dulgence of his predeceſſor. He ravaged Armenia; 


levelled to the ground the capital; and compelled 


Tiridates, who had been raiſed to the Armenian 
throne by the influence of the Parthian monarch, 
to ſeek ſhelter within the territories: of his ally. 
Even the forces of Parthia might have proved in- 


ſufficient for the protection of the royal fugitive, 


had not Corbulo been recalled by the jealouſy of 
his ſovereign to the adminiſtration of the peaceful 
province of Syria. His merits were eſtabliſhed by 
his abſence ; the Parthians again invaded Armenia; 
Tiridates reaſcended the throne of his anceſtors ; 
and the Roman legions under Cæſennius Pætus 
Were broken by the rapid ſquadrons of Parthia. 
Their danger was the glory of Corbulo; at the 


head of a choſen detachment he paſſed the Eu- 


phrates; and, though he arrived too late to pre- 
vent an ignominious capitulation, which the fears 


of Pztus had precipitated, in a ſecond war he re- 


trieved the honour of the Roman arms. The Par- 
thians, aſtoniſhed by bis formidable preparations, 
conſented to ſue for peace; Tiridates ſubmitted 
to hold his crown. from the favour of Nero; he 
preſented himſelf. at Rome, and the imperial 


pride was ſoothed. by the pratttars condition 5 A » 


deſcendant. of Arſaces. 


The defeat and captivity of Cara een had Tas 


ther diſmayed. than ſubdued the Britons; the in- 
ſolence of the victors aggravated the ſenſe of ſub- 
jection; and a people who had been long accuſ- 
tomed to freedom, impatiently awaited the auſpici- 


ous moment which might deliver them from the 


chains and rapacity of their unfeeling maſters. The 


dying breath of Praſutagus, prince of the Iceni, 
had 
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had bequeathed his dominions and his family to the 
protection of the Roman emperor; but the ſacred 
truſt was abuſed by the luſt and avarice of the 
imperial officers. His territories were plundered, 
the chaſtity of his daughters violated,” and his 
widow Boadicea ſcourged by the brutal arm of a 
lawleſs centurion. Above the weakneſs of her ſex, 
ſhe bore with ſullen fortitude the barbarous indig- 
nity; and amidſt her ſufferings her mind was cheer- 
ed by the hope of vengeance. The neighbouring 
tribes of Britons were animated by a generous re- 
ſentment of her wrongs; at her voice they impetuouſſy 
flew to arms; in the moment of ſecurity, the ſcat- 
tered troops of the Romans were overwhelmed by 
| their tumultuous fury; a legion under the command 
ol Petilius Cerialis was totally defeated ; in the tem- 
ple of Claudius, a gallant band of veterans had en- 
deavoured to reſiſt the firſt fury of the tempeſt ; the 
temple was deſtroyed, and its defenders - lain ; 
and the victors retaliated, with inhuman punQuali- 
ty the 1 Wande they had endured from the vanquiſh- 
ed. 
lt was on the extreme verge Ws the ws part 
of. Britain that Suetonius Paulinus, with two legi- 
ons, meditated the conqueſt of the iſland of An- 
gleſea. He was recalled from the enterpriſe by the 
mournful intelligence of the deſtruction of the Ro- 
mans, and of the ſanguinary ravages of the Britons. 
In a ſteady and rapid courſe from the ſhores of the 
Iriſh ſea he advanced to the banks of the Thames ; 
but he deemed his forces too feeble to attempt the 
protection of London, which even then had felt the 
ſalutary influence of trade and commerce : that city 
was. abandoned to the rage of the barbarians ; the 
neighbouring towns were confounded in its fate; 
and by the ſword or the. flame, on the gibbet or 
the crals, loventy thouſand Ay are | ſuppoſed to 
ES | have 
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have fallen victims to the eee of the i inexor- 
able Britons. 

Ten thouſand Romans, practiſed in all me evo- 
landen of war, were oppoſed to two hundred and 
fifty thouſand Britons, whoſe valour was inflamed 


by the fanaticiſm of their druids, and by the vin- 
dictive ſpirit of Boadicea. As the Britiſh princeſs 


| paſſed with her daughters, in a chariot, through 
the impatient hoſt, in a ſtrain of rude, but impaſ- 


ſioned, eloquence the repreſented their wrongs and 


her own. It was not uſual,” ſhe obſerved, for 
* Britons to be led to war by women; yet, on 
this occaſion, ſhe aſſumed not the authority which 
< had been exerciſed by her anceſtors ; nor was it 
* to recover her kingdom that ſhe aſpired ; but 
< on equal terms with the reſt, and ardent in the 
* cauſe of freedom, ardent to avenge, the diſgrace- 
«© ful ſtripes that had been inflicted on her, and the 


* violated honour of her daughters, ſhe prepared 
to mingle in the combat. The abandoned luſts 


of the Romans had neither regarded age nor 
ce ſex; but the anger of the gods,“ ſhe exclaimed, 


« had already declared againſt their crimes; a legi- 
* on that had preſumed. to encounter the Brinſh 


" vengeance in the open field had periſhed by the 
„ ſword, The wretched remnants who yet ſur- 
e vived ſkulked behind their intrenchments, or 
«© were meditating the means of flight. Even the 


< ſhouts of ſo many thoufands would be ſuffici- 
“ ent to confound their adverſaries; the weight 


and fury of their charge muſt overwhelm them. 
“ Nor ought a Briton to entertain any other 


„ thoughts but thoſe of victory or death; ſuch 


< was the firm purpoſe of her who was a woman; . 
<« for the men, they might endure, if _ pleaſed, 
* a life degraded by ſervitude.” 

The language of Suetonius was ſuch as became 


a Roman general accuſtomed to victory. He ex- 
|  horted 
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borted the legions to deſpiſe the hoſtile elamours 
of an undiſciplined hoſt, whoſe numbers were com- 
poſed-of feeble women, and half- armed men. In 
war, he faid, the glory of vanquiſhing an enemy 
was always confined to a few; and to them was 
reſerved the fingular honour of | conquering that 
day an army ſo much more numerous than their 
The conflict between rage and diſcipline could 
neither be long nor doubtful; the loſs of four 
hundred Romans was effaced by the ſlaughter of 
eighty thouſand Britons; the hopes of vengeance 
alone had reconciled  Boadicea to life; the death 
that ſhe had in vain fought in battle ſhe found from 
Her deſpair ; the drank with alacrity the poiſon ſhe 
had prepared; and even the Romans could not but 
admire the invincible fpirit of the Britiſh princeſs. 
The fame jealouſy which had reſtrained Corbulo 
from the invaſion of Parthia, recalled Suetonius 
from the conqueſt of Britain; and from the mar- 
tial achievements of a general worthy of the ancient 
renown of the republic, we turn with diſguft to 
the annals of a tyrant, whoſe follies and whoſe vices 
degrade the character of humanity. |, From the 
death of Agrippina, three years of impunity had 
afſuaged the fears of Nero; and the patience of 
men and gods encouraged him to the perpetration 
of new crimes ; his own wiſhes were inflamed by 
the arts of Poppæa; nor was it difficult for the 
maſter of the Roman world to find a corrupt and 
- unprincipled train, to whom perjury appeared an 
eaſy road to imperial favour. A charge of adul- 
_ tery was feigned and preferred againſt Octavia; a 
ſentence of divorce was formally executed; and 
her place was uſurped by the abandoned Poppza. 
Yet, deſpoiled of the purple, Octavia enjoyed the 
eſteem of the Romans, and provoked the fatal 
jealouſy of her ſucceſſor. It was urged that the 
t | legions | 
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legions might eſpouſe the cauſe of the daughter of 
Claudius; her own -virtues and the compaſſion of 
Rome conſpired to urge her deſtruction; and the 
murder of Octavia was celebrated as the ſtroke of 
_ juſtice by the nee of a baſe bares ſervile 
ſenate. 
- While the cruelty of Nero was 
confined within the walls of his pa- 
lace, or the imperial dignity was proſtituted in the 
unworthy occupation of a ſinger or charioteer, the 
people, ſecure in their numbers and obſcurity, 
might indulge their hatred or contempt. / Even the 
dark and frantic malice of Tiberius and Caligula 
had never invaded the fafety of the multitude. © But 
if the fire, which. in the conſulſhip of Caius Baſſus 
and Licinius Craſſus burſt forth in the circus, and 
conſumed near three-fourths of Rome, was kindled 
by the command of the emperor, he might juſtly 
applaud his ſuperior” ingenuity. Six days the 
wretched inhabitants beheld their | houſes and pro- 
perty the prey of the devouring flames: nor were 
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they permitted to oppoſe the fury of the confla« 


gration; but were compelled to remain inactive 
ſpectators of their own ruin. The imperial pa- 
lace was confounded in its nan rage; nor could 


the liberality of Nero, who opened his gardens for 


the reception of the indigent crowd, repreſs the 
rumour that he had triumphed in the ſufferings 
of his ſubjects, and, while he enjoyed the awful 
and -mouraful ſpeQacle, had chanted to his Iyre 
the deſtruction of ancient Troy. 


The ſame profuſion which exhauſts the reſaarees, 


may ſometimes contribute to the ſplendour, of em- 
pire. Beneath the auſpices of Nero, Rome roſe 
in freſh magnificence. But, if ſome attention was 
paid to the future beauty of the city, and the ac- 


commodation of its inhabitants, it was the con- 
ſtruction of hs own Oy tar principally oc- 
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cupied the thoughts, and diſplayed tbe extrava- 
gance, of Nero. The name of the golden palace 
ſufficiently proclaims the manner in which that 
metal was layiſhed; but gold might be conſidered 
as the leaſt valuable ornament of the ſplendid 
ſtructure; and pearls and precious ſtones dazzled 
on every ſide the eye of the ſpectator: but the 
moſt. aſtoniſhing circumſtance was the extent of 
ground it compriſed; and within its walls the 
proſpect was diverſified by lawns and lakes, by wen 
fields and ſhady woods. 

Jo adorn the new abode of imperial de 
the provinces of Europe and Afia had been ex- 
| hauſted of their wealth; the very temples of the 
gods bad been invaded; and their ſtatues and 
pictures, the molt facred monuments of antiquity, 
had been tranſported from their former abodes to 
embelliſh_ the edifice with the beauties of ſculpture 
and painting, But if the whole empire in ſome 
meaſure felt the effects of the fire which had afflicted 
the capital, it was to one ſect in particular the 
fource of ſuperior calamity. - To divert the ſuſpi- 
cion which accuſed Nero as the incendiary of Rome, 
he reſolved to ſubſtitute in his own place ſome 
fictitious criminals... With this view, ſays Tacitus, 
he inflicted the moſt exquiſite tortures on thoſe men 
| who were known under the vulgar appellation of 
Chriſtians. They derived their name and origin 
from Chriſt, who in the reign of Tiberius had ſuf- 
fered death by the ſentence of the procurator, Pon- 
tius Pilate. For a while this ſuperſtition was check- 
ed; but it again burſt forth; and not only ſpread 
itlelf over Judea, but was introduced into Rome. 
The confeſſions of thaſe who were ſeized diſcovered 
a great multitude, of their accomplices, and they 

were all convicted, not ſo much for the crime of 
ſetting fire to the city, as from the hatred of human 
kind. They died in torments, and their torments 
| were 
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were imbittered by inſult and deriſion. Some were 
nailed on croſſes; others ſewn up in the ſkins of 
wild beaſls, and expoſed to the fury of dogs; others 
again, ſmeared over with combuſtible materials, 
were uſed as torches to illuminate the darkneſs 
of the night. The gardens of Nero were deſtined 
for the melancholy ſpectacle; which was accom- 
panied with a horſe race, and ' honoured with the 
preſence of the. emperor, who mingled with the 
populace in the dreſs and attitude of a charioteer- 
The guilt of the Chriſtians deſerved indeed de 
moſt exemplary puniſhment ; but the publi- ab- 
| horrence was changed into commiſeratior, from. 
the opinion that thoſe unhappy wretches were fa- 
crificed, not fo much to the public welfare, as to the 
cruelty of a jealous tyrant. 5 
The voice of Tacitus abſolves the Chriſtians from 
the crime of firing Rome; nor can the purity of 
their doctrines be affected by the random cenſures of 
a pagan, who was ignorant of the religious tenets 
he condemns. But his annals ſufficiently eſtabliſh 
the inhuman counſels of Nero. Death had releaſed 
Burrhus from the ungrateful talk of protecting a 
tyrant, whoſe vices he abhorred; nor is it neceſſary 
to ſwell the black catalogue of his fovereign's crimes 
that his fate ſhould be attributed to poiſon. In 
retirement Seneca wiſhed to be ignorant of thoſe 
barbarities which he could not reſtrain; and, left 
to his own frantic conduct, the follies and unbridled 
paſſions of Nero impetuouſly urged his deſtruction. 
Vet the firſt attempt to deliver the Roman world 
from the ravages of the imperial ſavage was fatal to 
thoſe who embarked in it. It was not the plan of 
individual reſentment or ambition, but the inſtant 
and general effects of public indignation. At the 
ſame moment, and without any previous concert, 
ſenators and knights, ſoldiers, and even women, 
with generous emulation aſpired to the glory of extin- 
IR 9 guiſhing 
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fixed on Caius Piſo, whoſe illuſtrious deſcent from 


the Calpurnian family juſtified his pretenſions to 
empire; he was affable, generous, and eloquent 
of a graceful perfon, and engaging countenance 
but ſome reproach was affixed to the indulgence 
of his private life; he had even degraded the dig- 
nity. of his birth by aſſuming the dreſs, and prac- 
tiſing the arts, of a tragic actor; and it was only 
in a luxurious and effeminate age that Piſo could 
de thought worthy of the imperial purple. 
Ny a long ſeries of oppreſſion and corruption the 
Romas, who admired and practiſed the rigid 
virtues of their freeborn anceſtors, were reduced to 
a lender band; but in the liſt of the conſpirators 
againſt Nero were enrolled the names of thoſe who 
had been the inſtruments of his cruelty, and the 
partners of his pleaſures. Each dreaded in his turn 


to prove the victim of the capricious. tyrant; and 


terror ſupplied the place of courage. Epicharis, a 
woman of more than manly reſolution, whoſe ſpirit 


on this occaſion firſt burſt from the fetters of ſloth 


and voluptuouſneſs, confirmed the bold, reproached 
the tardy, and ſpread wide the flame of diſcontent : 
from the capital it had been communicated. to 
the prætorian camp; and its influence had been 
felt in the fleet at Miſenum. „„ 

A ſecret, truſted to ſo many of different views 
and diſpoſitions, was kept with a fidelity which only 
a general deteſtation of the tyrant could inſpire ; 


and it was not until the morning which had been 
fixed for the executjon of the enterpriſe, that Nero 


was informed of the danger that impended over 
him. The preparations of Flavius Scevinus, a Ro- 
man knight, who had been choſen to ſtrike the 
blow, had awakened. the jealouſy of his freedman 


Milichus. His frequent and myſterious conferences 
- with Antonius Natalis, the confidential friend of 


Piſo, 
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Piſo, his diſtracted manner amidſt the gaiety of the 
banquet, the dagger he had ordered to be whetted, 
the bandages for wounds he had commanded to 
be provided, all concurred to aſſure Milichus that 
Scevinus meditated ſome dangerous and important 
deſign. His ſuſpicions were quickened by the well - 
known liberality of Nero to informers; he com- 
municated his obſervations with the return of light 
to the emperor; and Scevinus was inſtantly dragged 
in chains before the throne of the tyrant. 
The undaunted countenance with which Scevinus 
aſſerted his innocence might have deceived a judge 
leſs jealous than the emperor; but, however floth- 
ul Nero was eſteemed in every honourable enter- 
priſe, he was vigilant and indefatigable in the de- 
tection of treaſon. The converſation of Epicharis 
had been betrayed, the name of Antonius Natalis 
had been mentioned, and both were expoſed to 
the tortures of the rack. Neither the ſcourge nor 
the flame could vanquith the fidelity of the former. 
Her fleſh. was torn, her limbs disjointed, but amidſt 
every agony that the miniſters of imperial vengeance 
could inflict, ſhe ſteadily denied her knowledge of 
the conſpiracy ; ſhe eluded a repetition of her tor- 
ments, by- ſtrangling herſelf with her girdle; and 
left behind her the ſignal and heroic example of a 
woman, who was born a ſlave, enduring with con- 
ſtancy torture and death to preſerve thoſe to whom 
ſhe was neither bound by: friendſhip nor alliance, 
and to whoſe perſons ſhe was almoſt a ſtranger ; 
wWuhile knights and ſenators of Rome were eager to 
prolong a life of infamy, by ſacrificing their moſt 
faithful friends, and neareſt relations. r 
Natalis impeached his patron Caius Piſo; the 
poet Lucan accuſed his own mother Attilia; and 
the name of Seneca was mentioned as having ſanc- 
tioned the enterpriſe by his approbation. 
| e 8 Amidſt 
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Amidſt the conſternation a few more fearleſs or 
more deſperate diſdained the counſels of ſubmiſſion, 
and exhorted Piſo to preſent himſelf to the camp 
or the forum. An happy temerity, they obſerved, 
often accompliſhed that which to the cautious or 
timid appeared impoſſible. Ihe imperial come - 
dian, guarded by his hoſt of harlots, would trem- 
ble at the ſound of the trumpet; and it was better, 
they exclaimed, to fall-bravely in arms, contending 
for the public liberty, than ignobly to periſh by 
the lingering hand of the executioner. But the 
ſpirit of Piſo, nouriſhed in luxury, was incapable 
ot great and ſudden exertions. He determined to 
await in retirement the meſſengers of death. The 
impatience of Nero ſuffered him not long to remain 
in ſuſpenſe. He ſubmitted to his fate with decent 
fortitude; but he impaired his reputation by his 
dying attention to a worthleſs wife; and the flat- 
tery, which in his will, he laviſned on the tyrant 
by whoſe commands "i died, was an unmerited tr1- 
bute to the ſafety of bis confort Aria Galla, 
If to the ſuſpicious mind of Nero, virtue itſelf 
appeared criminal in his ſubjects, it could ſcarce be 
expected that thoſe who were accuſed or convicted 
of conſpiracy againit his perſon, would experience 
his mercy. Every Roman, whoſe' guilt was even 
diſtantly infinuated, was inſtantly involved, in de- 
ſtruction ; but the genius and writings of Seneca 
and as allowed them not to be confounded 
with the namelels numbers who periſhed) in the 
bloody proſciption. | 

From the vain attempt of moderating the paſſions 
of a cruel and illiterate youth, Seneca, in retire- 
ment, had endeavoured: to avoid the fatal jealouly 
of the prince, and the envy of the people. At a 
diſtance from court, he indulged the reffections of 
philoſophy; and without power or influence ſeemed 
moſt worthy of both. A rumour has reached poſ- 
terity, 
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terity, that the conſpirators heſitated whether they 
ſhould not inveſt Seneca with the imperial purple 
in preference to Piſo. Yet it appears doubtful how 
far he was truſted in the deſign againſt Nero; and the 
ſentence of the tyrant which condemned him to 
die, was rather prompted by the reproachful in- 
tegrity of his life, than by the proof of his treaſon. 
He received the fatal mandate with a ſteady counte- 
nance; employed the few moments that were al. 
lowed him in recompenſing the fidelity of his do- 
meſtics; and commanded his veins to be opened; 
but the circulation of his blood bad been clogged 
by age; he continued to linger in the arms of 
death, until the ſteam of a bath extinguiſhed the 
ſmall remains of life. 

In the motives of Lucan perſonal reſeatment was 
attended with the love of public freedom; amidſt 
cruelty and intemperance Nero aſpired in poetry, to 
purity of judgment, if not to elegance of compo- 
ſition; it was not likely that the prince who de- 
rived his authority from the ſuccelsful uſurpation 
of Cæſar, ſhould be partial to thoſe talents which. 
had celebrated the virtues of Pompey and Cato. 
The ſale of Lucan's poems had been prohibited in 
Rome; and the poet then, perhaps, firſt ſenſibly 
felt the effects of that deſpotiſm which in his writ- 
ings he had ſo frequently deplored. In the moment 
of danger he had tranſiently forgotten the conſtan- 
cy he has recommended, and his fame i is ſullied by 
the facility with which he betrayed his mother At- 
tilia. But he reſumed his magnanimity with the 
approach of death; and in the manner of it he fol- 
lowed the example of Seneca. As his limbs ſtifen- 
ed, and the vital warmth retired within the citadel 
of the heart, he recolleQed ſome lines in his works, 
which deſcr ibed a wounded ſoldier expiring beneath 
the ſame ſenſations. 4 gleam of ſatisfaQion ani- 
mated his ſinking frame; in rePEAUNE the favourite 

lines 


e 


and credulity. 
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lines bis laſt breath was exhauſted ; and the ma- 
lignant fpirit of Nero might have repined at a death 
which was cheered by the proſpect of immortal fame. 

Contempt might purſue the progreſs of the im- 
perial ſinger through Italy and Greece, but in Rome 
terror was the partner of his throne. Yet ſome 
remorſe may once be ſyppoſed to have accompanied 
the indulgence of his brutal rage. The blow which 
extinguiſhed the life of Poppæa and the fruit of her 
womb was leſs regretted by the Romans than by the 
tyrant himfelf. His repentance was diſplayed in the 
magnificence of her funeral; and thoſe ſorrows. 
which virtue never could have excited, were pro- 
voked by the loſs of an abandoned woman, whoſe 
_ fenſual allurements had contributed to heighten his 
laſcivious pleaſures. _ 

Far different were the ſenſations inſpired by the 
deaths of Oſtorius and Corbulo; the military re- 
nown of the former had been eſtabliſhed under his 
father in Britain; and the trophies of the latter had 
been erefted on the banks of the Rhine and the 
Euphrates. Offtorius, without troops, and in the 
midſt of an obedient capital, was . incapable of re- 
ſiſtance; and the mandate for his execution was 
ſigned without hefitation. But Corbulo was at the 
head of three legions, inured to viftory, and at- 
tached to their general. His recall was veiled be- 
neath the pretence of promoting him to higher ho- 
nours; and in the imperial letter the names of be- 
nefactor and father were laviſhly beſtowed by the 
treacherous tyrant. He had ſcarce landed in Greece 
before he received the ſentence of death; and as he 
threw himſelf on his own ſword, his laſt expreſſion, 
“] have deſerved my fate,” reproached his patience 

Ihe illuſtrious extractich of Cafff ius and Silanius 
was fatal to them; and Caius Petronius, who had 


been the miniſter of the pleaſures of Nero, became 
ö the 
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the victim of his cruelty, - But the murder of Thra- 
ſea Pætus and Bareas Soranus, to uſe the expreſlion 
of Tacitus, was an attempt to extinguiſh virtue ; 
itſelf, The fir{t had diſdained to violate the integrity 
of his character, by approving the guilt of a parri- 
cide; and when the fate of Agrippina was the ſub- 
ject of debate, had retired from the ſenate in in- 
dignant ſilence; he had abſented bimſelf from the 
| 1 of Poppæa; and had neglected to offer ſa- 
crifices for the lafety of the emperor, and the pre- 

ſervation of his divine woice; but his real crime was 
a ſpirit trained in the rigid diſcipline of ancient pro- 
bity; and which, ſecure in its native independence, 
diſdained the power and reſentment of a capricious 
and: bloody tyrant. 

Bareas Soranus had, in the quality of proconſul, 
adminiſtered the province of Aſia with ſignal juſtice 
and vigilance; he had conſtruQed, at his own ex- 
pence, a commodious haven at Epheſus ; and had 
left unpuniſhed the inhabitants of Pergamus, who 
had preſumed to oppoſe the freedman of Nero, when 
he would have deſpoiled their city of its pi ictures 
and ſtatues. His equity, his liberality, and his lenity, 
inſulted the rapacity and cruelty of the throne. 
With Threſea, he was arraigned by Marcellus Eprius, 
and Oſtorius Sabinus. Theſe infamous accuſers aſ- 
ſumed the language of independent patriots; and 
the Romans who had refuſed to adore with abject 
flattery the uſurper, were impeached as the enemies 
of public freedom. The ſenate was ſurrounded by 
the prætorian guards; and that aſſembly, long ac- 
cuſtomed to ſervile obedience, became the accom- 
plices of the tyrant's cruelty. The name of Ruſti- 
cus Arulznus deſerves an honourable exemption ;. 
as tribune, he offered to interpoſe his negative 

inſt the decree which proſcribed the life of Thra- 
"7 The generous propoſal; which could: only have 
_ provoked the deſtruction of Arulznus, without 
Vor. * Bb z averting 
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latter; and in their laſt moments Thraſea and Sora- 
nus diſgraced not the fortitude with which they 


had lived. 
' Fourteen years of wanton butchery had exhauſted 


the patience of the Roman world; Europe, Aſia, 


and Africa, were equally inflamed with abhorrence 
of the. tyrant ; But it was the voice of a Gaul that 


firſt excited the Romans to refiſt the rape of their 


oppreflor. The anceſtors of Caius Julius Vindex 
had ruled with independent authority the modern 


province of Aquitaine. The hereditary power of 


his family Had been overwhelmed by the arms of 
the nrſt Cæſar; but the deſcendant of a barbarian 
prince derived no mean compenſation for the loſs 
of limited ſovereignty, by His aſſociation to the pri- 
vileges and dignity of a Roman ſenator. Under 
the reign of Claudius, the father of Vindex had 
been admitted to a feat in the ſenate; and the 
abilities of the fon might juſtly entitle him to aſpire 
to the ſame diſtinction. Active, intelligent, and 
enterpriſing, the qualities of his mind were recom- 
mended by thoſe of his perſon; and his country- 
men, as he paſſed along, might with juſtice admire 


the ſtature and countenanee of a hero. 


It was in a general aſſembly of the Gauls, that 
he reprefented, in gfowing colours, the follies and 


vices of Nero; he reminded them of the heavy 


burdens which his extravagance had already im- 
poſed, and of the deſtruction which they might daily 
expect from his craelty ; but he dwelt with «gy 75 
indignation on the unworthy manner in which he 


exclaĩmed he, © in a public theatre have beheld 
him in the habit and character of a player. 


— 


had proſtituted the imperial dignity. 1 myſelf,” 


Let us no longer call him Cæſar, Emperor, or 


8 Auguſtus; . Thyeſtes, Cfdipus, and Oreſtes, are 


"y the names edt prefers, and which are beſt. 
„ fuited 
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* ſuited to him. Let us ſhake off his degrading 
«yoke ; revenge ourſelves; revenge the Romans; 
* and reſtore the world to liberty.” A people who 


ſtill retained ſome traces of primeval ſimplicity lif-  - 
tened with impatience to the tale of imperial baſe= 


neſs; their ardour might be ſtimulated. by the 'ſe-. 
cret hopes of emerging to national independence; 
and at the voice of Vindex an hundred ES | 

Gauls ſtarted to arms. N 7 

The province of Tarragona, in "Spun, was go- 
verned at that juncture by Servius Sulpitius Galba, 
who on his fabars ſide might boaſt his deſcent” 
from the Sulpitii, and on his mother's ranked among. 
his anceſtors, Mummius the conqueror of Corinth, 
and Quintus Lutatius Catulus, whoſe ſuperior mo- 
deration had alone reſtrained him from contending | 
for dominion with Julius Cæſar and Pompey. In 
a corrupt and luxurious age Galba was diſtinguiſhed | 
by his hereditary frugality, his rigid attention to 
alſeipling, and his ſevere regard for juſtice. The 


ſecond he had diſplayed under Caligula, in his 


command of the turbulent legions on the Rhine; 
and the laſt he had evinced in the reign of Claudius, 
in the important ſtation of proconſul of Africa. The 
influence of Seneca had procured him the govern- 
ment of Tarragona. The modeſty of his manners 
had probably diſarmed the jealouſy of ſucceſſive 
tyrants; and amidit a ſcene of bloody proſeription, 
he had already paſſed the common limits of huma- 
nity; when the letters of Vindex exhorted to avenge - 
the wrongs of his e and aſſume the imperial | 
pute 5 „ af. 

In a council of hls moſt FROP'Y Ft friends, Gal- 
ba recapitulated the hopes and dangers of the enter- . 
priſe; his ambition was checked by the caution of 
age; and he ſtill heſitated, when he was arouſed to 
a ſenſe of his condition by the remonſtrances of 
Titius Vinjus ; *© Whoever deliberates has already 

ON” 8 b 2 . «« rebelled,” 
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c rebelled;” was the obſervation. of that officer; 
and the juſtice of it was confeſſed by Galba in 
immediately erecting the ſtandard of revolt; but he 
uſed to accept the title of emperor, and, with 
uthority, contented himſelf with the leſs invi- 
diſtinction of lieutenant to the ſenate and 
an people. 

Ihe inſurrection of che Gauls had deen liſtened 
to by Nero in ſupine indifference; he ſtill purſued 
the amuſements of the theatre; and in the re- 
proaches of Vindex, ſeemed ſenſible alone to that 
which deſcribed- him as a deſpicable muſician, He 
centented himſelf with ſimply offering a reward for 
the head of his preſumptuous ſubject ; and the me- 
nace was retorted by the contempt of the magna- 
nimous Gaul: Nero promiſes,” faid he, ten 
<<. millions of ſeſterces for my head; and whoever 
„brings me his, ſhall in return be welcome to 
«© mine.“ 

It was with different emotions that he received 
the intelligence of the revolt of Galba: be inſtantly 
exclaimed, he was undone; and, while his in- 

temperate fury ſuggeſted to him a thonſand projects 
of revenge as barbarous as impracticable, he ne- 
glected the means of defence which a vigorous ty- 
rant might ſtill have employed. 

He bad reaſon. to fear: throughout the Roman 
world the ſpirit of abhorrence was ſtrong and ge- 
neral; even Otho, who had ſhaved his pleaſures, | 
was: the firſt to fwell the number of his enemies, 
and joined witit alaerity the party of Galba; but, 
while the latter exulted in the increaſing ſtrength 
of bis forces, he was aſtoniſhed and diſmayed by a 
revolution as unexpected as it appears myſteriot-s. 
Iwo leaders of conſequenee alone refuſed to em- 
brace the cauſe of Galba. In Africa, Clodius Ma- 
cer aſpired to maintain a dangerous independence; 
and on the Upper Rhine, Virginius Rufus, though 


ke 
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he profeſſed an ardent deteſtation of the tyrant;' was 

equally unwilling to acknowledge the tumultuous 
election of Galba. At the diſtance” of ' ſeventeen 
centwiies it is impoſſible to penetrate inte the mo- 
tives of the condu& of Virginius; yet, as he de- 
clined himſelf the offer of the empire, it is proba- 
ble he cheriſhed in ſecret the hopes of reſtoring the 
republic, and wiſhed not to countenance the inſo- 


| lence of the army, or from their bands to receive 


an emperor. To encounter Vindex he had' ad- 
; vanced from the Rhine to the city of Beſancon 3 
yet in an interview, the intereſts of the hoſtile chiefs 
were conciliated ; when on a ſudden their reſpective 
forces were inflamed by the ſpirit of diſcord; they | 
were deat to the entreaties of their generals, and, 

2 an obſtinate and bloody conflict, the Gauls were 

| bo nog by the ſuperior diſcipline of the legions; 
and deſpair precipitated Vindex on bis ewn 
2a the victorious army faluted Virginius with 
the title of emperor ; but, with inflexible reſolution, 
he perſevered in refuſing a dignity which was the 
gift alone of the ſenate and 3 ; and, while he 
rejected the power of Nero, he maintained an am- 
digious reſerve towards Galba. 

At Carthagena Galba was informed of rhe defeat 
of the Gauls and the fate of Vindex; he was em. 
barraſſed by the conduct of Virginius; he doubted 
the fidelity of his own trocps; and he already pre- 
pared to deliver himſelf 25 the puniſhinent of 
unſucceſsful rebellion by a voluntary death, when 
he was agreeably ſurpriſed by the intelligence that 
Nero was no more, and that the Roman ſenate 
was impatient for the preſence of ow Dow: Tove- 

reign. © 
The deſpair of Nero had been communicated to 
his followers ; and the appearance of ' deſpondence 
in a prince will ever be the ſignal of deſertion to 

his courtiers ; to prolong life he meditated an 1 | 
35 | 18 t. 
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' flight to Egypt; and the project, which would have 
been expoſed to innumerable difficulties, only ſerved 
to deprive him of his laſt reſource, the ſupport of 
the prætorian guards. Theſe were commanded by 
Nymphidius Sabinus, a man of low and doubtful 
extraction, but of gigantic ambition, and who, 
under the pretence of ſupporting Galba, cheriſhed 
the ſecret hopes of empire. He repreſented 'to the 

torians the diſgraceful cowardice of Nero, who, 
| Ned had already betrayed them, and had 

13 embarked for Egypt. Whatever he might want in 

1 : eloquence was largely ſupplied by promiſes ; and 

1 | the aſſurance of a ſum equal to two hundred and 

$1 fifty pounds ſterling to every prætorian, and forty 

| pounds to every legionary, would, in the perform- 
ance of it, obſerves Plutarch, have ſubje&ed. the 
empire to greater evils than it had endured from the 

8; extravagance and rapacity of Nero. The offer was, 

1H however, too alluring to be reſiſted ; the ſtatues of 

1 Nero were broken, and the name of Galba was 
proclaimed by the venal pretorians. 

From a ſhort and diſtracted ſlumber the wretched 
emperor ſtarted from his couch ; and was aſtoniſh- 
ed and diſmayed at the vaſt ſolitude which reigned 
throughout his palace. His guards and menial 
train had abandoned his ſinking fortune; and four 
companions of his vices, who rather dreaded the 
ſeverity of Galba than remembered the liberality of 
Nero, alone remained to increaſe his diſtreſs by la- 
menting their own danger. He now found how 
terrible it was to encounter that death, which, in the 
wantonneſs of power, he had ſo repeatedly inflicted. 
To protract a few hours an anxious exiſtence, he 
mounted on horſeback, and, with his trembling al- 
ſociates, haſtened to an obicure houſe belonging to 
one of his freedmen, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
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thick and tremendous flaſhes of lightning ; ; his ears. 
were aſſailed by the clamours of the prætorian 
camp, by the triumphant name of Galba, and 
his own, loaded with execrations. . {he gate of a 
private and retired houſe was conſidered. as too 
public an entrance for the guilty fugitive ; and 
he, to whom his golden palace ſeemed lately too 
confined, abjealy crept through a narrow breach 
in the wall; a ſordid mattreſs received his weary 
limbs; and. a draught of dirty water allayed his 
thirſt : yet, even amidſt their mutual anguiſh, a 
ſmile of deriſion muſt have marked the counte- 
nances of his companions, when he bewailed the 
unworthy fate of ſo excellent a muſician. The 
trampling of horſes convinced him of the ap- 
proach of his enemies, and a feeble wound which 
Bis reluctant hand had inflicted was improved by 
the mortal ſtroke of his ſecretary Epaphroditus. 
As he ſtruggled with death his attention was re- 
called by the entrance of the officer who had been 
diſpatched to arreſt him. With hollow profeſſions 
of aſſiſtance the centurion endeavoured to ſtaunch 
the blood; but his officious cares were reproacaed 
by the laſt words of the dying tyrant: Your 
<6 ſervices are ſeaſonable indeed; is this the fidelity 
% you owed me?” 

The imperial houſe of Cæſar expired in Nero; 
and in leſs than a century from the battle of Ac- 
tium, a numerous and increaſing family which pro- 
miſed to perpetuate the line of Auguſtus were 
extinguiſhed by their own jealouſy and vices; the 
dominion which had been erected amidit the 
horrors of. battle and proſcription, which the un- 
daunted ſpirit of the firſt Cæſar had been exerted 
to acquire, and the profound policy of the ſecond 
had been devoted to confirm, was, by the follies 


and crimes of their ſucceſſors, transferred to a 
. feeble 
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feeble and aged deſcendant of the rival houſe of 
Catulus; and had ambition leiſure to reflect, it 


might be admoniſhed by the awful and inſtructive 


example, how painful is the aſcent to greatnels, 
how tranhent is the poſſeſſion 3 pas 
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CHAP: III. 


Galba is tren d ed by the ſenate— His firf Fucceſs 


His 47 and avarice— His bloody entrance inio 


Rome. He rejects the demands of the Pratorians— 


Their diſtontents——Venality of his freedmen—Diſguft 


of the Roman. — He adopts Piſo Licinianus—Chas 


rafter of Othe— He aſpires to the empire I inveſt-. 
ed in the Frætorian camp with the purple Murder 


15 of Galba—Of Piſe— Firſt meaſures of Otho—Re- 
Volt of the German legions Character of Vitellius— 


Of Valens and Cacina=itellius is proclaimed em- 
peror by the German legions-— March of Valens and 
Cacina—Of Vitellius himſelf-- Preparations of Otha 


— His vigour— He gains ſeveral advantages over 


the forces of Vitellius—Batile Bedriacum Mag- 
nanimity of Otho His death —Vitellius is acknotuledę- 


ed emperor— He diſbands the ancient Pretorians— 
His ſcandalous gluitony—Charadter of Licinius Mu- 


cianus, governor of Syria—Of Veſpaſfian—Veſpaſian 


is perſuaded by Mucian to aſſume the purple. Revolt 
of the Illyrian army Character of Antonius Primus 
—Treachery of Cacina—Defeat of the German 


 army—Defſtrudtion of Cremona — Inſenſibility of Vi- 


zellius— He attempts to abdicate the empire — Burning 
of the Capitol Primus attacks Rome — Ile forces 
the pretorian camp Death of Pitellius. 


T was in Clunia, a city of Spain, that v. C. 819. 
alba received the welcome intelligence | 


of the death of Nero, and of his own election; 
in his peaceful progreſs to Rome be was met on 
the frontiers of Gaul by Virginius; and that ge- 
neral readily conſented to acknowledge an emperor, _ 


whole 
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whoſe authority was ſanctioned by the unanimous 
ſuffrages of the ſenate. 

The prediction of Auguſtus : <* that Galba alſo 
* would faſte of empire,“ was in part already ful- 
filled ; and the advanced age of ſeventy-three years 
promiſed to juſtify the happy expreſſion which an- 
nounced the ſhort duration of his power ; yet am- 
bition ſuffered not the aged emperor to experience 
2 natural decay; and a tranſient reign of ſeven 
months was too long for his own reputation, and 
for the patience of his ſubjects. 

The firſt moments of acceſſion were, however, 
gilded by ſucceſs; the death of Clodius Macer 
in Africa, and of Nymphidius Sabinus at Rome, 

who periſhed in a raſh attempt to corrupt the præ- 
torian guards, ſcemed to extinguiſh all competition; 
and the deteſtation of Nero, it was ſuppoſed, would 
have ſecured the popularity of his ſucceffor. 

To reſtore the ancient ſeverity of. military com- 
mand, and repleniſh the exhauſted coffers. of the 
ſtate, were 58 laudable objects of the adminiſtra- 
tion of Galba; but in the proſecution of them he 
is accuſed of exceeding the bounds of moderation; 
nor does he appear ſufficiently aware, that rigorous 
diſcipline might degenerate into cruelty, and ſcru- 
pulous economy be degraded into avarice. | 

On the Milvian bridge, he had been encountered 
by the diſreſpectful clamours of a body of marines, 
whom Nero had drawn from the fleet for the de- 
fence of his throne, and whom he had propoſed to 
incorporate into a legion. The tumultuous man- 

zer in which they urged their pretenſions to the 
rank and enſigns of legionaries was diſpleaſing to 
the inflexible ſpirit of Galba; he commanded his 
guards to fall upon them; the entrance of the em- 
peror into his new capital was profaned by the maſ- 
ſacre of ſeven thouſand of his ſubjects; and even 


ve who had executed his orders could not regard 
| without 
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without horror a ſeverity of which they themſelves 
might, in their turn, be the victims. 1 
The dangerous example of purchaſing, beneath 
the diſguiſe of a donative, the ſupport of the præ- 
torians, had been firſt introduced by the- ſtupid 
Claudius; it had been confirmed by the practice of 
Nero; and had been encouraged by the laviſh pro. 
miſes of Nymphidius Sabinus; but Galba ſternly 
refuſed to ratify the injurious ſtipulation; his ex- 
preſſion, - that he choſe his ſoldiers, and did not 
* buy them,” was worthy the ancient virtue of 
the commonwealth, but highly dangerous to him- 
ſelf; in the very moment of his elevation the prz- 
torians revolved his deſtry&ion; nor could they 
ſuppreſs their jealouſy that a prince created by the 
legions would be grateful to the legions alone... 
To reſume from the unworthy minions of a tyrant 
the wealth which they have acquired in the gratifi- 
cation of his follies and vices, is a defign perhaps 
more honourable than prudent; and can only be 
recommended by the molt ſacred impartiality. But 
the intentions of Galba in the popular proje& were 
eluded by the corruption of his own freedmen, - 
ſcarce leſs rapacious than thoſe of Nero; and, while 
a few favourites of the latter were the victims of 
their poverty, thoſe, whoſe guilty riches: enabled 
them to purchaſe the protection of the miniſters of 
the new emperor, continued to brave with impu- 
nity the public reſentment. 11 8 | 
Enta the magnificence of Nero was invidiouſly 
contraſted by the multitude with the frugality of 
Sraalba; the cruelty of the former was preferred to 
the parſimony of the latter; the inconſtant populace 
regretted the fall of a tyrant, whoſe reign had been 
devoted to the theatre and the circus; and in their 
nocturnal revels they lamented the imperial ſplen- 
dour of the Cæſars obſcured by the ſordid admini- 
_ -ſtration of a moroſe and avaricious veteran. 


Two 
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Two legions in Upper Germany had refuſed or 


violated the oath of allegiance; their murmurs 
had not entirely eſcaped the ears of Galba; and, 


in the choice of an able and vigorous ſucceſſor, 
the emperor hoped to reſtrain the haughty ſpirit of 
the ſoldiers, and the ſeditious levity of the people. 
As governor of Luſitania Marcus Otho had been 
the firſt to embrace his cauſe with alacrity and ar- 
dour; and the proximity of blood favoured the 
pretenſions of Dolabella; but Galba dreaded the 
profuſion of the firſt, and probably doubted the 
capacity of the laſt; and no vulgar praiſe is due to 
the pure ſpirit of patriotiſm with which he prefer- 


red the proſperity of the empire to the aggrandiſe- 


ment of his family. 

The blood of Eraſſos and Pompey flowed in the 
veins of Piſo Licinianus; his father was Marcus 
Craſſus, the deſcendant of the celebrated triumvir 
who periſhed on the diſaſtrous field of Carrhæ; 
his mother was Scribonia, the grand-davghter of 
Pompey, whoſe defeat on the plains of Pharſalia 
extinguiſhed the independence of the republic. The 
manners of Piſo were grave, and worthy of the 
moſt virtuous ages of the commonwealth ; and the 
auſterity of his demeanovr, far from acceptable to 
a luxurious people, was, perhaps, his principal 
recommendation to the favour of the emperor. 
From a life of primeval ſimplicity he was ſummon- 


ed to the ſucceſſion of the empire; and the ſpeech 


in which Galba communicated to him his intent1- 
ons ſufficiently diſplays the character of the prince, 
and of the people he governed. 

He obſerved, that Auguſtus, do wiſhed to 


2 „ the empire in his own houſe, had in 
Ot + 


own houfe fought a ſucceſſor; but that he 
66 himſelf had ſelected from the commonwealth an 
$ heir to the adminiſtration of it. Could the Ro- 


man world,“ faid he, ſubſiſt without a maſter, 
by 1 ſhould 
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I ſhould glory in being the firſt emperor. who 
reſigned the Page of the republic into her 
own hands; but ſuch, long ſince, has been the 


unhappy ſituation. of the ſtate, that all the good 


my old age enables me to perform is to leave 
them a worthy ſucceſſor, nor can your youth : 
do more for them than afford them in yourſelf 
a benevolent prince. Under Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Claudius, we were all the inheritance of 
one family; that the empire has begun in me to 
be elective is ſome compenſation for our ancient 
liberty, and the only liberty we are capable of 
enjoying. Since the Julian and Claudian families 
are no more, the moſt. virtuous of the Romans 
_ by adoption, become the greateſt. Have, 
before your eyes the example of Nero, 


| — ks elated with the glory of his race, and the 
illuſtrious blood of the Cæſars, was not dethron- 


ed by Julius Vindex, the governor of a province 
Ae with forces, nor by me, of com- 
mander of a fingle legion, but by his own cru- 
elty and infamous debaucheries. His fall will 
ever be regretted by. the abandoned and pro-. 
fligate 3. to you and me it belongs to govern in 
ſuch a manner that it may not be regretted by 
the good. One certain rule will be the guide to 
your conduct: to behave towards your ſubjects, 
as, were you a ſubje&, you would wiſh your prince 
to behave towards you. This rule comprehends 


the whole art of reigning with juſtice; for you 


muſt remember that it is not with us as with 
other nations, where a particular family rules 
with deſpotic ſway; but that you are to govern 

ople of too little virtue to enjoy complete li- 
berty, and of too much ſpirit: to endure abſolute 
bondage.“ 11 | 
In modeſt and grateful Glence Piſo liſtened 1 to the 


addreſs of his imperial benefactor; his ſteady coun- 


tenance 
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tenance diſcovered neither emotions of joy nor ſeat ;_ 
and the equal mind he preſerved proclaimed' that 
he was more worthy than deſirous of empire. The 
foldiers heatd the choice of Galba with ſallen re- 
ſerve; the-fenate received it with obſequious ac- 
clamations ; but, while he congratulated himlelf on 
the apptobation of the latter, a conſpiracy was 
ſilently fomented, which involved in deſtruction 
himſelf and his intended ſucceſſor. 83 
Overwhelmed by debts, the conſequence of his 
unbounded profuſion, the only hopes of Otho had 
been repoſed on his adoption to the imperial purple. 
"Theſe hopes were blaſted by the choice of Piſo, 
whoſe ſtern ſpirit, ſuperior to the allurements of 
pleaſure, muſt have fs with diſguſt the diſ- 
ſolute huſband of the laſcivious Poppæa. But the 
effeminate manners of Otho concealed a courage 
ardent and enterpriſing ; and even his licentious de- 
fires urged him to deſigns great and daring ; his 
freedmen continually reminded him of. the revels of 
the court of Nero; the ſuperior delicacy of the 
banquets, and the careſſes of female beauty, ever 
compliant to a royal admirer. His wiſhes were for- 
tified by the flattering predictions of foothſayers, 
who with confidence afferted the imperial fortunes 
he was deſtined to; what paſſion had inſpired, ſuper- 
{tition confirmed ; and death appeared to Otho leſs 
terrible than the dependent condition of a ſubjeQ. 
The diſcontented prætorians preſented themſelves 
the ready inſtruments of the ambition of Otho ; 
is ſecret liberality inflamed their contempt of the 
parſimony of Galba; and his profuſion, in the eyes 
of a rapacious ſoldiery, proclaimed him worthy of 
the throne of the Cæſars. The legion which had 
accompanied Galba from Spain was infected by the 
cantagion of venality ; thoſe of the Illyrican fron- 
tier, which had been recalled to ſuppreſs the 8 
N 0 
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of vinder, were ſhaken by the ſeditious harangues 
of their brethren ; and the marines, who had ef- 
caped the fate, were impatient to avenge the maſ- 
lacre of their unfortunate comrades. Eg 
It was on the fifteenth of January, v. has 
while Galba was occupied in the pious 
care of ſacrificing to the gods, that Otho was fa- 
luted as emperor by about fifty of the moſt deſpe- 
Tate foldiers, who with brandiſhed arms hurried 
him away to the prætorian camp; the gates were 
thrown open by the treachery or cowardice of the 
centurions ; and from the rampart the new candi- 
date for empire addreſſed the aſſociates of his 
hopes and fears; be remarked to them his own 
ambiguous condition, exalted by their ſuffrages 
from a private ſtation, and yet unworthy of the 
title of fs overeign, while another poſſeſſed the power; 
their own kate, de obſerved, was blended with his, 
ſince it was ſtill oncertain whether they entertain- 
ed in their camp a Roman emperor, or an enemy 
to the Roman people; he recalled to their minds 
the ſordid and implacable ſpirit of Galba, the pro- 
miſes of Nymphidius difowned, their zeal defraud- 
ed of the recompenſe it had merited; the maſſa- 
cre of the legion of marines,” and the bloody en- 
trance of the emperor into his new capital; he 
painted in lively colours the infatiate avarice of 
Icelus, the freedman of Galba, and the dark and 
rigid diſpoſition of Piſo his ſucceſſor; he animated 
them by a review of their own ſtrength, and of 
the weakneſs of their adverſaries: © on our fide 
exclaimed he, © are all the ſoldiers, - at leaſt all 
* who are armed. The ſingle cohort with Galba 
„ are clothed in the peaceful habits of citizens, 
* nor do they any longer protect him as their 
prince, but guard him as their priſoner. ' As 
© ſoon as ever they ſhall have beheld you, or re- 
e ceived the ſignal from me, their only conteſt 
** wilt. be who 3 diſplay the greateſt alacrity in 
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tened with coldneſs to the ma 
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my. cauſe. Nor ought we to heſitate in purſuing 
* our deſign without delay, ſince it can never 
% meet with applauſe, until it has been accompliſn- 
„„ wah Juccels.*..- 1... oats x UNE 
While Galba in vain wearied with his ſupplica- 
tions the tutelar deities of Rome, the inaufpicious 
events \which the appearances of the holy victims 
threatened were explained by the intelligence that 


Otho had been inveſted, in the prætorian camp, 


with the imperial purple, and, at the head of thoſe 
turbulent bands and the legion of marines, was ad- 
vancing to conſummate his guilt in the blood of 
the emperor. The-feeble and ineffectual attempt to 
arm the legions of Illyricum, in defence of their 
prince, augmented the terror. The city cohorts liſ- 
animous exhorta- 
tions of Piſo; but the voice if the inconſiderate 


: multitude was heard loud and menacing ;. and de- 
manding, in clamorous profeſſions of loyalty, the 


head, of Otho. A rumour that the preſumptuous 
rebel was flain by the hand of one of the. imperial 
guards, ſerved to increaſe the general confuſton; 
but the hoſtile appearance of the pretorians dif. 
perſed the populace, brave only at a diſtance from 
danger; and conyinced Galba that his reign and life 
drew near their end. His chair was overturned by 
the fright of thoſe who carried it ; proſtrate on the 
ground, he reſolutely preſented his throat to his aſ- 
faſſins; and exhorted them to ſtrike, if the proſpe- 
rity of the common wealth demanded it. Camurius, 
a ſoldier of the fifteenth legion, levelled the firſt 
blow at the emperor; his body was inſtantly disfi- 
gured by a multitude of wounds; and his head, 
placed on a lance, was preſented to Otho by his 
brutal murderers. , ag, 5 | 
In the temple of Veſta, Piſo, wounded and hope- 
teſs, fought a momentary aſylum from the rage of 
the prætorians; at the command of his ſucceſsful 
| | i competitor 
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competitor he was dragged forth, and butchered in 
the portal. The greateſt part of a life of thirty-one 
years had been clouded by exile; and four anxious 
days, paſſed in the condition of a prince, were ex- 
piated by a death violent and tragical. The validity 
of his will was ſecured by his poverty; and his 
headleſs body was interred by the pious cares of his 
widow Verania and his brother Scribpnianus. 

The mutilated trunk of Galba was long 1 5 
in the ſtreets to the inſults of the la and the 
deriſion of the populace; it was committed to an 
humble grave by the honourable gratitude of his 
bond-man Argius. Under five ſucceſſive princes he 
had experienced ſeventy- three years of conſtant proſ- 
perity, and the ſovereignty of others had proved to 
him more auſpicious than his own. His immenſe 
wealth, his illuſtrious extraction, and the prudence 

by which he eluded the jealouſy of ſo many tyrants, 
had combined to dazzle the judgment of his coun- 
trymen; and it was not until he was inveſted with 
the imperial purple that they diſcovered his talents 
were moderate, and that he was rather free from 
vices, than endowed with virtues. 

In the condition of a ſubject the qualities of Galba 
had been thought worthy of empire, but it was 
in the poſſeſſion of empire that the genius of Otho 
ſeemed ſuperior to the rank of a ſubject. He re. 
ſtrained the ſanguinary reſentment of his adherents, 

and preſerved from their fury Marius Celſus, conſul 
elect, whoſe attachment to Galba had rendered him 
obnoxious to the Prætorians. He renounced the lux- 
ury of his table; ſeverely regulated his diet and man- 
ners; and the Romans beheld with admiration the 
effeminate aſſociate of the pleaſures of Nero emulate 

the rigid conduct of the abſtemious Cato. Vet 
even the moſt ſcrupulous temperance could not efface 
the remembrance of his former revels; and the al- 
teration in his behaviour was lels aſcribed to the in- 
Vork, II. | C 8 uener 
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fluence of virtue, than to the hoſtile and formidable 
pretenſions of Aulus Vitellius, 

The firmneſs with which Virginius had refiſted 
the tumultuous ſolicitations of the German legions, 
after the defeat of Vindex, ought to have recom- 


truſt is the uſual companion of age ; the virtues of 


to the inactivity of a private. ſtation ; and Aulus 
Vitelius was appointed to the command of the le- 
gions on the Lower Rhine. 

Lucius, the father of Aulus Vitellius, had been 
2 F thrice. inveſted with the conſular and cenſärial dig- 
nities; but the luſtre of thoſe honours was tarniſhed 
by the means which he uſed to attain them; and 
though his abilities were confeſſed, it was to his 
abject and ſhameleſs flattery that he was indebted 
for his promotion, His fon Aulus, inferior to his 
father in capacity, degenerated not .from him in 


added that of a beaſtly glutton. He had conſumed 
an ample inheritance in the gratification of his ſen- 
ſual appetites. when the contempt of Galba prefer- 


and be accepted with tranſport an appointment which 
relieved him from the importunities of his creditors 
at Rome. 

He found the ſoldiers on the LSwer Rhine dif- 
contented with the refuſal of Virginius, and averſe to 
the authority of Galba ; they liſtened to the oath of 
1 allegiance in ſullen ſilence; and the liberality and in- 
Ft - dulgence of Vitellius ſerved only to increaſe their 
14 diſguſt of the Fe and ſeverity of the empe- 
ror. The indolence of Vitellius was ſtimulated by 
the remonſtrances of Fabius Valens and Alienus 
Cæcina, both commanders of legions; ; the former 
was an officer of 128 experience, had ſerved 

** 


mended him to the confidence of Galba; but diſ- 


Virginius were confined by the unfortunate emperor 


meanneſs; and to the character of a ſervile flatterer 


0 red him to the command of the German army; 


— 
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unsers Virginius, and had privately: informed Galba 
of the meaſures of that general; but he complained 
that his ſervices had been neglected by the emperor; 
and in a ſecond revolution he might hope to , 
ate his avarice and reſentment. The latter was 
endeared to the ſoldiers by his youth and vigour, 
by his graceful perſon and lively eloquence; he 
had acted as quæſtor of Bætica, a diſtrict of Spain; 
had early declared againſt Nero; and by the gra- 
titude of Galba had been raiſed to'the command of 
a legion. But he was accuſed of having betrayed 
his truſt by the embezzlement of the publie money; 
he was too ſenſible of 'the-imperial rigour of his 
judge to hope for impunity; and it was only in the- 
general diſtreſs of the empire that he could N to 
elade his o Wu. 

Such were the daring counſellors who ges vi. 
tellius to reject the authority of a feeble old man, 
incapable of ſuſtaining the weight of the Roman 
world ; their diſeourſes firſt incited him rather to 
with than hope for empire; his deſires were ſtrength- 
ened by the legions on the Upper Rhine, who of- 
fered their ſwords in ſupport of his cauſe; their 
zeal inflamed the general ardour of the German 
army; and in a tumultuous aſſembly of the ſoldiers, 


 Viellius was inveſted with the imperial purple. as 


The legions i in Gaul, in Rhetia, and in Britain, 
conſented to acknowledge the validity of his election; 
the invaſion of Italy from the Upper Germany was 
aſſigned to Valens, who penetrated through the 
- pafles of the Cottian Alps; at the head of forty 

thouſand veterans; thirty thouſand more marched 
under the conduct of Cæcina by the route of the 
Pennine Alps. They were followed by the flower 
of the legions with Vitellius himſelf; and the indo- 
lenge of the general might be indignantly contraſted 
with the ardour of his ſoldiers. The flave of his 


ſenſual appetites, the hours of Vitellius were con- 
LOS - | ſumed 
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ſumed in the degrading exceſſes of the table; gorged 
with food and wine he was carried inſenſible from 
the banquet, and his bloated countenance and un- 
wieldy: form proclaimed the beaſtly pleaſures he riot- 
ed in. But the ſloth of the chief was compenſated 
by the active zeal of his adherents; with the re- 
turn of dawn they impatiently demanded the ſignal 
to march, occupied their poſts with punctual dili- 
gence, and preſſed forward to indulge in the Wr 
of Rome. 

The different routs of Valens and Cecina were 
marked by laughter and devaſtation ; four thou - 
ſand of the inhabitants of the city of Metz were 
facrificed to the fury of the ſoldiers of the former; 
and the fertile country of the Helvetii was pillaged 
by the indefatigable rapacity of the latter. I be in- 
telligence of the death of Galba,' and the acceſſion 
of Otho, ſerved only to quicken their diligence; 

and from the ſummit of the Alps they deluged with 
their numbers the fertile plains of Italy. 

The progreſs of Valens and Cæcina had filled 
with anxiety the mind of Otho; ; he had in vain en- 
deavoured to divert his competitor from his pre- 
tenſions by the offer of a ſplendid fortune, and an 
honourable retirement, where he might indulge 
without- reſerve his voluptuous appetites ; the ſafety 
of Vitellius allowed him not to truſt to the promiſes 
which were extorted by fear; nor could he expect 
to be ſecure in the condition of a ſubject after hav- 
ing once aſpired to that of a ſovereign. Reproaches 
ſucceeded to negociations; and while each up- 
braided his rival with his ſcandalous debaucheries, 
the Romans, as they contemplated the characters 
of the contending chiefs, mournfully confeſſed the 
juſtice of their mutual accuſations. 8 

The legions in Dalmatia, in Pannonia, FEY in 
Maia, bad with alacrity' acknowledged the autho- 
rity of Otho ; the name of the Roman ſenate. had 
influenced 
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influenced in his favour the armies of Syria and Judza, 
of F,gipt and Africa. But theſe forces were diſtant, 
and the danger immediate ; and the hopes of Orbe 
were chiefly repoſed 6n the zeal of the prætorian 
bands, and on the fidelity of the firſt and fourteenth 
legions. At the head of theſe he prepared to en- 
counter the forces of Valens and Cæcina; his jea- 
louſy directed the principal magiſtrates of Rome to 
accompany the camp; and a luxurious capital long 
ſunk in peace, beheld, with terror on every fide, the 
aſſiduous preparations for war. The majority of the 
ſenate were diſabled byage; the nobles were immerſed 
in indolence and pleaſure ; and the knights were 
ignorant of the duties and exerciſes of a military pro- 
feſſion; the more they endeavoured to conceal their 
fears, the more they diſcovered them; with the pur- 
chaſe of managed ſteeds and armour of proof, were 
blended the coſtly furniture and the inſtruments 
of luxury. The prudent were oppreſſed by anxiety; 
the thoughtleſs were elevated by hope; and thoſe 
who were bankrupt in their fortunes and reputati- 
on, exulted in the general diſtraction, and in a 
civil war might expe to retrieve their credit and 
conceal their infamy. _ 

' On the fourteenth of March, Otho e 
to the ſenate the care of the commonwealth; in 
his addreſs to the multitude he boaſted that his "title 
was ſupported by the majeity of the capital, and the 
approbation of the ſenate and the people ; he gently 
infinuated the guilt of the adherents of Vitellius, 
and accuſed the German legions rather of ignorance 
than revolt or inſolence. His own moderation, or 
the prudence of him who compoled the oration, bu- 
ried. the name of Vitellius himſelf in ſilence; and 


. amidſt the acclamations of the populace, and the T 


vows of the ſenate, he quitted Rome, never to re- 
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Clotbedi in iron and on foot, the diſſolute aſſoci- 
ate of the effeminate pleaſures of Nero could ſcarce 
be recognized in the hardy chief, who, at the head 
of his martial Nj er og ſhared their toils and 
preſſed their diligence. His | enterpriſes at firſt 
were attended by ſucceſs; his fleet inſulted and ra- 
vaged the coaſts of Gaul; and Pacurius, the go. 
vernor of Corſica, who had endeavoured to betray 
that iſland to Vitellius, was ſlain by the inhabi- 


tants; Cæcina was compelled to retire with diſgrace 


from the walls of Placentia; and in an engage- 
ment near Cremona he was only preſerved from 
total deſtruction by the caution of the generals of 
Otho. 

Between Cremona and. Mantua, the forces * 
Cæcina were joined by, thoſe, of Valens; and on 
the banks of the river. Oglio the impatient leaders 
beheld the enſigns of the imperial army. The dif- 
ficulties they bad experienced in ſubſiſting their nu- 
merous hoſts impelled them to immediate action; 


but Otho had every thing to hope from delay; 


the legions of Pannonia were advancing by rapid 
marches to join him; and in a ſtrong and lentifal 
camp he might have patiently waited till famine 


had diflolved the ſtrength of his adverſaries. But 


this . prudent ſyſtem, which was recommended b 
the experience of Sustonius Paulinus, and the — 
able of his captains, ill accorded with his own ar- 


dour and that of his ſoldiers; the voice of flattery 


had ſuggeſted that it was unworthy of his auſpici- 
ous fortune; and it was determined to riſk, on a 
general battle, the: dominion of the Roman world. 


FVet with diſgraceful inconfiſtency the ſame counſels 


urged. the abſence of | the emperor from the ap- 
proaching conflict; and within the walls of Brixel- 
lum Otho was perſuaded to attend the event of an 


The 


he _ 
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The retreat of the emperor -devolved the nominal 
command of «he imperial army on Paulinus and 
Marius Celſus, whoſe military abilities, had — 2 
been permitted to exert them without controu 
might have fixed the imperial ſceptre in the hand 
of Otho; but their counſels were over-ruled by 
the impatience of Titianus, the brother of the em- 
peror, and the temerity of Licinius Procolus, the 
captain of his prztorian guards. S 

Without confidence in their "leaders, and without 
diſcipline themſelves, the troops of Otho, at Bedri- 
acum, encountered the legions of Vitellius, con- 
ducted to battle by the ſkill of Valens and Cæcina. 
The conflict was long and bloody; the prætorian 
guards aſſerted their ancient renown; and the firſt 
legion, though new a to combat, engaged with the 
perſeverance of veterans. They were at length 
overwhelmed by the ſuperior numbers of their ad- 
verfaries; and am indignant retreat was converted 
into a tumultuous flight; the news of their defeat 
was ſoon diffuſed to the walls of Brixellum; and a 


crowd of fugitives announced to Otho his own ca- 


lamity, and the victorious fortunes of his competi- 

tor. | 
Undiſmayed by adverſity, the Prætorians, with 
loyal clamours, furrounded the tent of their empe- 
ror, and urged him again to try the chance of 
war; the legions of Pannonia, they obſerved, were 
advancing to his aid; and they exhorted him to 
preſerve his ſpirit undaunted ; for themſelves they 
were ready to dare all dangers, and to ſuffer all 
extremities. Above the reſt: Plotius Firmus, the 
captain of his guards, beſought him not to aban- 
don an army fo faithful and zealous; © it is,“ faid 
he, „ in ſuſtaining calamity, that real greatneſs of 
e ſpirit is ſhewn. The brave and magnanimous 
«reſiſt the frowns of fortune; it is only the timid 
«and effeminate who yield to adverſity. As the 
features 
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features of Otho expreſſed hope or deſpair, the ſym- 
pathy of the ſoldiers was proclaimed in joyful ſhouts 
or mournful groans. Not only the prætorians, 
but the legionaries who had arrived as deputies 
from the Pannonian army, diſplayed in his cauſe a 
ſteady and invincible perſeverance; their tumultu- 
ous clamours were at length huſhed ; and in filence 
they liſtened to the laſt; and honourable reſolution 

of their emperor. 1 
„ This day, my fellow ſoldiers, which gives me 
= ſuch ſenſible proofs of your affection and loyalty, 
* is far preferable to that on which you ſaluted 
„ me emperor ; but my life would be purchaſed 
* too dear, if to preſerve it, that faithful and vir- 
* tyous courage you have diſplayed, was to be 
e expoſed to new dangers. The more you give 
* me occaſion to hope, the more glorious my death 
« will be. I have tried fortune, and am fatisfied. 
* Do not conſider how ſhort a time the trial has 
< laſted; fince it is much more difficult to uſe 
“ with moderation that felicity which one cannot 
expect to poſlels long. Vitellius began the civil 
& war; and to him it muſt be imputed that we have 
been reduced to ſtruggle for the empire in arms. 
* That we contend for it no longer, is my glory; 
and hence let poſterity appreciate the virtue of 
„ Otho. Vitellius will enjoy again his brother, his 
„vile, and his children; 1 ſeek neither revenge 
66 nor conſolation. Others may have poſſeſſed em- 
* pire longer, but none bave renounced it with 
greater magnanimity. Shall I ſuffer the flower 
of the Roman youth, and ſuch noble armics, to. 
ebe cut off and rayiſhed from the republic? Let 
me carry with me this aſſurance, that you were 
“willing to have perilhed in my defence; but let 
8 me prevail, on you to ſurvive me. Neither is it. 
& neceſſary that I ſhould, delay any longer your 
ce fatety, or vou my Miner It is the part of a. 
© coward 
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„ coward to talk of death; the beſt proof I can 
« give of my determination is, that I complain 
ce of noone; for he who accuſes the gods or men 
ce withes to lie © 

The laſt day was the moſt glorious of the reign 
and life of Otho. He employed the few hours that 
remained in deſtroying all memorials' 'which might 
awaken againſt the authors the reſentment, of Vi- 
tellius; he diſtributed among his friends his jewels 
and money; yet with a moderation that rarely ac- 
companies the laſt moments of exiſtence. He ex- 
horted his nephew Salvius Cocceianus, to reſtrain 
his ſorrows; and to baniſh his fears of Vitellius. 
6 The clemency of the conqueror,”” continued he, 
] have purchaſed by thus haſtening to die, ſince, 
c with an army mighty and zealous, I have for 
ce the ſake of the commonwealth.declined any fur- 
ce ther efforts. To myſelf I have acquired ſuffi. 
% cient fame; to my poſterity I bequeath ſuffi- 
„ cient honours. Into a houſe newly raiſed I have 
ce transferred the ſovereignty, after having been 
c veſted in the Julian, Claudian, and Servian fa- 
c milies. Reſume therefore your courage; nor 
* forget, nor remember too conſtantly, that Otho 
& has been your uncle.“ ; SE 

His ſteady , purpoſe was for a few moments de- 
ferred by the ſeditious fury of the ſoldiers, who 
menaced, as deſerters to their prince, their officers 
who were preparing to departs. Their rage was al- 
ſuaged by the. remonſtrances of Otho. Satisfied 
with having diſcharged his laſt duty, he retired tio 
| his chamber, allayed his thirſt, with a draught of 
cold water, and examined with compoſure the point 
of the fatal dagger. A ſhort but ſound repoſe re- 
cruited his exhauſted ſtrength; and with the dawn 
of light, he plunged the deadly ſteel, with manly 


vigour into his boſom ; the intelligence of bis fate 


Was received by his foldiers with the deepeſt con- 


cern ; 
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cern ; and ſeveral” atteſted their fidelity by expiring | 
on the funeral pile of their much. loved ſove-· 
reign. 8 5 

Thus periſhed i in the thirty-ſeventh year of his 
age, and in the fourth month of his reign, Marcus 
Otho, who redeemed a youth of luxury, by an end 
ſignally magnanimous ; and who appears unworthy 
of empire in. the meaſures alone that he purſued to 
acquire it; his death deprived his army of a leader, 
and after ineffectually ſoliciting Virginius to accept 
the purple, they filently and reluctantly ſubmit: 

ted to the authority of Vitellius. 

The feeble ſenate and defenceleſs capital immer 
ately acknowledged the fortune of the victor; who, 
from the banks of the Rhine to thoſe of the Sache, 
had diſplayed in his march the illiberal vices which 
alone diſtinguiſhed his character. At Lyons he 
received and confeſſed the ſervices of his generals 
Valens and Cæcina; and if ſome faint appearance 
of magnanimity was obſerved in the clemency which 
he extended to the family of Otho, it was ſoon 
clouded by the maſſacre of the centurions who bad 
ſignakzed their ardour on the fide of that unfor- 
tunate prince. He halted on the field of battle, 
ſurveyed with brutal indifference the mangled and 
putrid carcaſes with which it was ſtrewed; and on 
the ground, polluted with Roman blood, offered 
facritices to the gods for his guilty ſucceſs. 

His entrance into Rome was amidſt the dutiful 
profeſfi ons of a ſervile ſenate, and the tumultuous 
acclamations of an inconſiderate populace. The 
former he diſguſted by his arrogance, the latter he 
endeavoured to attach by his profuſion. The præ- 
torian guards had maintained with too much con- 
ſtancy the cauſe of his rival not to experience his 
xeſentment; they were diſarmed and diſpanded; 
but Rome was not relieved from the inſulting pre- 
fence of a ang army; and under the ſame name 
fixteen 
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ſixteen new cohorts; were compoſed of the molt 


faithful and vigorous ae, of the German 
army. 


Exhauſted by this exertion, Vitellius ſunk into 
his former floth and voluptuouſneſa. Beneath his 
name Valens and Cæcina opprefled by their luſts 


and rapacity, and diſtracted by their jealouſy, the 


vretched capital; while the imperial glutton Wal- 
lowed in every ſpecies of. riotous excels. | I will not 


_ diſpuſt the reader with the alternate deſcription, of 
his feaſts and vomits; but it will convey no indit- 
ferent idea of his luxurious prodigality to obſerve, 
that in, about ſeven months he conſumed near 


* 


ſix millions ſterling in the eſtabliſhment of his 


table. Earth and air were ranſacked to gorge 
with delicacies his voracious appetite; and had 
he reigned long, ſays Joſephus, the whole wealth 
of the empire would have been inſufficient to have 
ſupplied the expences of his banquets. 


Yet whenever, in the tranſient intervals from | 


gluttony, reflection obtruded on Vitellius, ſome 


anxiety muſt have been fuggeſted by the review of 
his precarious ſituation. The ancient Prætorians 
burned with impatience to avenge their wrongs ; 
the legions which had been defeated at Bedriacum 


were inflamed with ardour to retrieve their. honour ; "Ip 


and though the armies of the eaſt had conſented 


to receive the oath of. allegiance, the moſt ſolemn 


obligations were but feeble barriers againlt the thirſt 
of plunder, and the fire of ambition. 


The opulent province of Syria, with four legions, : 


; acknowledged: the authority of Licinius Mucianus, 


who, in life, had fignally 0 the viciſſi- 


tudes of fortune. In his youth he had courted, by 
the moſt ſhameleſs flattery, the favour of the great; 
but the debts he had contracted in a career of diſſi- 

pation, and the diſpleaſure of Claudius, had compel- 


led him to hi de himſelf in an obſcure retreat in Aſia, 
His 
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His vices were probably his beſt recommendation 
to Nero; and by that prince he was intruſted with 
the government of Syria. In his various cha- 
rafter were blended thole qualities which exalt and 
degrade humanity. Ot ſplendid eloquence and ar- 
dent ambition, he was by turns luxurious and dili- 
gent, haughty and affable : and the praiſes which 
could not be refuſed to the induſtry of the miniſter, 
were tarniſhed. by the cenſures which attended the 
voluptuous indolence of the man. 

The ſtubborn ſpirit of the Jews had expoſed 
them to the reſentment of Rome; and the conduct 
of the war againſt thoſe turbulent fanatics was com- 
mitted, with three legions, to Titus Flavius Veſ- 
paſian. The father of Veſpaſian had been con- 
/ cerned in farming the public revenue in Aſia, and 
the appellation of the hone/t publican, atteſts his rare 
integrity in the diſcharge of that invidious duty. 
His mother was of an honourable and ſenatorian 
family in Umbria; his elder brother, Titus Flavius 
Sabinus, had enjoyed the favour of three ſucceſſive 
emperors, had been inveſted with the honours of the 
conſulſhip, and had exerciſed, under Nero and Otho, 
the important office of Præfect of Rome. But the 
indolence of Veſpaſian confined him to a private 
ſtation until he was rouſed by the reproaches of 
his mother. Her powerful remonſtrances excited 
him to aſpire to the firſt dignities of the ſtate; the 
honourable road to preferment was barred by the 
jealouſy of a tyrant ; and it was by applauding the 
follies and vices of Caligula that he was advanced to 
the offices of Edile and Prætor. He celebrated with 
magnificent games that emperor's expedition againſt 
the Germans, andin a ſpeech before the ſenate be 
boaſted of the honour he had received in being ad- 
mitted to his table. Under Claudius he courted the 
protection of Narciſſus; commanded ſucceſſively 
with reputation a legion in Germany and Britain; 


and 
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and was rewarded with the ornaments of triumph, 
the ſacred honours of the prieſthood, and at laſt 
promoted to the rank of conſul. 

The renown that he had acquired in arms was 
ſupported by his equitable adminiſtration of the 
peaceful province of Africa ; and the poverty with 
which he returned from a government which had 
conſtantly enriched his predeceſſors, may reſcue, in 
ſome meaſure, his character from the charge of co- 
vetouſneſs. His vigilance in the council or the field 
could ſcarcely compenſate for his inattention in the 
theatre; and the ſlumber in which he was ſur- 
priſed while Nero was ſinging, had drawn upon 
him. the reſentment of that emperor. . In an obſcure 
and remote town of Gaul, Veſpaſian awaited the 
mandate of death, when he was agreeably diſap- 
pointed by a commiſſion to aſſume the command of 
the army in Judza, and to proſecute the war againſt 
the Jews. 

Brave, active, and patient, he was ie in 
every peril; he marched on foot at the head of 
the legions; ſhared the food and hardſhips of 
the meaneſt ſoldier; and might have rivalled the 
fame of the ancient generals of the republic, had 
not the luſtre of his exploits'been tarniſhed by the 
imputation of avarice. Even the obſtinacy of the 
Jews had yielded to his {kill and vigour; and their 
laſt hopes were confined within the walls of the a 
of Jeruſalem. _ 

\ Amidſt the. purſuit of farnian. conqueſt, Veſpa- 
ſian had been ſurpriſed by the intelligence of do- 
meſtic revolution, and he had diſpatched his ſon 

Titus to congratulate Galba on his acceſſion to the 

empire; at Corinth Titus was informed of the 
death of Galba, and of the rival pretenſions of 
.  Otho and Vitellius. He rapidly returned to Judæa; 
and the legions of the eaſt, awakened by the arro- 
Fance of thoſe of the veſt, aſſerted alſo their claims 
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to the diſpoſal of the empire, and offered their 

ſwords to Veſpaſan. OE ff 
In an age of reſtleſs ambition, it 1 witth pleaſure 

we diſcern one Roman whoſe thirſt of ſovereignty 


was tempered by his tender concern for his family. 


- 


Titus, the eldeſt ſon of Veſpaſian, was diſtinguiſhed 
by his comely mien and majeſtic countenance; by 
the fluency with which he expreſſed himſelf in Greek 
and Latin; and by the dexterity with which he ac- 
quitted bimſelf in every martial exerciſe. His va- 
lour had: been diſplayed in Germany, in Britain, 
and Judæa; the partiality of 'a father might hope 
that the merits of Titus would be rivalled by thoſe 
of his younger ſon Domitian; and, inſenfible to his 
own danger, Veſpaſian cautiouſly tevolvel an enter. 
priſe which muſt have involved his children in the 


deſtruction of unſucceſsful rebellion. 


In a council of his friends the doubts of Veſpa 
ſian were vanquiſhed by the ſriendly remonſtrances 
of Mucian. The governor of Syria, at the head of 


four legions, might himſelf have aſpired to empire; 


but moderation, or friendſtip for Titus, prompted 
him to devote his influence to the aggrandiſement 


of Veſpaſian. It is not,” ſaid he, as" the latter 


deliberated, © with the conſummate prudence of 


** Auguſtus, or the artful policy of Tiberius, that 
« we are to contend; but it is with Vitellius, whoſe 
<5/0wh 4506s combat Gf our fide; againſt fuch a 


«© competitor I ſhould not heſitate to take the field, 


e but 1 yield to your ſuperior pretenſions. The | 
„ triamphal purple has already been the reward of 
«your achievements; you have two ſons, one of 


© whom is fit to reign, and whole fame is not un- 


'« known even to the German legions, It- would 


„ be abſurd in me not to yield the empire to him 


_<©whoſe fon I would adopt if I myſelt were empe- 


* ror. The fortune of this enterpriſe cannot be 


" equally divided between us. If we conquer, I 


5  thall 
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** ſhall hold he rank you think proper to aſſign 
<© me; if we are vanquiſhed, our fate will be the 
bs ume or rather let me bear the greateſt ſhare of 
60 aamgerz ; remain you here with your legions, and | 
e let me go before and try the fate of war.“ o 
The perſuaſions of Mucian were ſeconded by the 
ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition, and a long train of 
omens and auſpicious predictions invited Veſpaſian 
to aſſume the imperial purple. At Alexandria he 
was proclaimed and acknowledged by the auguſt 
title of Emperor. The oath of allegiance was 
cheerfully pronounced by the legions ; the treaſures 
and forces of Egypt, of Judæa, and Syria, were 
ſubſervient to his power; and the kings of the ealt 
congratulated his election, and offered bim n 
homage and ſervices. 
Veſpaſian himſelf from Alerahäpia, was to ob- 
ſerve the events of the war, and divert from the 
fubſiſtence of Rome the harveſts of Egypt; the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem was to be intruſted to Titus; 
while Mucian, with the ſixth legion, and thirteen 
thouſand auxiliaries was to traverſe the countries 
of Cappadocia and Phrygia to Byzantium, and 
thence tranſport his forces into Italy: _ 
Before the banners of Mucian could be diſplay- 
ed in Italy that country had become-the theatre of 
a fierce and bloody war. 'Fhe Illyrian army, on 
the intelligence that Veſpaftan had been declared 
_ emperor, broke the ſtatues of Vitellius, and impa- 
tiently ruſhed to arms. They were animated by 
the eloquence and example of Antonius Primus, a 
man bold and profligate; of unbounded generoſity, 
and inſinuating addreſs; an active leader in war, 
but a dangerous citizen in peace. With a few co- 
horts he offered to open a paſſage into Italy, and to 
aſſail the throne of Vitellius. The ſoldiers, ever 
prompt to admire the moſt hardy counſels, received 
the propoſal with loud acclamations, and ranged 
19 5 * 
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Wen with alacrity under his ſtandard; he was 
admitted into Aquileia; occupied Padua and Fer- 
rara ; was joined by the ſeventh and thirteenth legi- 
on; and ſurpriſed the important city of Verona, 
© where his forces were ſwelled by the acceſſion of three 
other legions which had eſpouſed the party, and la- 
_wented the fate of Otho 

Domeſtic treaſon combined with open „ 
to ſubvert the throne of Vitellius. The fleet at 
Ravenna was perſuaded to embrace the cauſe of 
Veſpaſian. At the head of ſix legions, and a nu- 
merous band of auxiliaries, Cæcina had advanced 
to check the progreſs of Primus. But the ſuperior 
influence of Valens bad been deeply reſented by 
that imperious chief; and to his vengeance he ſa- 
crificed bis fidelity. His martial followers diſdain- 
ed his. treacherous example. Their indignant cla- 
mours reproached the baſeneſs of their general; 
he was ſeized and loaded with chains; and wich: 
out a leader the German army, near the walls of 
Cremona, awaited in arms the forces of Primus. 

Ihe horror of a nocturnal conflict could not re- 
ſtrain the rage of the hoſtile armies; and no ſooner 
could they diſcern through the darkneſs of the night 
each others approach, than they ruſhed to the mu- 
tual laughter. For ſix hours, through the gloom, 
the bloody ſtruggle was maintained with equal ob- 
ſtinacy; when the moon riſing from behind the 
ſoldiers of Primus, expoſed diſtinctly to their view 
the perſons of their adverſaries. The Germans 
ſunk beneath the weight of their unerring ſtrokes; 
and from the diſaſtrous field continued their tu- 
multuous flight to the, walls of Cremona. 
Beneath the walls of that city they were inſtant- 
ly attacked bythe victors infatiate of blood, and 
elated by conqueſt. I he reſiſtance of the Germans 


was the effect of deſpair; 3 and for. a. moment the 
Bait 12 E affailants 
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aſſailants recoiled from the diſcharge of ponderous 
ſtones and miſſile weapons; but their ſinking cou- 
rage was rouſed by the voice and example of Pri- 
mus, who pointed to Cremona as the reward of 
their ſanguinary labours. To the thirſt of glory 
and vengeance was added that of plunder; their 
fury was irreſiſtible; the intrenchments were forced; 
and the ramparts of Cremona afforded to the van- 
quiſhed a laſt retreat. 

Betrayed by their general, abandoned by their 
emperor, and encompaſſed on every fide, the Ger- 
man legions, confeſſed the more auſpicious fortune 
of their adverſaries, releaſed Cæcina from his chains, 
and entreated him to intercede for their pardon: 
Primus readily conſented to receive their ſubmiſſion; 
Cremona was evacuated; and the army that had 
lately triumpt ed at Bedriacum, acknowledged by 
their downcaſt looks the viciſſitudes of war. The ge- 
nerous victors forbore to inſult their diſtreſs; but that 
compaſſion which was extorted by the unfortunate 
brave, would have been ill extended to the proſperous 
traitor. And amidſt the reproaches and execrations 
of both parties, Cæcina was diſpatched to Alexan- 
dria to ſolicit the Nr e bor of his n ou 
Veſpaſian. 

The pity which had been imparted to the van- 
quiſhed legions, was by avarice denied to the de- 
voted inhabitants of Cremona. As Primus en- 
tered the bath to cleanſe his limbs, defiled with ſweat 
and blood, he complained that it was too cold; the 
expreſſion which immediately followed, “that it 
* would foon be warm enough,” revealed the fate 
of the proſtrate city. It was abandoned to the Juſt 
and rapacity of the ſoldiers; four ſucceſſive days 
they indulged, without controul, their licentious paſ- 
ſion ; on the fifth a ſmoaking pile o of” ruins was all 


that remained of Cremona. | 
Vol.. II. | A The 
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The deſertion of his fleet, and the treachery of 
Cxcina; the defeat of the German army, and the 
deſtruction of Cremona, could not rouſe from his 
voluptuous indolence the beaſtly and ſlothful Vitel- 
ius. Within the ſhades of his groves, ſecluded 
from the ſound of arms, like the moſt ſluggiſh of 
all animals, which, if provided with food, are in- 
ſenſible to the paſt, the preſent, and the future, he 
liſtened in ſtupid ſupineneſs to the revolt of the le- 
gions, in Spain, in Britain, and in Africa; he heard 
with indifference the captivity of Valens, who had 
been ſeized in endeavouring to excite to arms the 
forces of Gaul, and the tribes off Germany; 
and after a feeble attempt to guard the paſſes of the 
Apennines, and a tranſient viſit to the, prætorian 
army he had aſſembled in Umbria, he reſumed his 
wonted life of inactive intemperance. 

He was foon informed, that Primus, in the depth 
of winter, had penetrated through the paſles of the 
Apennines; ; had extorted the ſubmiſſion of the ar- 

in Umbria, and was advancing by rapid marches 
towards Rome. The love of life ſurvived the hopes 
of. empire; Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Veſ- 
paſian, amidſt the rage of contending factions, had 
been permitted to retain bis ſtation as præfect of 
Rome, and with him, in the temple of Apollo, the 
ignoble treaty was ratified by Vitellius, which di- 
velled him of the imperial dignity, and ſtipulated 
for him ar opulent retreat m the peaceful boſom of 
Campania. 

It is doubtful how far even the contempt of Veſpa- 
nan could have allowed to Vitellius the ſecurity of 

a private life; but the latter was, by the indignation 
of his own party, reſeued from an inglorious ex- 
iſtence, which muſt ever have been clouded by fear 
and ſuſpicion. The prætorians, with imperious 
clamours, rejected the diſhonourable treaty ; they 

aflailed the houſe of Sabinus 3 - T him to 
: 'feek 
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ſeek refuge in the Capitol ; and urged the aſſault of 
that ſacred fortrefs with implacable fury. It was in 

vain Sabinus claimed the promiſes, and implored 
the protection, of Vitellius; the authority of the 
emperor was reduced to an empty name; the at- 
tack was continued with perſevering violence; if is 
doubtful what party firſt toſſed the fatal brand of 
deſtruftion ; but in a moment the flantes were com- 
municated to the ſtately temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus; and that lofty ſtructure, the facred feat of 
empire, which for centuries had increaſed in mag- 
nificence with the growing fortunes of Rome, was 
teduced to afhes by the lawleſs rage of her impigus 
N 7 © : i 

Domitian, the youngeſt ſon of Veſpaſian; had 
amidſt the tumult of the affault eſcaped to, and 
was concealed, in the houſe of one of his father's de- 

endents ; but Sabinus was dragged in chains be- 
Fre Vitellius, nor could the ſolicitations of the Em- 
71 aſſuage the angry ſpirits of the prætorians, who 
ſtantly ſacrificed their unfortunate priſoner to their 
reſentment. Ee „ 

At Narni, the impatience of Primus had been 
checked by the jealouſy of Mucian, anxious to fhare 
the glory of vanquiſhing Vitellius. But the death 
of Sabinus; and the deſtruction of the Capitol, in- 
flamed the ardour of the victorious legionis; and 
their general liſtened with pleaſure to their clamours, 
which reproached his reluctant inactivity. He preſ- 
ſed forward by rapid marches along the Flaminian - 
way, ſternly rejected all offers of accommodation, and 


preſented himſelf at the gates of Rome. The de- 


ſpair of the Prætorians ſtill protracted their reſiſt- 
ance when hope was no more. Amidit the licence 
of the Saturnalia, the diſtracted capital preſented 
the mingled ſcenes of ſlaughter and debauchery ; and 
bands of furious combatants were interſperſed with 
groups of drunkards and proſtitutes: WR 
IR C'S The 


if 
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The Prætorian camp was the final ſcene of blood IN 
and horror. The adherents of Vitellius recalled 
to mind their ancient renown, and their late ſan- 
guinary violence ; to the love of fame was added the 
_ dread of puniſhment ; - the conſolation of revenge 
gilded their laſt moments; and the obſtinate reſolu- 
tion with which they fell, challenged even the admi- 
ration of the victors. 

Amidſt the confuſion of the aſſault, Vitellius was 
intent on prolonging an inglorious exiſtence. From 
meditating 1n vain the means of flight, he had en- 
deavoured to conceal himſelf in the obſcure receſſes 
of the. palace. He was dragged forth and expoſed 

to the conterapt of the populace, who derided his 

unwieldy form and bloated countenance. The ap- 

_ proach of death was imbittered by torture and inſult ; 
one expreſſion however eſcaped him not totally un- 
worthy of the ſituation he had occupied; and when 
upbraided by a tribune with his gluttony and vices, 
the reply,“ Yet I have been your emperor,” pro- 
claimed a ſoul not entirely devoid of feeling. He 
might welcome the hoſtile hand that ſhortened his 
torments ; and the laſt blow was inflicted near the 
3 corple of ld 
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Ampsr the Hogan of et war the U. 920. 


ambition of Primus had opened to him 


a road to greatneſs; but in quality of lieutenant to 
Veſpaſian, he had ſcarce aſſumed the ſupreme admini- 


ſtration of affairs at Rome, before his influence was 


controuled by the preſence of Mucian. Jealous of a 


rival whoſe talents and ſervices he could not but ac- 


knowledge, the addreſs of Mucian was exerted to di- 
miniſh his power; he gradually removed the legions 


a were mont attached to Primus; and no ſooner 
had 
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had he undermined the foundation of his conſe- 
quence, than he openly diſplayed his diſtruſt and 
envy ; he deprived Arrius Varus, the intimate friend 
of Primus, of the important office of prztorian 
prefect ; the impatient ſpirit of the latter ill brook- 
ed the injury; he quitted Rome to prefer his 
complaints to Veſpaſian ; his haughty manners were 
far from conciliating che favour of the new empe- 
ror; he was received rather with civility than re- 
rd; and from the filence, that ever afterwards 
involves his name, it is probable the prudence of 

his ſovereign confingd him to a private ſtation. 
It was not only the ambition of Primus that 
og wml the vigilance of Mucian ; Domitian, the 
ngeſt ſon of Veſpaſian, had in the deſtruction of 


. the "Capitol eladed with difficulty the fury of the 


prætorians. When Vitellius was no more he emerg- 
ed from concealment; and in the room of his un- 
ele Sabinus was choſen prætor of the city. Diſ- 
ſolute in private life, his debaucheries afforded an 
ample ſubject to ſcandal; and impatient for power, 
he was ſulpe&ted of purſuing it without regard to 
the pretenſions of his father. The command of 
an army would have enabled him to have violated 
the duty of a ſubject and a ſon ; and when the 


*. turbulence of the Germans ſeemed to demand the 


preſence of Mucian on the Rhine, he equally dread- 
ed leaving Domitian at Rome, or carrying him to 
the camp. 
U. c. 820 821. Tn the revolutions which ancient 

x Germany had experienced, a conſi- 
derable tribe of the Catti or Heſſians had abandon- 


Th ed their woods on the banks of the Rhine, to oc- 


1 


cupy the iſlands formed by that river near the 

verge of the ocean. In this ſituation, with the new 
name of Batavians, they had maintained their wont- 
5 ed military renown, and might be rather conſidered 
; a8 the allies than the ſubjefts of Rome. ede 


rejected 
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rejected the ſervile impoſition of tribute; and their 
only contribution to the defence of the fate was 
their perſonal valour. They ſerved with reputa- 
tion in the Roman armies ; had been peculiarly uſe- 
ful in the wars in Britain; and were diſtinguiſhed 
by the boldneſs with which they ſwam their horſes 
acroſs the broadeſt and moſt rapid rivers. _ 

Of the moſt illuſtrious of the Batavians was Clau- 
dius Civilis, whoſe royal extraction was eclipſed by 
the rare qualities of nature. His brother Julius 
Paulus had been executed in the reign of Nero, by 
the pro-conſul of Germany, on a falſe accufation of 
treaſon. Nor had Civilis himſelf totally eſcaped 
ſuſpicion ; he had been ſent to Rome in irons; and 
It was not. until the acceſſion of Galba that his in- 
nocence had been confeſſed, and he had been reſtor- 
ed to liberty, He nouriſhed a deep reſentment of 
the injury; and in the civil wars that followed the 
death of Nero, he formed a great deſign of freedom 
and ambition, Artful and intrepid, his enemies 
have compared him to Hannibal and 8 r o- 
rius; and the ſimilitude which his leſs of an eye 
might firſt ſuggeſt, was ſuſtained by his ſubtle and 
daring genius. It was to ſupport the cauſe of Veſ- 
paſian that he firſt_affeed to appear in arms; but 
his ſecret intentions were communicated in a general 
aſſembly of his countrymen ; and the independence 
of Batavia was the object of their martial prepara- 
tions. Eight Batavian cohorts, trained in the Ro- 
man diſcipline, repaired to his ſtandard with alacrity, 
and engaged in the common cauſe; he was joined 
by the neighbouring tribes of the Caninefates and 
Friſians, and encouraged by their alliance he openly 
diſplayed the banners of revolt; two Roman cohorts 
in the iſland of Batavia were oppreſſed and flain 
on traders throughout the country were inhumanly 

wallacred ; WON the Roman legions, diſtracted by 

diſcord, 
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diſcord, awaited i in their camp, the attack of cheir | 
barbarian enemies. 

But it was on the Gauls that Civilis principally 
depended for. aſſiſtance, and in a ſtrain of manly 
eloquence he repreſented to them the hardſhips they 
had endured for a ſeries of years in aftate of Lib 
' tude, diſguiſed under the name of peace. The 
% Batavians,” he ſaid, though exempt Bis tri- 
© bute, have taken up arms againſt thoſe tyrants of 
e the univerſe, and have proved victors in the firſt 
66 engagement. What then might they not hope 
for, if the Gauls alſo would ſhake off the yoke ?” 
He alleged the example of Germany, which had 
recovered its liberty by the defeat and death of Va- 
Tus, and that too when the empire was protected by 
the prudence and vigilance of Auguſtus. © Let 
% Syria, Aſia, and the eaſt,” exclaimed he, accul- 
* tomed to obey kings, ſubmit to ſervitude ; Gaul 
« yet has many citizens who were born before ſhe 
* was degraded by taxes and impoſts. Even the 
«« brute creation is jealous of preſerving the liberty 
it receives from nature, and ſhall men endowed 
with ſtrength and valour renounce ſo precious a 
gift? Improve the opportunity the gods preſent 
you: your tyrants are diſtracted by their inteſtine 
% broils; their forces are fatigued and broken; 
< while yours are united, freſh, and vigorous ; and 
% muſt eaſily overwhelm them in the unequal con- 
en, 

It was in a general aſſembly of the Gauls at Co- 
logne, that the arguments of Civilis were ſupportęd 
by the influence of Julius Claſſicus, whoſe regal de- 
ſcent from the ancient princes of the country had 
endeared him to his countrymen; and whoſe mili- 
tary knowledge had been acquired in the ſervice of 
the Romans. The powerful cities of Treves and 
 Langres were prevailed on by his ſolicitations to 
| throw off the Roman yoke and his negociations 

- were 
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were even extended into the heart of the Roman 
army. Dillius Vocula, at the head of two legions, 
had repulſed the attacks of Civilis, and if the weak- 
_ neſs of his army allowed him not to Aſpire to victo- 
ry, he had at leaſt avoided defeat. The intelligenee 
of the battle of Cremona, and the death of Vitel- 
lius, had ſhaken the conſtancy of his ſoldiers; they 
had pronounced with reluctance the oath of alle- 

'ance to Veſpaſian; and menaced, by the arms 
of the Gauls and Batavians, they endeavoured 
to diſguiſe their fears under the name of diſaffec- 
tion; they accepted the gold of the former, and 
bound themſelves by a ſacred obligation to defend 
the empire of the Gauis. It was in vain that Vo- 
cula repreſented the eternal infamy they muſt incur; 
they were deaf to his remonſtrances; and the indig- 
nant chief would inſtantly have fallen on his ſword, 
had he not been prevented by his flaves and freedmen. 
Their officious zeal only reſerved him to periſh by 
the orders of Claſſicus, who regarded with jealouſy 
a ſpirit which maßen its independence in cap- 
tivity. 

The garriſons of Cologne and Mentz were gained 
by corruption; the legions who occupied a camp 
between the Moſelle and Rhine, were compelled 
by famine to imitate the example of the troops of 
Vocula; and Rome beheld with terror her own ſons 
| ſolemnly confederated i in defence of her barbarous 
enemies; the intelligence of their deſertion could 
not but occaſion the moſt ſerious alarm to Mucian; 
yet it was with reluQtance he prepared to re- 
linquiſh the adminiſtration of the capital ; and in 
conjunction with Domitian to procceed towards 
the Rhine. 

From the ungrateful enterpriſe he was preſerved 
by the diſſenſions of the Gauls themſelves, and by 
the activity and courage of Petilius Cerialis. Julius 
| Sabinus, at the head of a tumultuous hoſt of the 
natives 
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natives of Langres, had marched to attack the Se- 
quani, Who ſtill maintained their fidelity to Rome; 
the Langrians advanced wita temerity, they retreat- 
ed with precipitation; Sabinus himſelf with diffi- 
culty eluded the purſuit of the victors; the ru- 
mour of his death deceived the vigilance of his ene- 
mies; in a ſubterraneous retreat he was nine years 
ſupported and conſoled by the ſingular affection of 
his wife Epponina ; and her ſubſequent execution 
with her conſort, under the reign of Veſpaſian, was 
an unworthy ſacrifice to the implacable jealouſy of 
Rome, and a diſgrace to the emperor who per- 
mitted it. 
Ihe victory of the Sequanj revived the deſponding 
ſpirits of the Romans, and their courage was con- 
firmed by the lofty language of Petilius Cerilis, who 
near Metz had collected the ſcattered troops into a 
regular camp. He diſmiſſed the auxiliaries that had 
been raiſed among the Gauls with the haughty ad- 
monition, that the Roman legions wanted no foreign 
aids to maintain the glory of the empire. He car- 
ried by aſſault the ſtrong fortreſs of Rigol, was re- 
ceived into Treves and Langres, and was joined by 
the Roman legions which had lately ſworn allegi- 
ance to the Gauls, and who were impatient to ef- 
face their infamy in a field of battle. 
| The Gauls were broken and intimidated ; but 
the hardier Batavians {till aſſerted in arms their 
wonted renown. To his ſupport Civilis bad ſum- 
moned the powerful aid of ſuperſtition ; in a, ſtate 
of nature the ſavage Germans acknowledged the in- 
fluence of the weaker ſex, and fondly believed their 
boſoms the ſeat of a ſanctity and wiſdom, more than 
human. Velleda was deſcended from the tribe of 
the Bructeri, and governed in the name of the deity 
the fierceſt nations of Germany. Her claim to 
more than mortal knowledge had been ſupported by 


her early nen of the defeat of the Romans; 
| "nb 
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to her Civilis had dedicated the moſt illuſtrious 
ſpoils of victory; and the courage of the Batavians 
was inflamed by the propitious anſwer ſhe was pro- 
bably inſtructed to deliver. 

Intrepid in action, the vigilance of Cerialis ap- 
pears to have been inferior to his valour; and it 
was while he repoſed in ſecurity at Treves, that he 
was informed his camp on the banks of the Moſelle 
had been attacked, and forced by the Batavians, 
He flew to arms; and by his vigour atoned for ne- 
glect. The Romans rallied at his voice, and re- 
turned to the charge; the Batavians, ſcattered in 
the purſuit of ſpoil, were ſurpriſed and ſlaughtered ; 
and Civilis had ſcarce time to exult in the poſſeſſion 
of his adverſary's camp before he was reduced to 
abandon his own. | 

Amidſt the marſhy grounds, interſe&ed by the 
branches of the Rhine, the Romans were expoſed 


in a ſeries of deſultory conflicts; and the ſucceſs 


of the Batavians in theſe encounters, encouraged 

them to ſtake their hopes on a general battle; but 
the valour of the barbarians was forced to yield to 

the ſteady efforts of the Roman legions; and the 
ſubſequent attempts of Civilis to retrieve his fortune, 
only ſerved to convince him of the inequality of the 
conteſt. He dreaded the levity of his own country- 
men, whoſe murmurs accuſed his ambition as the 
ſource of their calamities. He conſented to ſue for 
peace. Even in the hour of adverſity his ſpirit was 
{till reſpected by the Romans; their prudence dic- 
tated an honourable and equal treaty ;. and the 
Batavians were ſtill/permitted to occupy the iſlands 
of the Rhine, the allies, not the ſervants of the 
Roman monarchy. 

Whilſt on the banks of the Rhine the Romans 
and Germans fiercely contended. for victory, Veſ- 
paſian, on the intelligence of the death of Vitellius, 
had purſued his Peaceful Fase from Alexandria 
through | 
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through Greece to Rome. The acclamations of the 
capital could afford but little ſatisfaction to a 
diſcerning prince, who reflected how conſtantly 
they had been proſtituted to his predeceſſors; the 
congratulations of the ſenate were probably not 
more ſincere; the laſt ſparks of civil war had 
been extinguithed by the activity of Mucian; the 
infant fon, and the brother of Vitellius, had pe- 
Tiſhed by the hands of the executioner ; but her 
feeble age had pleaded for his daughter; ber life 
was ſpared, and in an honourable marriage ſhe might 
with juſtice applaud the clemency of the victor. 

Two cities of Campania, amidſt the rage of 
civil war, had been diſtinguiſhed: by their different 
fortune. Terracina had early declared for Veſpa- 
fan, and had been ſtormed and plundered by the 
pretorians commanded by Lucius Vitellius. Ca- 
pua had adhered with fatal obſtinacy to the cauſe of 
Vitellius. The perſeverance of Capua was ſeverely 
puniſhed ; but the zeal of Terracina was for- 
gotten or neglected. Such, exclaims Tacitus, is 
the diſpoſition of man, more prompt to retaliate 
injuries than recompenſe ſervices. The indulgence 
of vengeance is profitable; the effuſions of gratitude 
are expenſive. 

Yet in the poſſeſſion of imperial greatneſs, 
the mind of Velpaſian was clouded by anxiety ; 
the unnatural ambition and pleaſures of his young- 
eſt fon had not eſcaped his knowledge; and while 
the countenance of the emperor was gracious to the 
meaneſt of his ſubjects, it was ſtern and menacing 
towards Domitian. The guilty prince trembled in 
the preſence of an offended father; and in retire- 
ment laboured to conceal, wn not to ſubdue, his 
paſſions. | 

The vices of Domitian were amply compenſated 
by the virtues of Titus. When Veſpaſian aſſum- 
ed the purple he had committed the conduct 


of 
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of the war in Judæa to his eldeſt ſon; and the 
unwearied vigilance and perſevering courage of 
Titus proved him equal to the important truſt. 
Within the walls of Jeruſalem, hopeleſs of ſuccour, 
and diſtracted by contending factions, the reſiſtance 
of the Jews could only be prolonged by religious fa- 
naticiſm. Situated amidſt a rocky and barren coun- 
try, their city might have derided the approach of 
an improvident enemy; and the ample ſpace of three 
miles which it embraced, allowed it only to be in- 
veſted by a numerous army. Towards the ſouth, 
the upper town and the fortreſs of David, were 
erected on the lofty aſcent of Mount Sion ; on the 
north fide the buildings of the lower town covered 
the ſpacious ſummit of Mount Acra ; and a part of 
the hill diſtinguiſhed by the name of Moriah, and 
levelled by human induſtry, was crowned with the 
ſtately temple of the Jewiſh nation. But amidſt the 
barren waſte the magazines of the Romans large- 
ly ſupplied the means of ſubſiſtence ; and four com- 
plete legions were exceeded by the various bands 
of allies and auxiltaries who marched beneath the 
ſtandard of Titus. e = 

Could any thing have averted the deſtruction of 
the Jews, it mult have been their unanimity ; and 
it might have been expected that the fight of the 
Roman eagles would have induced them at leaſt to 
ſuſpend their feuds and turn their ſwords on the 
common enemy. But the love of their country, if 
ſo pure a motive ever entered their boſoms, yield- - 
ed to their hatred of each other; and while the 
. aſſault was urged with {ſkill and perſeverance with- 
out, the ſlaughter was continued by frantic rage 
within. The ſiege of Jeruſalem has been recorded 
by the pen of a kindred hiſtorian, who was himſelf 
of that unhappy race, had ated no inconſiderable 

part in the war, and was fully capable of deſcribing 
the paſhons, the crimes, and the diſtreſs of his un- 


bappy 
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happy countrymen. Neither the limits nor the na- 
ture of this work allow us to extend the ungrateful 
detail; it is ſufficient to obſerve, that whatever 
Horrors the mind of man can ſuggeſt polluted or - 
afllited the devoted city; that to the tury of to- 
reign enemies, and of domeſtic commotion, were 


added the ravages of famine and peſtilence; yet the 


ſpirit of enthuſiaſm was invincible; and it was on 
God, whoſe commandments they had ſlighted or 
violated, that they depended to prop their tottering 
- walls againſt the perſevering attacks of their pagan 
aſſailants. 

Tze ſolid towers were incapable of reſiſting the 
inceſſant ſtrokes of the Roman machines. The 
ſoldiers, eager for plunder, poured in tides through 
the breach ; and round the temple'alone a deſperate 
band of the inhabitants ſtill maintained the unequal 
conflict. It was the wiſh of Titus to have preſerved 
entire that proud and ſplendid ſtructure ; but the 
ſentence of deſtruction was gone forth; a flams 
ing brand was toſt by the hand of a lawleſs ſoldier ; 
the ſacred building was inſtantly involved in fire; 
and with the temple expired the nation of the Jews; 

a million are ſuppoſed to have periſhed in the ſiegs; 
and the remnant who eſcaped the ſword and capti- 
vity, have perpetuated an abject race, who without 
a ſettlement have multiplied in almoſt every part of 
the globe; and who have alternately enjoyed the 
protection, and been expoſed to the perſecution of 
every government throughout Europe. 7 
v. C. 822, 82 From the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 

2 W» 

Titus was received at Rome by a 
fond and exulting father; and the new Capitol 
which had riſen under the auſpices of Veſpaſian mes 
held the emperor and his ſon aſcend in triumphal 
concord. Vet in an age of jealouſy, the popular 

aalities of Titus had not entirely eſcaped the breath 


of * but the emperor rejected the unworthy 
| ſuggeſtion, 
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ſug geſtion which muſt have blaſted the dawning 
E of the Flavian houſe ;. his prudence and mag- 
nanimity affociated Titus to the full powers of the 
imperial dignity ; and the grateful ſon ever approv- 
ed himſelf the bumble and faithful ſervant of an 
indulgent father. | 

To reſtrain the inſolence of the troops, to re- 
form the ſenate, and to reſtore-order to the finances, 
were the principal objects of the adminiſtration of 
Veſpaſian. Long attached to the name and family 
of Cæſar, it was not without reluQance that the 
prætorians had been prevailed on to abandon the 
throne of Nero. The rapid downfall of Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, taught the armies to confider 
the emperors as the creatures of their will, and the 
- inſtruments of their licence; but no ſooner had 
Velpaſian provided to himſelf a powerful ſupport 
by the adoption of Titus, than he revived the ſpirit 
of ancient diſcipline. The colonies,” the municipal 
towns, and the capital itſelf had witneſſed the pride 
and rapacity of the ſoldiers. Thoſe who had ſerved 
under Vitellius were diſtinguiſhed by ther more li- 
centious conduct, and ferocious manners. Some 
few were abandoned to the puniſhment which their 
crimes had merited; numbers were diſmiſſed; and 
the reſt weie admoniſned that their only pretenſions 
to favour were a modeſt deportment, and diligent 
. performance of their duty. Even the recompenſe 
which had been promiſed them on the acceſſion of 
Veſpaſian to the empire was ſtudiouſly deferred; 
and the ſilent patience with which they bore the de- 
lay, was the ſtrongeſt proof of their return to their 
obedience. 

From the death of Auguſtus, for more than fifty 
years, the ſenate had groaned beneath the jealous 
ſway of a race of tyrants, who regarded that aſſem- 
bly as the peculiar object of their ſuſpicion and aver- 
| Hol. The moſt virtuous members of it had periſh- 

| ed 
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ed by the hands of the executioner ; ; and their places 
had been imperfectly ſupplied by a motly group of 
abandoned flatterers, ambitious ſtrangers; even 
with theſe only two hundred were enrolled on the 
liſts, when Veſpaſian undertook the invidious office 
of cenſor. In this, ungrateful ſtation he merited, 
the praiſe of firmneſs and impartiality. He com- 
pelled the moſt unworthy to retire from a rank 
which their vices had tarniſhed ; throughout Italy 
he ſelected with care the moſt virtuous and illuf- 
trious of her ſons; a thoufand ſenators were per- 
mitted to debate with freedom in the preſence of 
their ſovereign ; the dignity of the aſſembly was 
protected by the moderation of the prince himſelf ; 
vet he guarded with an equal hand againſt the en- 
croaching ſpirit of the ariſtocracy the privileges of 
the people; and in a cauſe which had originated 
irom'the arrogance of the ſenatorian to the equeſtrian 
order; © it is not lawful,” ſaid the emperor, © to 
<* inſult a ſenator with opprobrious language; but 
% every one has a natural right to retort an unpro- 
„% yoked inſult.““ 

An exhauſted treaſury and decreaſing revenue 
were the unwelcome proſpeQs which preſented them 
ſelves when Veſpaſian aſſumed the adminiſtration of 
the Roman world. The lines between frugality and 
avarice, in the eyes of the multitude, are faintly 
marked; and it is ſeldom in the practice of the 
former that a prince can eſcape the imputation of 
the latter. Ihe reign of Veſpaſian has been ac- 
cuſed of the molt fotdid parſimony; and he is re- 
preſented as ſcarce leſs diligent in multiplying the 
public impoſts, than tenacious of the wealth which 
his oppreſſion extorted ; but it muſt be remembered 
that the prodigality of his predeceſſors was in 'the 
compariſon injurious to the exerciſe of ceconomy ; 
that the people had been accuſtomed to the mot 


_ expenſive ſhews, and the army allured by the moſt 
extravagant 
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extravagant donatives; that the confiſcations of the 
fortunes of individuals had in former reigns ſup- 
plied the means of the ſovereign's profuſion ;. and 
if Veſpaſian augmented the public taxes, he re- 
ſpected, with the moſt ſacred forbearance, the private 
property of his ſubjects. Ihe national character 
may indeed be degraded by impoſitions which carry 
with them the exterior of fordidneſs; and whien the 
maſter of the Roman world, for the defence of it; 
laid a duty on urine, he might have anticipated the 
raillery which he was expoſed to; but his ſevere 
ceconomy in the management of his houſehold, 
was tempered by his magnificence in adorning his 
capital. It was beneath his influence that the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus aroſe in imperial ſplen- 
dour; and the temple which he erected and dedi- 
cated to peace atteſted the univerſal tranquillity of 
the Roman world. He ſupported a great number 
ol poor ſenators; allowed penſions to the conſulars 
whoſe fortunes had been waſted by the effects of 
civil war; encouraged the profeſſors of learning by 
liberal ſalaries ; and attrated by ample rewards to 
Rome the | moſt celebrated artificers from eyery 
quarter of the world. His ſalutary beneficence was 
even diffuſed through the diſtant provinces; the 
towns which had been ſubverted by the rage of man 
or of the elements, reſumed their ancient luſtre ; new 
aqueducts were conſtructed, and old ones repaired ; - 
the misfortunes of civil diſcord were obliterated ; 
and the tranquil and ptoſperous ſtate of the Ro- 
man empire was the belt panegyrie on the admini- 
ſtration of its ſovereign. ; es . 


Ik the Romans felt and acknowledged the prim- 
eval virtues of their emperor, they could not but 
regard with indignation the vindictive and haughty 
ſpirit of his miniſter. The purity of the reign of 
Veſpaſian is ſullied by the paſſions of Mucian; 
the latter had fixed the imperial ſceptre in the hand 
> WE: Se SC of 
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of the" former; yet the merit of His ſervices was 
diminiſhed by the arrogance with which he boaſted | 
of them; and'his intemperate pride reſpected not 
even the dignity of the throne. 'Veſpaſian remon- 
frrated, but he remonſtrated in private; and when, 
provoked beyond his 'nſual temper, he lodged his 
complaints'1 in the confidential boſom of a mutual 
friend; his cenfures were tempered by the modeſt 
refſection on his own - failings, „ YetT myſelf am 
%% man, and confequently not free from blame.” 
But the gratitude of princes is limited by the duties 
_ of their ſtation ; and, when Veſpaſian ſuffered the 
jealotis' iuffdence of Mucian to invade the life of 
Helridius Priſcus, he inflicted a deep and mortal 
Wound on his own reputation. 
Helvidius Priſcus was born in the city of Ter- 
Fachith, and was the on of a centurion of the name 
of Cluvius. Supetor to the diffipation of youth, 
His early years were devoted to ſtudious appli- 
cation; and the profeſſion of arms was rejected for 
the more noble purſuits of philoſophy ; ; he was not 
guided, like many others, in his choice by a wiſh to 
conceal his indolence beneath a ſpecious and ſound- 
ing hame, but was animated by the | honourable 
deſire of engaging in the public adminiſtration with 
a mind thoroughly fortified againſt all diſtreſs and 
= He embrace the rigid doctrines of the 
Stores, who confider virtue as the only good, vice 
as the only evil, and regard with indifference rank 
and power, with every acquiſition which“ depends 
not on the ſoul itſelf, While in the humble condi- 
tion of quæſtor he was ſelected by Thraſea Pztus for 
his ſon- in- law; nor in any thing did he imitate his 
father more cloſely than in his ardent zeal for free- 
dom. In the different capacities of citizen and 
ſenator, of huſband and ſon. in- law, in the diſcharge 
of every public and private duty, he had diſplayed 
2 mind firm and impartial, above the temptation of 
| Wealth, 
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wealth, or the ſuggeſtions of fear; to diligent, and 
perhaps envious, obſervers he might appear too ſo- 
licitous of fame; Hut the love-of glory will ever de 
the laſt paſſion Which the wiſe and virtuous era 
dicate. When Thraſea was the victim of the cruelty 
of Nero, Helvidius was, by the jealouſy of the 4 
rant, condemned to baniſhment“! On the acceſſion 
of Galba he was recalled from exile; and, under 
the tranſient reign of that emperor, he aſſerted the 
freedom of a Roman by the impeachment of Eptius 
Marcellus, the eloquent but unprincipled accuſer 
of Thraſea, and who, under the protection of ſuc- 
ceſſive tyrants; had accumulated a ſum equal to 
two millions and an half ſterling, in the W 6 
ble proſecution of virtue: -- | 
The irreſolution of Galba, a0 ine chitreatics of 
the ſenate, influenced Helvidius to withdraw the 
ungratefũl charge he had preferred; yet when, on 
the death of Vitellius, the congratiflations of the 
ſenate to Velſpaſian were the ſubject of 3 hs 


ne propolid that the ambaffadors ſhould be hole 
by the magiſtrates of the republic, inſtead of by 


7 ballot; ; with Thraſea and Sotanus, Veſpaſian, he 


obſerved, had lived in perſonal intimacy and friend- 
ſhip ; and though their accuſers might be permitted 
to efcape puniſhment, they ought not to be. end 
to aſpire to dignity. In reply he was admoniſhed by 
Eprius Marcellus not to obtrude his opinions on 
Veſpaſian, whoſe wiſdom and experience were ſupe- 
rior to advice; and he was reminded,” that, as the 
worſt of princes were ambitious of power without 
controul, ſo the beſt were deſirous of ſetting n ä 
to the exerciſc of liberty. 

Had Helvidius accepted the counſels of his ene- 
my, his life might have been preſerved, but his fame 
would have been obſcured, His WS: Aimpeitled 

S Him 
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him to a career more glorious and more fatal. 
The writers of a ſervile age have repreſented his 
conduct towards Veſpaſian as equally pernicious to 
himſelf as uſeleſs to his country; theſe cenſures are 
the glory of Helvidius; and they reluctantly ac- 
knowledge him the laſt of the Romans who deſerve 

to he ranked with the Caſſii and Bruti. The ſta- 
tues of thoſe illuſtrious Romans, which he preſerved 
with care, and regarded with veneration, were urged 
by Mucian as a proof of the dangerous projects he 
meditated; the ſenate conſented to pronounce the ſen- 
tence of baniſhment ; but the jealouſy or reſentment of 
Mucian was ftill unſatisfied ; an order for his death 
was extorted from V eſpaſian and haſtily executed ; 

and the tardy repentance of the emperor was in- 

capable of intercepting the mortal ſtroke, 

The enemies of Helvidius were allowed to exult. 
1 a ſhort time in his deſtruction; diſeaſe diſmiſſed 
Mucian to the grave, and diſcharged Veſpaſian from 
the importunate claims of gratitude. It is difficult 
to eonjecture what motives could have engaged 
Marcellus in his age to conſpire againſt the throne ; 
we may, however, ſafely pronounce that it was not 
the ſacred love of freedom which animated his ſordid 
boſom; the proof of his guilt is ſaid to have been 
clear; he was condemned to death by the ſenate ; and 
with his own hand he anticipated the execution of 
the 'decree. In his fate was involved Alienus Cz- 
25 the accomplice of his treaſonable deſigns, who, 

by the order of Titus, was ſtabbed at a banquet; 
and the addreſs which he had prepared for the 
preztorians, and which was found upon him, was 
the evidence of his treaſonable 2 gh 
The detection of the conſpirac of 
8 $30. Marcellus and Cæcina may ee e 


| edasthe laſt memorable event of the reign of Veſ- 


paſian. The affection of his ſubjects and the gene- 
"rea of mankind had ben the enviable re- 
ward 
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ward of ten years of imperial labour; the violent 
deaths of ſeven immediate predeceſſors were the 
conſequences, with the ſingle and doubtful ex- 
ception of Galba, of their vices. The virtues of 
Veſpaſian had ſecured him from the ſtroke of open 
violence or ſecret conſpiracy; and,. of the ſucceſ- 

ſors of Auguſtus, he alone experienced a natural 
death. A pain in his ſide had induced him to try 
the effects of his native air of Reate in the coun- 
try of the Sabines. The ravages of a dyſentery 
convinced him that his recovery was hopeleſs; yet 
he continued to adminiſter, with unremitting atten- 
tion, the affairs of the empire, until his ſtrength to- 
tally failed him. As he felt the laſt moment ra- 
pidly approached, the dignity of his ſtation ruſhed 
upon his mind: An emperor,” exclaimed. he, 
“ ought to die ſtanding ;*” and, as he endeavour- 
ed to raiſe himſelf on his feet, he expired in the 
arms of his attendants. His character has been 


preſerved in the ſhort but expreſſive deſcription of 


Pliny : © He was,” fays that amiable orator, © a 
“ man, in whom power made no alteration, except 
« in giving bim the opportunity of doing good equal 
„to his inclinations,” 7 1 | 
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v. C. $30. II was in his thirty. ninth year that 

e LIU aſcended the Roman throne ; 3 the 

ardour of youth was tempered by the experience 

of manhood ; and from his age, and a review of 

his character, the Romans might indulge the pleaſ- 
ing expectations of a Jong and Happy reign. | 
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The wit and charms of Berenice, the ſiſter of 
Agrippa, who ruled over part of Judæa, had made 
no ſlight impreſſion on the heart of Titus; that 
voluptuous princeſs, who is ſuſpected of having ſa- 
crificed her chaſtity to the inceſtuous defires of her 
brother, readily . liſtened to the paſſion of a prince, 
young, handſome and accompliſned. The toils of 
war were ſoothed by the ſmiles of beauty; the 
camp before Jeruſalem atteſted the licentious com- 

pliance of Berenice with her royal admirer; and, 
when that city was levelled by the Roman arms, 
the princeſs of Judæa accompanied to Rome the 
youthful victor. The love of "Titus was ſtill unim- 
paired, when the death of Veſpaſian called him 
to the adminiſtration of the Roman world; he 
was conſcious that the ſpirit of his ſubjects would 
have ill broked the legal elevation of a barbarian 
princeſs to the imperial bed; he reſifted the blan- 
diſhments, and even the 5 of bis inconſolable 
miſtreſs; and Berenice was diſmiſſed to lament, on 
the barren coaſt of Judera, his inexorable virtue. 

Though indefatigable in the diſpatch of buſineſs, 
yet the youth of Tirus had been ardent in the pur- 

ſuit of pleaſure; but from the moment that he 
| beheld himſelf ſole maſter of the Roman world, 

he regulated with hcnourable care the diftribution 
of his hours, and limited the magnificence of his 
entertainments; his mornings were invariably de- 
voted to the welfare of the public; his table was 
ſerved with frugal ſimplicity ; the molt virtuous of 
the ſenators were his frequent gueſts ;' and his 
ſubjects, with ſatisfaction, might acknowledge them- 
 felves ſurpaſſed in diligence and temperance by their 
ſovereign. 

Rigorous to himſelf the indulgence and e 
ey of the emperor were extended to the frailties 
and vices of others. The riotous exceftes and 


criminal Peha of Domitian had provoked, the juſt 
: indignat ON - 


example of ſeverity might have blu 
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indignation of Veſpaſian; and for a moment the 
emperor revolved the ſtern virtue of the elder Brutus. 
He was diverted from the painful ſacrifice by the 
remonſtrances of Titus: © Fleets and armies,” ſaid 
that amiable prince, © are not ſuch powerful ſup- 
<< ports to the imperial grandeur of our houſe as a 

„ numerous iſſue. Our friends and followers may 
* change with fortune; but the ties of blood can 
« alone reſiſt the ſtroke of adverſity.” Veſpaſian 
approved and applauded the counſels of his ſon ; 
but Titus had ſcarcely been inveſted with the im- 
perial purple, before he was. convinced by melan- 
choly experience how frail a barrier is kindred 
obligation to a ſoul inflamed by ambition. To diſ- 
pute the ſucceſſion of the empire on the death of 
Veſpaſian, was the firſt intention of Domitian ; and 
the venality of the pretorians encouraged him to- 
hope that they might be excited to revolt by the 
promiſe of a double gratification. But the black 
ingratitude of Domitian could only be equalled by 
his timidity; his irreſolution ſuffered the hours of 
enterpriſe to elapſe; the treaſonable negociation was 
revealed to Titus; and he pardoned, without be- 
ing able to reclaim, his unnatural brother. 

The clemertcy of Titus was not confined within 
the circle of his family; two patricians were con- 
victed of having conſpired againſt their ſovereign ; 
and the 1mperial courtiers who urged the ſalutary 

ed at the gene- 

rous reply of their prince, “ that he would ſooner 
* ſuffer death himſelf, than be the occaſion of it to 
te another.” In a private conference with the con- 
ſpirators he admoniſhed them not to hope from their 
guilty projects that empire which depended alone 
on the decrees of fate; in the public theatre he 
ſeated himſelf between them, and placed in their 
hands for their inſpection the ſwords with which 
the into: were to . His mercy and mag- 

5 nanimity 
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4 nanimity muſt be applauded ; but the humanity of 


his character is eſtabliſhed by a trait more refined 
and more affecting. On the firſt detection of the 
conſpiracy, Titus diſpatched a meſſenger to the mo- 
ther of one of the patricians, who reſided at a diſ- 
tance from Rome, to calm the fears of an anxious 
parent, by the aſſurance of the unconditional pardon 
of her ſon. e 

When reminded by his courtiers, that he had 
promiſed more to the ſolicitations of à ſupplicant 
than he could readily perform, his anſwer, * that 


* no man ought to depart from the preſence of 


ce his prince with a dejected countenance,” is per- 


haps more proper to be admired than imitated. But 


when, in a tranſient interval from beneyolence, he 
mournfully exclaimed, ** that he had loſt a day,“ he 
truly deſerved the title of The Delight of Mankind. 
hat happineſs which the Roman JJ. C. 82. 
world contemplated in the dominion of © 3. 
a mild, a juſt, and vigilant ſovereign was interrupted 


by the tremendous eruptions of a volcano, by the 


deſtructive ravages of fire, and by the contagious 
breath of peſtilence. Six miles from' the modern 


city of Naples, the ſulphureous mountain of Ve- 


ſuvius ſtill menaces the fertility of the plains be- 


neath; but it was in the firſt year of the reign of 


Titus that its rage burſt forth with a violence which 


entirely overwhelmed the flouriſhing cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, deſtroyed a conſiderable part 
of Capua and Puteoli, and was even felt on the 


diſtant ſhores of Egypt and Africa. The devaſta- 


tion which it occaſioned, and the terror it inſpired, 
can be but feebly deſcribed ; but the letter of the 
younger Pliny, with the particulars of his uncle's 
fate, who periſhed in it, is the beſt account of the 
_ firſt appearance, and rapid progreſs of the fiery 
torrent, EET 
In the aſſiduous purſuit of literary fame, the elder 


Pliny had not negle&ed to devote ſome portion of 
| "O a 
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bis time to the adminiſtration of the republic; 


thirty. ſeven books on natural hiſtory compoſe but a 


— 


imall part of his writings; and his diligence and 

capacity in the various miniſterial ſituations he had 
occupied, had ſtrongly recommended him to the 
patronage of Veſpaſian and Titus. He was with 


- the fleet at Miſenum, which he commanded, about 


the middle of Auguſt, when his attention was at- 


_ tracted by a ſmall cloud which aſcended from Mount 


Veſuvius. Tt reſembled in figure a pine-tree; for 
it hot up a great height in form of a trunk, 
which extended itſelf at the top into a ſort of 
branches; it appeared ſometimes bright, ſometimes 
dark and ſpotted, as it was either more or leſs 
impregnated with earth and cinders. 

* This extraordinary phznomenon,” ſays the 
2 Pliny, © excited the attention of my un- 

cle; he ordered a light veſſel to be got ready, 
<« and gave me the liberty, if 1 thought proper, to 
% attend him. I rather choſe to continue my 
* dies; and as he quitted the houſe he. reteived's a 
* note from Rectina, the wife of one of his in- 
„ timate friends, whoſe villa was at. the foot 'of 
$ the mountain, and who, in the deepeſt terror 
& at the danger which impended over her, en- 
“ treated his aſſiſtance. That deſign which a phi- 
* loſophical curioſity had inſpired, humanity con- 
% firmed, He ordered the gallies to put to 
* ſea, and embarked to aſſiſt the trembling inha- 
& bitants of the coaſt. He ſteered his courſe to 
„ the point of danger, whence others fled, with 


<« ſo much calmneſs and preſence of And, 


“ as to dictate his obſervations on the dreadful ; 
<< ſcene. As he approached, ſhowers of cinders, 


*V mingled with ſtones, and burning pieces of rocks, 


e fell into the veſſels. The pilot diſſuaded him 
e from advancing; but he was impelled by his 


„ friendſhip for Pomponianus, who reſided at Sta- 
al cc; * 


6. 
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bia in the gulf of Naples. He reached the villa 
of that Roman, and found him in the; greateſt 
conſternation. To diſſipate his fears, my uncle, 
with an air of unconcern, ordered the baths to 
be got ready; and after having bathed, fat down 
to ſupper with his - uſual check; or at 


leaſt, bonich is equally heroic, the appearance 
of it. The eruption from Mount Veſuvius in 
the mean time flamed out with increaſe of vio- 
lence, which the darkneſs of the night contri- 
buted to render ſtill more viſible and dreadful. 
The horror of the ſcene did not prevent him 
from retiring to ret ; the court to his apart- 
ment was quickly filled with, ſtones and alhcs.; 
and from a ſound fleep he was awakened by 
his attendants to conſult on his eſcape. / It was 
debated whether it was molt prudent to 4ruft 
to the houſes, which now ſhook from fide to 
fide, with frequent and violent concuſſions, or 
to fly to the open fields, where the calcined 
ſtones and cinders threatened deſtruction. In 
this diſtreſs they reſolved for the fields as the leſs 
dangerous ſituation of the two; a reſolution 


which, while the reſt of the company were pre-- 


cipitated into by their fears, my uncle embraced 
upon cool and deliberate conſideration. They 
went out having pillows tied upon their heads 
with napkins, their whole defence againſt the 
ſtorm of ſtones that fell around them; though 
it was now day every where elſe, with them it 


Was darker than the moſt obſcure night, except- 


ing what light proceeded from the fire and flames. 
They thought, proper to go down farther upon 
the ſhore to obſerve if they might ſafely put to 
ſea; but they found the waves {till run extremely 
« high and boiſterous... There my uncle having 
drank a draught or two of cold water, threw 
himſelf down Wen a cloth, which was ſpread for 

* him, 


— 
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40 him, when immediately the flames and a ſtrong 
„ ſmell of ſurphur, which was the forerunner 
«© of them, diſperſed the reſt of the company, 
and obliged him to riſe. He raiſed himſelf 
„ with the aſſiſtance of two of his ſervants, and 
„ inſtantly fell down dead, ſuffocated 3 by 
„ the groſs and noxious vapour.“ 

Such, according to the account of his nephew, 
was the fate of the elder Pliny, the victim of a 
calamity which deſtroyed ſo many populous cities, 
and involved a moſt beautiful, country in ruins, 
The benevolent foul of Titus was pierced by the 
miſery of his ſubje&s ; he flew to their aſſiſtance ; 
and the imperial treaſury was opened to their wants; 
from the pious care he was recalled by the me- 
lancholy intelligence of a fire which had broke out 
in Rome, and burned three days, and nights, with 

deſtructive violence. The pantheon, the library 
which had been erected to the memory of Octavia, 
and the capitol which ſo lately had riſen from its 
ruins, were reduced to an heap of aſhes. It was 
ſucceeded by a furious plague, which raged through- 
out Italy with ſuch malignity that for ſome time 
ten thouſand perſons are ſaid to have died daily i in 
Rome alone. 

Amidſt every ſcene of! diſtreſs Titus approved 
himſelf the father of his people; the infection yielded 
to the ſkill of the phyſicians, or expired with the 
change of ſeaſons; the ſplendour of the capital 
was reſtored by new buildings ; the lofles of every 
individual was accurately calculated, and liberally 
compenſated ; the furniture of the imperial palaces 
was applied to decorate the temples and public 
edifices; and the dedication of the amphitheatre, 
the remains of which poſterity ſtill admire, ſerved 
to raiſe the drooping ſpirits of the Romans. To 
| borrow the words of the elegant and ingenious au- 
thor of the Decline and Fall of the Roman * 
4 * it 


A 
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4e It was a building of an elliptic figure, five hun- 
dred and ninety-four feet in length, and four hun- 
dred and fixty-ſeven in breadth, founded on four- 
ſcore arches, and riſing with four ſucceſſive orders 
of achitecture to the height of one hundred and 
forty feet. The outſide of the edifice was erected 


with marble, and decorated with ſtatues; the ſſopes | 


of the vaſt concave which formed the inſide, were 


filled and ſurrounded with ſixty. or eighty rows of 


ſeats of marble likewiſe, covered with cuſhions, 
and capable of receiving with eaſe above fourſcore 
thouſand ſpectators. Sixty-four vomitories, for by 
that name the doors were very aptly diſtinguiſhed, 
poured forth the immenſe multitude. And the 
entrances, paſſages, and ſtair-caſes were. contrived 
with ſuch exquiſite ſkill, that each perſon, whether 
of the ſenatorial, the equeſtrian, or plebeian order, 
arrived at his deſtined place without trouble or 
confuſion. Nothing was omitted which in any re- 
ſpect could be ſubſervient to the convenience and 
—. 45 of the ſpeQators. They were protected 
from the ſun and rain by an ample canopy OCCa- 
ſionally drawn over their heads. The air was con- 
tinually refreſhed by the playing of fountains, and 
profuſely impregnated by the grateful ſcent of aro- 
matics. In the centre of the edifice, the arena, or 
ſtage, was ſtrewed with the fineſt ſand, and ſuc- 
ceſlively aſſumed the moſt different forms. At one 

moment it ſeemed to riſe out of the earth like the 
garden of Heſperides, and was afterwards broken 
into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The ſub- 
terraneous pipes conveyed an inexhauſtible ſupply 
of water; and what had juſt before appeared a le- 
vel plain might be foddenly converted into a wide 
lake covered with armed veſſels, and repleniſhed 
with the monſters of the deep.“ 

Amidſt theſe ſplendid ſpectacles the IT. C. 842 
| mind of Titus was oppreſſed by anxiety ; _ 8 


the 
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the tears that he ſhed' on the laſt day of the games 
have been attributed to a preſage of his approach- 
ing end; but it is more probable that his ſorrows 
flowed from x purer ſource ; and that he could not 


but in ſecret lament His ineffectual labours to ſe- 


cure the happineſs of his people: a tranſient reign 


- of little more than two years had been a conſtant 


* Y Zin 


ſtroggle againſt the rage of the elements, and 
the adverſe decrees of providence; and a ſuperſti- 
tious people, {tilt ſmarting beneath calamity, ob- 
ſerved in terror a dark cloud of ſiniſter omens and 
prodigies. A peal of thunder in the midſt of a clear 
ſky, a victim that had fled from the altar, were conſi- 
dered as portents peculiarly inuaſpicious to Titus; 
and, if we can credit the authority of Seutonius, that 
prince acknowledged the certain ſigns of his im- 
pending fate; a leſs equivocal denunciation of dan- 
ger might have been drawn from the black am- 


dition of his unnatural brother. In his progreſs 


to Reate, the place of his nativity, the emperor 
was ſeized with a burning fever; and ſo rapid were 
the effects of poiſon or diſeaſe, that in a few days he 
expired amidit the tears and lamentations of his 
ſubjects: in his laſt moments he regretted his pre- 
e end; and declared that in the whole courſe 


of his life he recollectèd but one action of which 
he repented; ; that action has eluded the conjectures 
of his contemporaries; but, whatever were his 


frailties before his acceſſion to empire, a reign of 


active benevolence left his people the melancholy 
remembrance of virtues which they had been per- 


_ mitted fo ſhort a time to u and were condemn- 


ed ſo ſoon to deplore. 
| Thoſe virtues were the objects of 
U. C. 833, 837. 
contempt and ridicule to his unworthy 


ſucceſſor, who openly boaſted, that to him alone his 


tarher and his brother were tidebted for the em- 


pire. Yet aa a. tyranny of fifteen years = 
life 
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life of Domitian was protected by the merits of 
his immediate predeceſſors: : and it was not until a 
long ſeries of vice ard inhumanity had exhauſted 
their patience, that the Romans armed their hands 
againſt the fon of Veſpaſian, and the brother” of 
. 

An indifferent poet, but dexterous archer, ME 
on ly in the expenſive, article of building that Do- 
mitian affected to rival or excel Veſpaſian and 
Titus ; but the works of the latter were ſacred td 
utility or magnificence, while the undertakings of 
the former betrayed a taſte wild and "frivolous. 
According to Plutarch he expended” in the gilding 
of the capitol alone a ſum exceeding two 1 
ſterling; yet his own palace far ſurpaſſed the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Capitolinus in ſplendour; and it. 
ſeemed his paſſion to change whatever he touched 
to gold and precious ſtones. 

Rome might have excuſed the extravagance, but 
ſhe could not be inſenſible to the cruelty of Ho- 
mitian; unfortunately for his ſubjects ke new em- 
peror deſpiſed the mild virtues of Titus, and panted 
after the character of inexorable ſeverity. Even 
in an able prince the eager purſuit of juſtice may 
degenerate into a blind and furious paſſion; but 
in a weak and blood. thirſty tyrant it mult ever be 
the ſource of indiſcriminate deſtruQtion. It was 
by the number of his executions that Domitian aſ- 
pired to the reputation of inflexible rigout; and 
innocence was ſoon confounded with guilt in the 
long liſt of his ſanguinary proſcriptions. His' very 
amuſements were prompted by an inhuman diſpo- 
fition; even the inſect race did not elude his dili- 
gent perſecution; ; and the well-known anſwer of 
Vibius Criſpus, when aſked if any body was with 
the emperor, “ No, not even a fly,” atteſts the 
manner in which Domitian beguiled bis leiſure 
hours. 5 | 
The 
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Ihe madneſs of Caligula was imitated by Domi. 
tian, and he trampled with wanton arrogance on the 
religious prejudices of his ſubjects: he aſſumed his 
ſtation among the tutelar gods of Rome; and the 
innumerable victims that were facrificed before his 
ſtatues and on his altars, became no inconſiderable 
tax on the Roman people. 

His impious deſire to be numbered among the 
deities was ſucceeded by his more rational am- 
bition to be ranked among the conquerors of the 
earth. But the ſavage tyrant of a proſtrate capi- 
tal trembled amidſt the hoſtile woods of a fierce 
and warlike enemy. He had ſcarcely croſſed the 
Rhine to humble the martial pride of Catti, be- 
fore he haſtened to ſeeure himſelf from danger 
within the limits of the peaceful province of Gaul; 
the honours of triumph were proſtituted to an in- 
glorious expedition which had been undertaken 
without an injury, and was terminated without an 
action; and the deteſtation of Domitian was ming- 
led with contempt. 3 
Yet while confined in his palace the timid and 
inhuman emperor felt the terrors that he inſpired ; 
his fleets, venturing to explore an unknown and 
dangerous navigation, diſplayed the Roman arms 
round every part of the Britiſh iſland; and his 
legions, under the command of Agricola, defeated 
the collected force of the Caledonians at the foot of 
the Grampian hills. The majeſty of the empire, 
deſerted by her ſovereign, was vindicated by her 
general; and the declining age of Rome liſtened 
with fond admiration to the exploits of an hero, 
worthy of the moſt virtuous and independent æra of 
the republic. „ . 

Cnæus Julius Agricola was born in the modern 
city of Frejus, and was the ſon of the ſenator Ju- 
lius Grecinus, who fell the victim of his integrity 

under the bloody reign of Caligula. The infant 
| | N ſtudies 
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ſtudies of Agricola were directed by his mother Ju- 
lia Procila, a lady of ſingular diſcretion and chaſ- 
tity. - From the purſuit of philoſophy, he was ſum- 
moned by- the ſound of arms, and under Suetonius 
Paulinus, he acquired in Britain the rudiments of 
war. With the eſteem of that celebrated com- 
mander he returned, to Rome; and in a marriage 
with Domitia Decidiana laid the foundation of his 
future grandeur and happineſs. The illuſtrious 
deſcent of Domitia was adorned by the qualities of 
her perſon and mind; and in her unanimity with 
her ' huſband, a licentious people could not but 
applaud the conjugal -virtues which they diſdained 
to practiſe. ' As quezſtor in Aſia, Agricola reſiſted 
with equal firmneſs the wealth of the provincials, 
and the corrupt propoſals of their governor Titia- 
nus; in à life of retirement he eluded the jealouſy of 
Nero and under the ſhort reign of Galba, he ful- 
filled, with impartial aſſiduity, the invidious duty of 
tracing the ſacred offerings of the temples, which 
had been abandoned by the late tyrant to the ſoli- 
citations of his worthleſs minions. But his diligence - 
was checked, and his domeſtic felicity ſeverely 
wounded by the acceſſion of Otho ; the adherents of 
Otho, in ravaging the coaſt of Liguria, ſurpriſed 
and plundered the ſeat of Agricola, and maſlacred 
his mother; as the pious fon haſtened to perform 
the funeral obſequies to his unfortunate parent, he 
received the intelligence that Veſpaſian had aſſumed 
the imperial purple; he eſpouſed with alacrity the 
cauſe of that prince; and his zeal was rewarded by 
Mucian with the command of the twentieth legion; 
he was by the gratitude and diſcernment of Veſpafian 
1uccefhively inveſted with the dignity of patrician, 
intruſted with the government of the province of 
Aquitaine, and aſſociated to the honours of the con- 
ſulſhip; and no ſooner had the term of his magiſ- 
Vo“. II. N FI. tracy 
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tracy expired than he was appointed to the admini- 
ſtration of the turbulent iſland of Britain. 
Neither the captivity of Caractacus, nor the death 
off Boadicia, had ſubdued the independent ſpirits 
of the Britons. The warlike tribes of the Silures 
had again riſen in arms; and on the north of the 
iſland the hardy Brigantes had encountered the le- 
gions in many a long and obſtinate conflict; 
the former had been chaſtiſed by the {kill and 
courage of Julius Frontinus ; the latter had been 
broken by the valour of Petilius Cerealis ; their 
ſubmiſſion however was but recent; and they ra- 
ther waited till the weakneſs of a Roman gover- 
nor might encourage them to erect the ſtandard of 
independence, than PREMLY acquieſced under the 
yoke, 
Such was the ſtate of the iſland 
n 86. * when Agrippa aſſumed the admini- 
ſtration of it; a detachment. of cavalry had been 
ſurpriſed and ſlaughtered by the natives of North 
Wales; but the victors were not permitted long to 
exult in their ſucceſs; at the head of the moſt ac- 
tive of the legionaries, Agricola preſſed forward to 
vengeance; and the loſs of the Romans was -ef- 
faced by the almoſt entire deſtruction of the Ordo- 
vicians. who had been the authors of it. 
Conſcious that the Britons could alone be awed, 
and the renown of the Romans maintained, by 
vigour and rapidity, from the bloody. chaſtiſement of | 
the Ordovicians, Agricola directed his march to- 
wards the weſtern extremity of the 2 From 
the invaſion of the iſland of Angleſea, Suetonius 
Paulinus had been recalled by the unwelcome in- 
telligence of a general revolt; and without ſhips 
'or tranſports the ardour of Agricola meditated the 
hardy enterpriſe. He ſelected the boldeſt of the 
_ auxiliaries, men accuſtomed to ſwim with their 
| "7.79. 2 MOTIES 
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borſes the moſt rapid rivers ; theſe. explored with 
venturous ſteps the for Is, or committed themſelves 
undauntedly to the waves; their ſtrength and dex- 
terity enabled them to reach the oppolite ſhore. 
The natives were aſtoniſhed and OW 5 by their 
impetuous charge; they ſubmitted to an enemy to 
whoſe genius the ſea. itſelf appeared but a feeble 
barrier; and the martial fame of Agricola was eſ- 
tabliſhed by the celerity and ſucceſs of his firſt 
meaſures. - 

To perpetuate by policy that dominion which ke 
had acquired by arms, was the honourable object 
of the peaceful, labours of Agricola; and his fe- 


putation as a conſummate general was not ſuperior 


to the applauſe; that he extorted as a. prudent and 
virtuous; governor, His lenient hand was ftretched 
out to heal the wounds which had been inflicted 
by the rapacity of his predeceſſors; and the ſource 
of diſaffection and revolt were extinguithed. by a 
mild and impartial, adminiſtration. Inſtead of aban- 
doning the people he had conquered to the luſt 


and avarice of his favourites, he ſeverely guarded = 


. himſelf againſt the intereſted inf Invations of his de- 
pendents ; and neither the officers of his houſe- 
hold nor his freedmen were permitted to enter into 
any, public department; ; he regulated every military 
promotion with the ſtricteſt regard to merit; and 
penetrating and indefatigable, he examined in per- 
ſon every camp. and ſtation; but it was to reclaim 
the Britons, from a life, of. turbulent freedom to the 
. bleſſings of peace; that his abilities were chiefly ex- 
'erted ; by his liberality and influence houſes and 


temples aroſe amidſt the groves of the Druids; 


the opulent were perſuaded to conſume in public 
buildings, that wealth which might have been de- 
voted to re. aſſert the independence of their country; 
the children of the moſt noble families were in- 


— 


Atruted by his care in the liberal arts; the Latin 
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tongue age: Roman dreſs were generally adopted; 

Juxury ſoon followed; and in the indulgence of their 

baths and banquets the . oped beneath the 

the ſhackles of their ſervitude. _ | 

_ In fix years of laborious. PP the Rüden 
arms had 7 to and ſubdued the ferocious 


the name of the Friths of Sn 5 that 
line, the 'Caledonians, whoſe yellow hair and large 
limbs, have ſuggeſted their deſcent from the bar- 
barians of Germany, were rouſed by native valour 
to reſiſt the progreſs of the martial invaders. At 
the foot of the Grampian hills, which ariſe in the 
modern county of Perth, the Caledonian monarch 
Galgacus aſſembled his hardy warriors; he ex- 
horted them to recollect that only ſeas and rocks 
remained behind them; and it was on that ſpot 
they muſt conquer or periſn. That it was a vain 
hope to diſarm by ſubmiſſion the pride of the 
Romans, who termed ſpoil and ſlaughter govern- 
ment, and devaſtation -pcace. The Brigantes, under 
a woman, defeated their legions, and levelled their 
camps; and had not they, intoxicated with ſucceſs, 
funk into floth, they might for ever have thrown 
off the yoke of ſervitude. Their example, he ob- 
ſerved, ought to animate the” Caledonians, who 
might fuſtly eſteem themſelves the nobleſt of the 
Britons; “ The temerity of our enemies, has de- 
„ livered them, exclaimed he, into our hands ; 
«* a feeble band, they gaze with diſmay on an un- 
ce known. region, on our gloomy hills and wintry 
"<>" KY; One victory completes their deſtruction ; 
„e their forts are without garriſons,” their cities 
DR without concord; and while the people are averſe 
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te to obedience, the magiſtrates rule with injuſtice; 
& whether you ſhall ſwell the number of the op- 
< preſſed, or avenge their wrongs, it is this field 
* 'muſt: determine; prepare therefore for battle; 
and as you advance look back to the renown” of 
* your anceſtors, and look forward to the inde- 
“ pendence of your poſterity.” 

The tumultuous acclamations of a karbirivla hoſt 
were not capable of diſconcerting the ſteady va- 
lour of the Romans. Ihe ſkill and conduct of 
Agricola were approved in the bloody conflict; 
the furious onſet of the Caledonians was repulſed ; 
they were confounded by'the regular evolutions of 
their adverſaries; their armed chariots were driven 
back, and carried diſmay and ſlaughter through 
their broken ranks. Only thręe hundred and forty 
Romans periſhed on a field which was ſtrewed with 
ten thouſand Caledonians. Night alone cloſed the 
carnage; but the dawn of day revealed to Agricola 

the extent of his victory. A profound ſilence reign- 
ed over the hills which had ſo lately reſounded with 
the diſſonant ſhouts of the barbarians; the ſolitary 
glens: and mountains, the thick {ſmoke that aroſe 

om their huts, which they had abandoned in their 
flight to the flames, checked the purſuit of the 
victors; as their general ſlowly led back his tri- 
umphant legions, the Britons in his gradual march 
admired and acknowledged the Roman arms and 
diſcipline; and Agricola already revolved the deſign 
of completing his ſucceſs by the reduction of Ireland, 


for which, in his opinion, one legion and a few | 


auxiliaries would have been ſufficient. The weſt. 
ern iſland might have been improved into a valuable 
poſſeſſion, and the Britons would have worn their 
chain with leſs reluQance, if the proſpect and ex- 
ample of freedom had on every ſide Been removed 
from before os eyes. 255 
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E195 But the recall of Agrippa difap- 
ee 844 pointed for ever this extenſive ſcheme 
of conqueſt. His ſuperior merit had excited the 


jealouſy of Domitian; nor could the Roman em- 


peror compare without ſome ſenſe of ſhame his ig- 
noble expedition againſt the Catti, to the achieve 
ments of his general in Britain. The triumphal or- 
naments and a ſtatue crowned with laurel, were 


the rewards of the martial labours and prompt obe- 


dience of Agricola; and in a life of private virtue - 
he happily eluded the deadly ſuſpicions of the ty-. 
rant; nine years after his return he expired at 
Rome in peaceful enjoyment of his fame and for- 
tune; his laſt words expreſſed his ſatisfaction that a 


violent death had not added to the crimes of Do- 


mitian; and the emperor exulted in his will, which 

named him jointly as his heir with his wife and 

daughter, without reflecting, it is only to a corrupt 

prince that a juſt father bequeaths his property. 

v. C. 835 841. While Agricola was condemned to 
: languiſh in inactivity, the Romans 

beheld with indignation the ſecurity of their empire 


violated by the ravages of the barbarians from be- 
yond the Danube. The Dacians occupied the coun- 


try between the Neiſter, the Tibiſcus, the Lower Da- 
nube, and the Euxine ſea. To their natural ſtrength 
and fierceneſs they added a contempt for life, which 


was derived from a warm perſuaſion of the immortali- 


ty and tranſmigration of the foul. Their incufions 
had been ſucceſſively checked b Tiberius, and by 
Mucian on the acceſſion of Velpal an; but under the 
feeble adminiſtration of Domitian, their hoſtile en- 
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open battle Oppius Sabinus, and Corntlins Fuſcus, 
who ſucceſſively commanded the legions of Meta, 
and diffuſed the terror of their name to the- gates 
of Rome. To oppole theſe formidable invaders Do- 
mitian himſelf took the field; but his timid ſpirit 
dreaded an encounter with the ferocious barbarians ; 
he halted in the capital of Mæſia, and ſuffered the 
harveſt of victory and renown to be reaped by his 
lieutenant Julian. The Dacians were broken after 
an obſtinate and bloody conteſt ; but the ſpirit of 
Decebalus roſe ſuperior to defeat ; he appeared again 
in arms; refuſed to proſtitute his dignity by pre- 
ſenting himſelf at Rome; improved with dexterity | 
the misfortunes of the Romans, who engaged in an 
unſucceſsful war with the Marcomanni, and extort- 
ed from the timid Domitian a confiderable ſam of 
money as the price of that peace which he himſelf 
would with any other adverſary have willingly 
purchaſed. ' The vanquiſhed emperor returned to 
triumph at Rome; and the ſurname of Dacicus, . 
which he aflumed as his glory, has been tranf- 
mitted to poſterity as his immortal reproach. 
Contemptible to the foreign ene- 17 2 5 
mies of the republic, Domitian was 1 
terrible to his own ſubjects. In his late expedition 
he had exhauſted the provinces he marched to pro- 
tect; and if his rapacity was inſatiate his effemi- 
nacy was degrading; the legions could not reſtrain 
their ſcorn at their unworthy leader, who repoſed in 
his litter, or, extended at eaſe on his couch in his 
purple galley, floated down the Rhine and the Da- 
nube, and complained that his reſt was interrupted 
by the ſound of the oars; but in his capital he 
emerged from his indolence, to invade the peace of 
his people; and the tyrant, who trembled at the 
diſtant din of arms, could gaze with horrid ſatiſ- 
faction on the xing pangs * of the n to his 
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The loyalty of his ſubjects pave way at length 
to indignation ; on the banks of the Rhine, 4 us 
Antonius, at the head of two legions, erected the 
ſtandard of revolt, and ſummoned to his afſiſtance 
the barbarians of Germany. Domitian heard with 
terror the unwelcome intelligence, and reluctantly 
prepared to contend for his empire in arms; the ſe- 
nate were cemmanded to attend the camp of their 
jealous tyrant, and the prætorians were allured by 
extraordinary donatives, to devote their valour to 
his defence. Eut the march of Demitian was ar- 
reſted by the tidings that Antonius was no more. 
Before the Germans could join him he was defeated 


and ſlain by Appius Maximus, whoſe conduct ſcems 


rather to have been influenced by diſtruſt of the Ger- 
mans than attachment to Domitian. 

| On the field of battle the magna- 
84 995 nimous victor, without conſulting 
Domitian, deſtroyed the correſpondence of Anto- 
nius, but the loſs of the papers was amply ſupplied 
by the indefatigable jealouſy of the tyrant. Who- 


ever was obnoxious for virtue or dignity was con- 


ſidered as the aſſociate of Antonius. Helvidius 
Priſcus, the ſecond victim of that name, was ſacrificed 


to his hereditary love of freedom, and the renown 


of his father; the friendſhip of Ryſticus Arulænus 


for Thraſea, and his veneration for the memory of 


that illuſtrious Roman, were his real crimes ; He- 
rennius Senecio had pleaded the cauſe of an injur- 
ed province with manly and indignant eloquence z 
and he was involved in the ſame deſtruction with 
Helvidius and Ruſticus. None eſcaped whom the 
Aighteſt ſuſpicion copld accuſe. The ſea, ſays Ta- 
citus, was covered with exiles ; the rocks were 
ſtained with their blood; but it was in the capital 
that cruelty ſeemed to rage without controul. It 
was treaſonable to be noble or rich; to have been 


„ or devoid of - honours ; but of all, virtue 
way 
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was the certain ſource of deſtruction. Nor were 
the iniquities of the informers more hateful than 
the inſulting magnificence of their rewards. To 
Jome were imparted the ſacred dignity of pontiff, 
or the honours of conſul ; others were ſent with the 
characters of procuz rators to oppreſs the provinces, 
or were preferred to the confidence of their prince 
at home, and ſcattered throughout terror and hatred. 
Slaves were ſuborned againſt their maſters, freed- 
men againſt their patrons, and ſuch as had no enemies 
were betrayed and undone by their friends. The ſe- 
nate was beſieged by an armed and ruffian band, the 
miniſters of the tyrant's vengeance. Every ſigh that 
eſcaped them was recorded; and eve ry look was ſcru- 
tinized by the malignant and menacing eye of their 
oppreſſor. None ſpoke, none opened their mouths, 
but thoſe to whoſe unfortunate lot it fell to be firſt 
aſked their opinions; the reſt afſented with a nod, 
though with the utmoſt grief of heart and horror 5 | 
mind; what the firſt ſaid was agreed to by all, 
though all diſliked it, and none more than him 
who propoſed it; for fuch were the unhappy times, 
that what paſſed with the appearance of univerſal 
| approbation, was generally moit obnoxious, 
It was from Grecian philoſophy that the Romans 
had imbibed the juſteſt and molt liberal notions of 
the dignity of hyman nature, and the origin of 
civil ſociety. The ſyſtem of Zeno, which inculecat- 
ed the love of virtye and the contempt of life, was 
moſt invidious to a profligate tyrant, whoſe de- 
baucheries diſgraced the purple, and who could 
hope to reign only as long as he was feared. Vet, 
in his vengeance every ſect was included; and the 
ſame year that was ſtained with the murders of 
Priſcus and Ruſticus, witneſſed the expulſion of the 
hilolophers from Rome and Italy, as if Domitian 
was defirous of removing from his fight every thing 


that was worthy and honeſt. 
From 
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From the death of Auguſtus, Veſ- 
5 FPS. aſian and Titus alone had ruled the 
Roman world with moderation and clemency, and 
they alone had experienced a natural death. The 
example. of his father and brother might have ad- 
moniſhed Domitian had he been capable of inſtruc- 
tion; but he ruſhed headlong to deſtruction; and 
his vices at length recoiled en his own head. In 
the reign of his father he had raviſhed from the 
bed of Zlius Lama, his wife Domitia Longina, a 
falacious and daring woman, whoſe appetite for 
ſenſual pleaſures long enabled her to preſerve an 
- aſcendancy over the mind of her imperial conſort. 
The youth and beauty of the player Paris, had in- 
flamed the laſcivious defires of Domitia ; and it is 
probable that her adulterous paſſion had not efcaped 
the obſervation of the emperor, It was the cuſtom 
of the tyrant to inſcribe in his tablets the names 
of thoſe whoſe deaths he' meditated ; the memo- 
rial had been left negligently on a able ; and by 
a child at play was brought to Domitia ; ſhe read 
with terror and aſtoniſhment her own name; ſhe 
ſhewed the liſt to Norbanus and Petronius, the 
pretorian præfects, and to Parthenius the imperial 
chamberlain, who beheld with indignation themſelves 
inſerted in the bloody ſcroll. Their confederacy 
was cemented by fear and reſentment; the death 
of the tyrant was reſolved ; and the execution of 
the enterpriſe was devolved on Stephanus, a freed- 
man of Domutilla, the niece of the emperor, but 
who, after witneſſing the execution of her huſband, 
in exile lamented her deſcent from the Flavian 
houſe. - The wrongs of his miſtreſs armed the hand 
of Stephanus; he was introduced to the emperor 
by Parthenius, and as Domitian attentively peruſed 
an account of a fiftitious conſpiracy he fell the 
victim of a real one. He received the dagger of 
See 


NN 
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98 in his groin; yet he till ſtruggled againſt 
his fate; and while he endeavoured. to! wreſt the 
weapon from the aſſaſſin, he called aloud for ſuc- 
- cour. Parthenius, with a choſen band, inſtantly; 
ruſhed to the aſſiſtance of his aſſociate; Domitian 
fell pierced with innumerable wounds; his guards 
arrived to behold his bleeding carcaſe, and to 
avenge his murder; and the unfortunate Stephanus 
was extended by their fury a mangled corple before 
the lifeleſs body of the emperor. 
A cloud of preſages have been preſerved ky Dion 
Caſſius and Suetonius, as announcing the fate of 
Domitian; but the molt remarkable circumſtance 
they relate is, that Appollonius Tyanæus, on the 
day that Domitian was killed, diſcourſing to a nu- 
merous aſſembly at Epheſus, pauſed, and Tſaddenly 
exclaimed, ©* Courage, Stephanus, ſtrike home; 
the aſtoniſhment of the multitude was increaſed by 
the exhortation to reſume their courage, for the 
tyrant was no more. Without preſuming at the 
diſtance of eighteen centuries accurately to inveſti- 
gate the ſuſpicious narrative, it muſt be obſerved 
that Apollonius was one of thoſe pretenders to 
Philoſophy, of which modern times are not entirely 
deſtitute, who viſit every court, and by the ſubtilty 
of their intrigues ſubſtantiate their claims to preter- 
natural knowledge. He had excited Galba to revolt 
againſt Nero; had appeared at Rome in the midſt 
of the perſecution of his ſect; had maintained an 
intimate correſpondence with the moſt illuſtrious 
omans; and had moſt probably himſelf animated 
the ſpirit of Stephanus. The meaſures of the con- 
ſpirators were taken with deliberation; had the 
deteſtation of the tyrant delivered them from the 
neceſſity of extraordinary caution, and allowed them 
to communicate their intentions to their diſtant aſ- 
ſociates. The attempt of Apollonius was hardy; 
; a variety 
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a variety of circumſtances might have intercepted 

the ſtroke ; but much muſt be hazarded to attain 

the character of a prophet ; and while unfortunate 
redictions are conſigned to oblivion, thoſe which are 
apply — are carefully recorded. 
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ſenate purſued the memory of Do- 


mitian were their own reproach, who had ſo long 
abjeMy endured his iron ſway ; but their unani- 
mous approbation of Marcus Cocceius Nerva as 
his ſucceſſor, was the beſt proof how ſeverely they 
had Tultered Hom the W rage e of the tyrant. 1 
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The Nalouſy with which Rome had hitherto 


bolt Bed to her own ſons the imperial purple, 


yielded to the mild virtues of Nerva, who was 


born at Narni in Umbria, and whoſe family were 
originally of the iſland of Crete; his youth and 
manhood ſeem to have been paſſed in the indefati- 
gable practice of private benevolence; yet even 
his humanity had not been thought unworthy of 
Puniſhment by the ſavage Domitian; after having 


twice enjoyed the honours of the conſulſbip he 


was baniſhed by that prince to Tarentum; and had 
probably but lately returned from exile, when at 
the advanced age of ſeventy- one years he was called 
to the adminiſtration of the Roman world; that 


ſtation had already been promiſed to the auſpicious - 


influence of his . nativity, by the profeſſors of aſtro- 
logy; and Domitian, who himſelf was the ſlave of 
the ſcience, was only . diverted. from ordering the 
immediate execution of Nerva, by the humane re- 


preſentations of an artful aſtrologer, who aſſured 


him the infirmities of the aged Patrician would in 
a few days render violence unneceſlary. _ 

It is probable that Nerva rather ſecretly approv- 
e. than avowedly engaged, in the deſign of the 
conſpirators ; ; the natural. goodneſs of his diſpoſi- 
tion, and the attachment of Petronius Secundus, 
one of the prætorian præfects, recommended him 
as the molt worthy to aſcend the vacant throne 
the ſenate had confirmed the choice with loud and 
fincere acclamations ; but the prætorians only yield- 
ed to the promiſe of a liberal donative, and ſtill 
cheriſhed the grateful remembrance of the un- 


bounded liberality of Domitian. 


Among the crowd who preſſed forwards to adore 
the fortune of the new emperor, the addreſs of 
Atrius Antonius, who:had long lived in the ſtrict- 
eſt intimacy with Nerva, has been preſerved by its 
ſingularity, and ** have conveyed no uſeleſs ad- 

monition 
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monition to the ambitious. 6. 1..am come,” ſaid 
he, with the reſt, to congratulate the ſenate, 
ce the people of Rome, and the provinces, upon 
+ your advancement to your preſent exalted ſta. 
« tion; but to you I cannet pay the ſame compli» 
ment, who, after having by your wiſdom and virtue 
<< eſcaped the rage of ſo many wicked princes, plunge 
4 yourſelf into new troubles and dangers ; and ex- 

* poſe yourſelf to the clamorous reproaches of 
<-{elfiſh and inſatiate friends, and the deadly ſnares 
of implacable enemies.“ The event approved 
the judgment of Arrius; the happineſs of the Ro- 
man world was diligently cultivated by Nerva; 
but his own peace was the facrifice to the angry 
paſſions of the licentious ſoldiers. 

The firſt care of the new emperor was to heal 
the wounds which had been inflicted by the cruelty 
or rapacity of his predeceſſor. The exiles were 
recalled to. their houſes and reinſtated in their pro- 
perties by a prince who had himſelf taſted of the 
miſeries of exile; the crime of Licinianus, who had 
been baniſhed for violating the chaſtity of a veſtal, 
exempted him alone from the general indulgence ; 
and- the lenity rather than the ſeverity of the empe- 
ror may be cenſured, who limited his freedom to 
the iſland of Sicily. 

The moſt illuſtrious Romans had fallen victims 
to the law which protected the majeſty of the prince; 
but the ſecurity of Nerva was his virtuous admini- 
{tration ; and it was on the integrity of his own 
conduct that he repoſed his confidence; he aboliſh- 
ed the odious ſtatute pregnant with accuſations 
and deſtruction; nor could the conſpiracy of Cal- 
purnius Craſſus influence bim to violate the oath, 
which he ſolemnly pronounced on his acceſſion, ne- 
ver to ſtain the purity of his reign with the blood 
of a ſenator. Tarentum might be conſidered rather 

ASA retreat than a ſcene of exile to Craſſus; and 
a the 
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the clemency of Nerva withſtood the reproach of 
Julius Fronto, “ that it was almoſt as bad to live 
under a ptince who ſuffered with impunity 

every thing, as under the controul of a | tyrant 
who would permit nothing.“ 

If the virtue of Nerva could reſiſt the emotions 
of reſentment, it was not likely to yield to the 
ſuggeſtions of intereſt. Julius Atticus, an Athe- 
nian citizen, was lineally deſcended from Cimon and 
Miltiades, Thefeus, and Cecrops, acus and Ju- 
piter; but the poſterity of ſo many gods and he- 
Toes was fallen into the moit abject ſtate; and At- 
ticus muſt have ended his life in poverty and con- 
tempt had he not diſcovered an immenſe treaſure 
buried under an old houfe, the laſt remains of his 
patrimony. According to the rigour of the law, 
the emperor might have aſſerted his claim, and the 
prudent Atticus prevented by a frank confeſſion 
the officiouſneſs of informers. But Nerva refuſed 
to accept any part of it, and commanded him to 
uſe, without fcruple, the preſent of fortune. The 
cautious Athemian ſtill inſiſted that the treaſure 
was too conſiderable for a ſubject, and that he knew 
not bow to uſe it. Abuſe it, then, was the reply of 
the geod-natured-monarch, for it is your own. At- 
ticus yielded to his commands, but was not in- 
fluenced by this laſt inſtruction; and under the 
tucceſſors of Nerva, the numerous public edifices 
which were conſtructed by his magnificence prove 
bow worthy he was of the imperial liberality. 
© The reputation of Nerva was eſtabliſhed by the 
mildneſs with which he exerciſed power, and the 
fame of Virginius Rufus has been perpetuared by 
the firmneſs with which he rejected it. The legi- 
ons of the Rhine, and the army at Bedriacum after 
the death of Otho, had urged him even with mena- 
ces to accept the imperial purple. But he diſdained 
10 countenance by his example the licence of the 


ſoldiers; his moderation had protected him from 
5 
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the jealouſy of Vitellivs, and- the cruelty of Do- 
mitian; he expired of a natural death under the 
adminiſtration of Nerva, who had long known and 
reſpected his virtues ; 3 fortunate even after life, 
ſince his funeral oration was pronounced by the 
celebrated hiſtorian Cornelius Tacitus. 

That daring and licentious ſpirit which Virgi- 
nius had laboured to repreſs, afflicted the declining 
age of Nerva. The infirm and feeble emperor was 

incapable of ſtruggling with the inſolence of the 
legions; but it was in the prætorian camp that 
the angry paſſions of the ſoldiers raged with the 
greateſt violence. Thoſe favoured bands, more 
turbulent in peace than terrible in war, were in- 
flamed by Z#lianus Caſperius, who had rioted in 
the profuſion of Domitian, and called to mind with 
concern the double privileges of rapacity and pro- 
digality. The prætorians ſhared the regret and the 
reſentments of their commander; their imperious 
clamours demanded the immediate esecution of 
the murderers of Domitian. Humanity and grati- 
tude confirmed the oppoſition of Nerva : and while 
he expoſed his breaſt to the ſwords of the enraged 
ſoldiers, he entreated them to ſatiate their fury in 
his blood, and ſpare thoſe to whom he was in- 
debted for the empire. The lawleſs inſurgents de- 
ſpiſed his authority, and were deaf to his ſolicita- 
tions; they ſeized Petronius Secundus, and Par- 
thenius, maſſacred them in the preſence of the em- 
peror, and diſplayed their heads in barbarous tri- 
umph through the capital. 

Convinced by painful experience of his own weak- 
neſs, it was by the choice of a bold and vigorous col- 
league, that Nerva hoped to controul the fierce mul- 
titude, and reſtore that diſcipline which had rendered 
the Romans the terror and ſovereigns of ſo many 


powerful nations, 'T hough he had ſeveral relations, 
vor. be 
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he preferred merit to conſanguinity ; and in ths 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, with a loud and 
ſteady voice, he proclaimed, that, with a ſincere wiſh 
for the proſperity of the ſenate and people of Rome, 
and in earneſt expectation that the choice would 
prove fortunate to them and himſelf, he received 
Marcus Ulpius 'Frajan as his adopted fon, 

The family of Trajan was rather ancient than 
illuſtrious, and had lang been ſettled. at Italica, a 
city of Spain near old Seville. The abilities — 
exploits. of his father had however promoted him 
to the dignity of conſul; and had been rewarded 
by the triumphal ornaments. His ſurname of Par- 
thicus is expreſſive of ſome advantage which he 
gained over that formidable people, the moſt dan- 
gerous rivals of the Roman power. The ſon emu- 
| lated and ſurpaſſed the glory of the father; and 

on the Rhine and the Euphrates his tender youth 
ſupported the fatigues and braved the perils of war 
with a, patience and courage that extorted the 
admiration of the moſt hardy veterans. Beloved 

and feared: by his ſoldiers, - he ſhared their toils and 
mingled i in their exerciſes, without deſcending from 
the ſuperiority of his ſituation. After paſting through 
the previous office of: prætor, he was by Domitian 
inveſted with the conſular hanours ; and we are at a 
lofs to diſcover what could recommend to. the favour 
of the jealous tyrant a man of Trajan's virtue and me- 
rit. He himſelf ſeems to have been aware of the dan- 
gers he was expoſed to; and no ſooner had the term 
of his magiſtracy expired than he withdrew to a life of 
privacy in Spain; he was ſummoned from his retreat 
ſoon after the defeat of Lucius Antonius, to aſſume 
the government of Lower Germany; and it was in 
that ſtation that he was furpriſed by the intelligence, 
that he was declared the adopted ſon of Nerva, and 
his collcague in the adminiſtration of the Roman 


world. After a decent reſiſtance he accepted the 
c ſacred 
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ſacred truſt with the honourable, and moſt probably 
the ſincere, declaration, that the greateſt pleaſure it. 
_ afforded. him was the hope, that it would enable 
him to correct the evils which afflicted the empire. 
That already was in part accompliſhed by hisadop- 
tion The ſeditious legionaries trembled in the 
preſence of a prince who knew how to enforce his 
commands; the haughty prætorians were condemn- 
ed to expiate their late guilt with their blood; 
and the violated. majeſty. fs the purple was allerted 
by the execution of Ælianus Caſperius and. the com- 
panions of his factious violence. | 
The adoption of Irajan was the laſt. v. c. ny 
memorable act of Nerva ; and the aged 49. 
emperor, after a reign of ſixteen months, cloſed A 
life of unblemiſhed integrity. His mildneſs, which 
bordered on weakneſs, is the only failing: which 
tarniſhes his ſhort adminiſtration ; but thoſe. quali- 
ties which are amiable in a ſubject, become danger- 
ous in a prince; and Pliny has preſerved an anec- 
dote which proves that vice was not only pardoned 
but countenanced by his miſtaken lenity. Junius 
MN auricus, the brother of the unfortunate Arulænus, 
was at ſupper with Nerva and a few ſelect friends, 
when; Vejento, a ſhameleſs ſycophant, whoſe infamy 
has been immortaliſed by Juvenal, was feated near 
the emperor; the converſation happened to turn on 
Catullus Meſſalinus, one of the principal inſtru- 
ments of the cruelties of Domitian; the company 
expreſſed their honeſt indignation at his crimes; 
c and what,” demanded Nerva, *© would have been 
© his fate had he lived now? © He would,” re- 
plied Mauricus, as he fixed his. eyes on Veen 
% have ſupped with us.” The reproof was ac- 
knowledged and forgotten; and it was only in the 
choice of a ſucceſſor that Nerva endeavoured to atone 


for his culpable inflalgence.. DI | 
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"Tea an was in the fort Jocns 

v, c. FN 65 I year' we his age, when, by the death 
of Nerva, he beheld/himſelf the ſole and undiſputed 
maſter of the Roman world. Inſtead of haſtening 
to receive the congratulations of the ſenate and the 
*capital, for above a year after his acceſſion he re- 
mained at Cologne, occupied in the important care 
of curbing the pride of the barbarians - beyond the 
Danube. When his name and diligence had reſtor- 
ed the ſtrength of the frontier, his modeſt journey 
to Rome was hailed by the grateful provinces which 
had been exhauſted by the rapacious retinne and de- 
ſtructi ve progreſs of Domitian. He entered his ca- 
pital on foot; and, while his ſubjects gazed with 
admiration on the majeſtic ſtature, the open coun- 
ſtenance, and vigorous ſtep, of their ſovereign, his 

friends with aftoniſhment found themſelves ſtrained 
in the familiar embraces of their prince. He re- 
ne wed the ſolemn obligation of clemency which had 
been taken by Nerva ; he added to the vows which 
were annually made for the proſperity of the empe- 
ror, the clauſes: Provided he obſerves the laws, go- 
werns the republic as he ought, and procures-the happi- 
neſs of his people ; and when he delivered to Sabura- 
nus e official word of preztorian eee it was 


Reer 


I er but if ill, 28280f; e.. 

In the affiduous practice or virtue 7 dir. 
dained the feeble precaution of guards which pro- 
claim the fears, but never can protect the perſon, 
of a tyrant. His palace was conſtantly open to ac- 
ceſs; and the meaneſt of his ſubjects might, with- 
out difficulty, prefer his complaints to the imperial 
throne. His private life preſents the portrait of a 
prince uncorrupted by power. Ibe exerciſes of 
the chace ſtrung his nerves, and inured bis body to 
cold and 9 His table was covered with frugal 
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gmplicity; ; and among the mot conſtant gueſts were 
the younger Pliny and Tacitus. The converſation 
was familiar, and often heightened by wine; nor 
can it be concealed that the temperance of Trajan 
ſometimes yielded to the alluring juice of the grape. 
Muſic or comic repreſentations enlivened the 
evening; and in the morning the company were 
frequently ſaluted with preſents from the emperor, 
uy ſacred pledges of his eſteem and triendthip. 
Strong in the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity 
Pry benevolence, the mind of Trajan was fornfied 
againſt ſuſpicion. Envy had whiſpered to him the 
aſpiring diſpoſition ot his friend and favourite Lict- 
nius Sura, which might not even reſpect the life of 
his prince, Without attendants Trajan entered the 
houſe of Sura, and. ſhared with gaiety the friendly 
repaſt; and on the morning the malignant repre- 


ſentations of his enemies were checked by the reply: 


Had Sura harboured any intention againſt my 
* life, he would have executed it yeſterday.” | 
The expreſſion of Trajan, “ that the exchequer 
“is to the ſtate - what the ſpleen is to the body, it 
cannot increaſe without waiting and impoveriſh- 
ing the other members,” was exemplified by his 
adminiſtration. He diminiſhed the load of impaſts 
under which the Romans groaned, and, by an ho- 
nourable economy, confined the public expenditure 
within the public revenue. Yet the magnificence of 
his ſpirit-was indulged in bmg his capital. He 
encouraged the moſt wealthy of the ſenators to 
purchaſe the uſeleſs gardens and palaces which had 
been erected by his luxurious and prodigal prede- 
ceſſors; the money they produced was ſerupuloufly 
applied to the grateful and pious care of conſtructing 
new porticoes and temples ; the ſplendour of Rome 
was diffuſed through the provinces; and the wide 
and ſolid road which traverſed the empire from eaſt 
to weſt, from the Euxine Sea to Gaul, and the ſtu. 
1 pendous 
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pendous bridge of Alcantara, that was thrown! over 
the Tagus, were the effects of the liberality or ex- 
ample of Trajan. 

The hardy ſoldier, trained from childhood to 
the exerciſes and. diſeipline of a camp, had but im. 
perfectly imbibed the rudimenis of ſeience. The 


- 


eloquence. of Trajan has been acknowledged and 


commended by one of his fucceflors, who himſelf 
aſpired to, and attained, the reputation of no indif. 
| ferent orator. Yet it muſt/have* been the reſult of 
natural genius, and not of ſtudy; and the emperor's 
deficiency in learning is the moſt honourable pane- 
gyric on his patronage of letters. With 'Facitus 
and the younger Pliny he lived in the moſt familiar 
intercourle ; and their inclinations probably influ- 
enced or confirmed his own. Profeffors were ap- 
ointed through the provinces with liberal ſalaries; 
public libraries were eftabliſhed in the capital; and 
the arts which had drooped under the iron rule of 
Domitian, raiſed again their heads in the golden 
reign of Trajan. 
v. c. 892 Amidſt the occupations of peace Tra- 
325 
jan impatiently revolved the toils and 
- glories of war; the prudent counſels of Auguſtus 
yielded to the thirſt of immortal fame; and to ex-. 
tend his own renown with the boundaries of the 
Roman world was the ambition of the warlike em- 
peror. The preſumption of Decebalus had been 
encouraged by the weaknefs of Domitian; and his 
hoſtile incurſions were continued when che timid 


ftyrant was no more. To aſſert the violated ma- 


jeſty of the empire a formidable army marched be- 
neath the conduct of Trajan; and the legions were 
admoniſhed by the example. of their imperial leader 
to bear without a murmur the fatigues of war. On 
foot, and clothed in complete armour, the emperor 
himſelf led the way to victory; a bridge of boats fa- 
cilitated the ef the Danube; FINE Ons the 

broad 
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broad ſtream of that river, in the modern country 
of Tranſylvania, the Romans encountered the Da- 
cians, whoſe native courage was inflamed by the 
martial ſpirit of their monarch Decebalus. The 
conflict was long and bloody; and it as not till 
after an obſtinate ſtruggle that the valour and 
ſtrength of the barbarians yielded to the {kill and 
difſcipline of the Romans. Decebalus fled; but his 
flight was cheered by the reflection, that he had 
not ingloriouſly abandoned a field which had ſcarce 
proved leſs fatal to the victors than the vanquiſh- 
ed. 

In toil and dne Trajan had: diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf as the foremoſt of his army; in peace and 
victory he merited and acquired the title of The Fa- 
ther of his Soldiers. The imperial wardrobe' was 
abandoned to bind their wounds; and the ardour 
of the ſurvivors was ſtimulated by the funeral ho- 
nours that were paid to the flain, The hour of 
proſperity was diligently improved; the ſtrongeſt 
caſtles of Decebalus were aſſaulted and taken; and 
in his capital the Dacian monarch contemplated. in 
anxious diſmay the ſmall ſpace between himſelf and 
His victorious enemy. It is difficult to diſcern at . 
this diſtance of time what - motives induced Trajan 
to ſuſpend the reduction of Dacia, and to leave his 
adverſary in the poſſeſſion of a throne. Yet the 
terms that he impoſed were ſuch as were worthy of 

the ancient ſpirit of Rome: that the Darians ſhould 
| abandon the territories they had uſurped from the 
neighbouring ſtates ; that they ſhould deliver up 

cheſs arms and engines, difmantle their caſtles, ſur- 

render the Roman deſerters, and acknowledge no 
other friends or enemies than thoſe of Rome. In the 
rigorous conditions Decebalus confeſſed his adverſe 
fortune; and the pride of the royal barbarian, was 
ſeverely wounded 8 the forms of ſubmiſſion. He 
95 Was 9 to himſelf before, and ac- 
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knowledge himſelf the vaſſal of, the victor ; nor 
were the ſenate excluded ſrom their ſhare in the 
triumph; and the ambaſſadors of Decebalus were 
conſtrained before that aſſembly to repeat the ſame 
degrading ceremonies of homage as their monarch 
had practiſed in the prefence of Trajan. - 


| Two years ſuſpended-the hoſlilities, 
| 99e. s 854 but not the martial preparations, of 
the Romans and Dacians. Decebalus nouriſhed a 
deep and reſentful ſenſe of the indignity he had 
endured; and Irajan was impatient of, completing a 
conqueſt from which he had reluctantly retired. 
The letters of Pliny accuſe rhe Dacian monarch as 
the aggreſſor, and inſinuate a hoſtile correſpondence 
and league with the court of Parthia; but the ſu- 
perior torce and known diſpoſition of the Roman 
emperor Warrants the ſuſpicion that he eagerly em- 
braced the firſt pretence to reſume his arms; and 
his ſolemn afſeverations, © ſo may I ſee Dacia re- 
„ duced to a Roman province; ſo may J paſs. the 
„ Danube and the Eupbrates, on bridges built by 
% mylelt,” proclaim the objects of his reſtleſs am- 
bition. | 
A ſenate that bad ſantlioned the 
W Fo 856. impious pretenſions of Domitian, 
were not likely to oppoſe the martial ardour of Ira- 
jan. Decebalus was formally declared the enemy of 
the Roman republic; and the legions again march- 
ed with alacrity beneath the ſtandard of their- war- 
like emperor. On the banks of. the Danube the 
labour of the Roman army, under the direction of 
the architect Apollodorus, conſtructed a permanent 
bridge, which vas conſidered by the ancients as. 
the boldeſt and moſt ſtupenduous work of Trajan. 
Twenty-two piers of ſtone broke or withſtood the 
rapid violence of the ſtream; and were the baſis. of 
the wooden arches which roſe. an hundred and fifty 
feet above the ſurſace, and connected the oppoſite, 
banks 
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banks at the diſtance of three thouſand feet. Over 
the ſolid fabric Trajan in perſon conducted his nu- 
merous hoſt; and the Dacians beheld with aſtoniſh- 
ment their country joined by the artificial iſthmus 
to the province of Mzſia. 

The events of the Dacian war are involved i in ob- 
ſcurity ; but from the faint and broken light which 
the abridgment of Dion Caſſius and the epiltles of 
Pliny afford, it is eaſy to diſcern that the Dacian 
monarch never ventured to meet the invader in 
arms ; a doubtful report has been preſerved of an 
attempt by treachery on the life of the emperor; 
but it was in the natural ſtrength of his country that 
Decebalus chiefly confided ; he dexterouſly avoided 
a deciſive engagement, and hoped to exhauſt the 
patience of the enemy in a long and laborious pur- 
ſuit. The prudent project of ſafety was diſappoint- 
ed by the ardour and perſeverance of Trajan. His 
camp was frequenily pitched on the barren ſummit 
of craggy mountains; rivers, by his induſtry, were 
diverted from their channels; and he attempted and 
accompliſhed plans which ſeemed to defy the efforts 
of human power. He penetrated at length to the 
capital of Dacia, which yielded after. a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance ; and Decebalus, ſtripped of his dominions, 
embraced the reſolution of eluding the triumph of 
his conqueror by a voluntary death. The magna- 
nimous barbarian in his lait nreparations diſplayed 
that undaunted courage which had raiſed him to be 
the rival of Trajan and the enemy of Rome. And, 
before he fell on his ſword, to diſappoint the avarice 
of the victors, he turned the ſtream: of the Serjentia 
or Iſtrig; depoſited his treaſures at the bottom, in 
vaults artfully conſtructed; reſtored the waters. to 
their native bed ; and to preſetve the ſecret with in- 
human policy maſſacred thoſe who had been em- 
ployed in the work. With this laſt ſacrifice to an 
indignant ſpirit, he cloſed his reign and life; bis 

| | head 
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head was preſented to Trajan, and, as the proof of 
victory, was ſent to Rome. But the fears or perfidy 
of Bacilis, one of his favourites, defeated the ex- 
pectations which had cheered his laſt moments, and 
revealed the dark repoſitory of his wealth to the 
menaces or promiſes of the Romans. The greateſt 
part of the ſpoil was recovered by the diligence of 
Trajan; yet much eluded his ſearch; - and as late as 
the ſixteenth century the Hungarian fiſhermen who 
inhabit the banks of the Iſtrig have been enriched by 
the treaſures of Decebalus. 
v. c. 8 The kingdom of Dacia was reduced 
57. 
into a Roman province; and a territory 
of . thirteen miles in circumference was added to 
the empire of Rome; the victorious emperor en- 


tered his capital in triumph, and the ſurname of 


Dacicus, which was the ſhame of Domitian, became 
the glory of Trajan. With the embelliſhment of 
Rome was blended the pardonable deſire of per- 
petuating his own atchievements ; and the ſpoils of 
war were devoted to the conſtruction of a forum 
and a pillar which proclaim his daring genius, and 
ſtill bear his name. The former was furrounded 
with a lofty portico, in the form of a quadrangle, 
into which four triumphal arches opened a noble 
and ſpacious entrance. In the centre aroſe a co- 
lumn of marble, whoſe height of one hundred and 

ten feet denoted the elevation of the hill that had 
been cut away. This column, which ſtill ſubſiſts 
in its ancient beauty, exhibited an exact repreſen- 

tation of the Dacian victories of its founder. The 
Romans, while they gazed with admiration on the 
{kill of the ſculptor, might honeſtly indulge the ex- 


- pectation that the fame of Trajan's exploits would 


ſurvive in the page of the hiſtorian when the co- 
lumn was crumbled into duſt, Vet ſuch is the un- 
_ certainty of human proſpects, that a few meagre 
man rather intimate than record his * 
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and it is by the eternal inſcription on the marble 
that the ambiguous narrative has been illuſtrated.” 

A reign of aſſiduous virtue, and of inceffant vie- 
tory, it might have been expected, would have ex- 
tinguiſhed every ſpark of diſaffection; yet the kin- 
dred name of Craffus, on. the return of Trajan from 
Dacia, was again the ſource of conſpiracy, and the 
ſubject of clemency. No memorials allow” us to 
trace the motives which engaged the fecond Craſſus 
in the raſh and abortive deſign. Yet it muſt be 
| fuppoſed that his guilt was clearly eſtabliſhed, ſince 
his puniſhment was decreed by the ſenate, and 
confirmed by Trajan. That prince reſpected, even 
in a criminal, the blood of the celebrated trium- 
vir; a foriteviee of baniſhment allowed the traitor 
to enjoy his fortune in exile ; an his ſpirit muſt 
have been baſe indeed, could he exult in the 
death of the monarch whom he was permitted to 
ſurvive. 
Amidſt the general proſperity of the Roman 

world one ſect alone experienced the unmerited ſe- 

verity of Trajan; and the perſecution of the Chriſ- 
tians has tarniſhed a reign of extenfive benevolence. 
Yet the rigour they were treated with has proba- 
bly been exaggerated, by the partial repreſentati- 
ons of the Chriſtian writers, who felt an honeſt in- 
dignation, that the pure doctrine of the church 
ſhould have expoſed its members to the moſt fevere 
and injurious trials. Two letters ſtill remain which 
place the conduct of the emperor in the cleareſt 
light ; and while they induce us to lament the blind- 
neſs of Trajan, compell us to admit with caution the 
charges of injuſtice and cruelty. | 
When the younger Pliny was enen with the 
government of Bithynia and Pontus, he was em- 
barraſſed by the rapid growth of a religion deſtined 
to ſubvert the temples of Polytheiſm. As he had 
never aſſiſted at "oy TO proceedings againſt 
the 
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the Chriſtians, with whoſe name alone he ſeemg 
acquainted, he was totally uninformed with regard 
to the method of their conviction, and the degree 
of their puniſhment. In this perplexity he had re- 
courſe to his uſual expedient of ſubmitting to the 
wiſdom of Trajan, an account of the progreſs and 
ſituation of the Chriſtians, requeliing him to reſolve 
his doubts and inſtruct his ignorance. The anſwer 
of the emperor approved the meaſures of the pro- 
conſul, who had condemned to death thoſe who had 
perſiſted in maintaining their faith; but he acknow- 
ledges the difficulty of laying down any general 
plan, or of treating them alike under different cir- 
cumſtances. In the latter part of the epiſtle he 
expreſſes his general abhorrence of any ſyſtem of 
active perſecution. © Make no inquiries,“ ſays he, 
ce after them, nor take any pains to find them out. 
If they are brought before your tribunal and 
convicted, it is your duty to punith them ; but 
< with this reſtriQion, that if any one denies his 
<< being a Chriſtian, and vindicates himſelf by wor- 
<« ſhipping our gods, although there is room to ſuſ- 
ce pect his former conduct, his preſent repentance 
* ought to prove his ſecurity. As to anony- 
* mous letters or memorials,. no regard ought to 

< be paid to them in any caſe whatever; fuch a 
„ precedent would be unworthy of the times mn 
ec which we live.“ 

It is eaſy to diſcern from this correſpondence that 
both the emperor and his lieutenants were willing to. 
indulge the Chriſtians in the ſecret cyltivation of 
their religious tenets; but the intolerant fpirit of 
the , multitude ill-accorded with the moderation of 
the prince; the fortitude of the Chriſtians themſelves 
was above concealment, and ſuperior to danger; 
they gloried in their faith; and the name of St. 
Simon is inſcribed among the martyrs of the reign. of, 
TI ' 1 | | | 
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- While'the Chriſtians murmured againſt the ſeve- 
vity of Trajan, his Pagan ſubjects dwelt with de- 
light on his virtues; yet their ſatisfaction was over- 
calt by the reflection that their happinefs depended 
on the character of a ſingle man; and the choice of 

a ſacceſſor to the imperial throne mult have equally 
| eve the anxious minds of the prince and his 
people. The amiable qualities of the empreſs Plo- 
tina, had ſecured to her at leaſt the eſteem of her 
conſort; her modeſt deportment had endeared her to 
the Romans; ; as ſhe firſt aſcended the ſteps of the 
imperial palace, the crowd that followed her ap- 
plauded the addreſs, © Such as I enter here, ſuch 
„am determined to remain; fortune ſhall never 
% change me.“ And in her ſubſequent conduct 
Rome acknowledged the ſincerity of her declara- 
tion. But the empreſs had proved barren in the 
embraces of Trajan; and diſappointed herſelf of 
poſterity, her inclinations and influence” ſupported 
dhe pretenſions of Publius Zlius Hadrian. 

Italica, the ſame city as had already given Trajan 
to tke empire, might boaſt the birth of Hadrian. 
His grandfather Marcellinus was the firſt of his fa- 
mily that had been introduced into the ſenate; his 
father ZElivs Hadrian Afer, never roſe beyond the 
rank of prætor; but he was connected by a diſtant 
alliance with Trajan; and his ſon, who ſerved as 
tribune in the army of Mzfia, was deputed by the 
legions to congratulate his kinſmen on being adopted 
by Nerva. Ile was at Rome when the ſatter ex- 
pired; and in his impatience to impart the firſt in- 
telligence to Trajan, on his carriage breaking down, 
he continued the journey on foot. His zeal and 
diligence - could not but prove acceptable to 
Trajan; but his extravagance and diſſipation check- 
ed the gratitude of the emperor; nor in the eyes 
of a warlike ſovereign would the taſte and litera 
e of Hadrian atone for a pacific diſpoſition 

| Which 
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which prompted him rather to protect than to ex- 
tend the empire. He however appointed him his 
quæſtor, an officer who, in the times of the republic, 
had been created to relieve the conſuls from the 
invidious management of the public treaſure, but 
whoſe duties had been confined by the emperors to 
the care of compoſing, and ſometimes pronouncing 
their orations. In this ſituation, ſo happily ſuited 
to the talents of Hadrian, he could not fail of me- 
riting the approbation of his imperial employer; yet 
it was only the importunities of Plotina that pre- 
vailed on Trajan to beſtow on him the hand of his 
niece Sabina, and to raiſe him by that alliance to 
the proſpect of empire; even a marriage ſo propiti- 
ous to his ambitious hopes, was productive of no 
immediate promotion; and he only occupied = 
office of prætor, when the thirſt of military glory 
impelled Trajan on his expedition againſt the eaſt, 
from which he was deſtined never to return. 
The kingdom of Armenia had been the conſtant 
ſubject ef contention between the rival empires of 
EKRome and Parthia. Ihe arms or influence of Choſ- 
? rhoes, the king of Parthia, had raiſed to the Arme- 
nian throne Exadarus, whole origin is involved in 
obſcurity by the ſilence of hiſtory. The title of 
that prince was rejected by Trajan, who afferted 
the dominion of Rome over the crown of Armenia; 
and the Parthian king, diſtracted by domeſtic com- 
motion, reſumed the Armenian ſceptre from Exa- 
darus, and ſolicited the confent of Lrajan, to place it 
| inthe hand of his own brother Parthemaſiris. The 
anſwer of the Roman emperor was, that he himſelf 
ſhould ſoon viſit Syria 1 # perſon, and would then de- 
termine what was molt honourable for the republic. 
| The Roman legions marched with 
W confidence "<a the auſpices of an 
hero; the paſſage of the Euphrates completed the 


_ early wiſhes of Trajan; but his mature ambition 
aſpired 
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aſpired to more ſplendid atehievements; his 1 
rious eagles were diſplayed throughout Armenia; 
and Farthemaſiris, proſtrate at his feet, condeſcended 
_ to ſolicit his compaſſion; the tumultuous acclama- 
tions of the legionaries proclaimed; their tranſport 
at beholding the deſcendant of Arſaces in the hum- 
ble condition of a ſuppliant ; 3 but Trajan was in- 
flexible; and Parthemaſiris was diſmiſſed with the 
mortifying reflection, that he had proſtituted his 
dignity without ſecuring his throne. He had again 
recourſe to arms; in the ineffectual ſtruggle he loſt 
his life and cromn; and the vanquiſhed Armenians 
ſubmitted to the government of a Roman . 
trate. 8 
FElated by victory, Trajan e his conqueſts 
over Meſopotamia and Arabia Petræa; reduced: to 
aſhes the. flouriſhing cities of Batnæ, Singara, and 
Niſibis; compelled the monarchs of Albania, of 
Colchos, and Iberia, to receive their diadems from 
his hands; and erected his trophies on the moſt dif- 
tant verge of the eaſtern coaſt of the Euxzine ſea. 
After nine laborious and proſperous campaigns, 
he indulged a ſhort repoſe at Antioch, and received 
the homage of the princes he had eſtabliſhed or ſubs 
dued; but the pride of victory was confounded by 
a violent and deſtructive convulſion of the elements; 
the city of Antioch was ſhaken to her very founda- 
tions by the miſchievous effects of an earthquake; 
the few buildings that were left ſtanding tottered 
over the heads of the trembling inhabitants. The 
maſter of the Roman world eſcaped with difliculty 
through a narrow window; but the conſul: Pedo 
was buried beneath the ruins, and Antioch was in 
a few moments reduced from the magnificent capital 
of the ealt, to a ſhapeleſs pile of maſly iragments. 
1 cruſh of jarring elements may be terrible in 
the moment, but is tranſient in its duration; while 
the * and indefatigable paſſions of men urge 
with 
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With inceſſant diligence the work of deſtruction, 
Trajan was emulous of the renown of Alexander; 
and after caſting-an eye of pity on the proſtrate city 
of Antioch, he 'ruſhed forwards to ſcatter defolation 
through the en of Arien sf; 1 
f Before his departure, he was pre- 
Br e 2 Wallet on by bis Eden to conſult 
the celebrated oracle of Heliopolis in Phœnicia, and 
Lis queſtion whether he ſhould. return to Rome the 
victor of the Parthians, was anſwered by the enig- 
matical ſymbol of a broken vine branch. The am- 
biguous ſign was interpreted with eaſe when Trajan 
was no more; but the hope of victory was not 
damped by the-impreſſion of ſuperſtition; the Ro- 
man enſigns were planted on the banks of the li- 
gris; a bridge of boats was thrown acroſs that river; 
the diſtricts of Adiabene and Aſſyria were ravaged 
with fire and ſword ; and the ancient cities of Nine- 
veh, of Arbala and Gangamala, ſo famous from the 
victories of Alexander, were compelled again to 
9 to a new invader in the perſon of Trajan. 
Without encounter ing an enemy the Roman ar- 
my repaſſed the Tigris; Trajan pauſed for a moment 
amidſt the ruins of Babylon; and perhaps tranſi- 
ently reflected on the fate of the Macedonian con- 
queror, whole martial trophies ſtill haunted his 
reſt ; the imperious voice of- honour ſummoned him 
again to toil and danger, and the legions once more 
pointed their march towards the Tigris. After an 
ineffectual attempt to open the communication be- 
tween that river and the Euphrates, the ſtream of 
the former was again controuled by a bridge of 
boats; and Trajan appeared in arms before the royal 
eity of Cteſiphon; the walls were overthrown by, 
or the gates were opened to, the Romans; and the 
golden throne, and the virgin daughter of Choſroes, 
were part of the imperial ſpoil. 'Thence deſcend- 
ing the Tigris in triumph to the Perſian Gulf, he 
lamented 


* 
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lamented: that kris age allowed him not to undertake 
the reduction of the diſtant realitis of Hidia- III 
his return he ravaged with his fleets the coaſts of 
Arabia Felix. But white he exulted in tfie pleaſng 
contemplation of his ſucceſs, he was Wipe by 
the intelligence chat” alt his conqueſts tottered; that 
the forces which he had leſt to awe” them had been 
cut to pieces; and that Armenia; Meſopetamia, 
and Aﬀyria; had again aſſerted their independence. 
With rapid ſteps he returned” to chaſtiſe their te- 
merity, and his preſence reſtored their obediendey = 
a fugitive without troops or treafures, CHoſrbes 
cauld no longer preſume t& oppoſe his progreſs 3" 
and at Cteſiphon, amidft the proud acclarnations' of 
the Romans, and the indignant murmuitrs of the 
Parthians,” the crown of Parthia was placed on the 
head of Ie N by the hand of the Nee 
emperor. 

Even diſeaſe could not check the mar- U. E 79 5 
tial ardout of Trajan; the rocky forr 
treſs of Atra, placed between the Tigris and the city 
of Nifibis, confided i in its native ſtrength, and in the 
valour of its Atabiarr inhäbitants; opprelfed by a 
dropſy Trajan formed the fiege in perfon; and in 
the armour of #legionary could only be diftinguith-" 
ed fröm bis ſoldiers by his more daring courage,” 

and majeſtie mien. The Romans ruſhed to the” — 
ſault; but their ftrength- was exhauſted by the ſteep 
aſeerit and by a butning ſun; they fed in confu- 
ſion; and the emperor, in attempting to rally his 
bree forces, narrowly eaſcpe the haft of an 
Arabian archer which tratisfixed his horſe; before" k 
he could renew the attack à violent ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightning, was ſucceeded by torrents of 
rain; his camp was overfſowed, his proviſtons were 
infected; for the firſt time he experienced: the mor- 
tifiextion of 2 repulſe; he retired from tlie inauſpi- 
cieus walls; andthe” * — 4 
Vol. II. | bly 
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bly: "SOA by diſappointment ;- after committing ' 
the 3 the command of Hadrian, be embark⸗- 
ed for Rome; but he was not permitted after to 
behold his capital; and at Selinus in Cilicis he cloſed 
his ſplendid career of glory. 1 
A reign of more than nineteen- years "had been N 
invariably devoted to promote the happineſs or ex- 
tend the limits of the Roman world; at the diſ- 
tance of near three centuries the civil adminiſtra- 
tion of the deceaſed monarch was acknowledged by 
the grateful applauſe of the Roman ſenate, who, in 
pouring forth the cuſtomary acclamations on the 
acceſſion of a new emperor, wiſhed that he might 
furpals the felicity of Auguſtus, and the virtue of 
Trajan; but time has obſcured his martial atchieve- 
ments; and the death of Cornelius Tacitus proba- 
bly defrauded him of the glory which he might have 
promiſed himſelf from the pop of that Uultrious 
Hiſtorian. — Tee 
Cornelius Tacitus was Sd from the equeſ- 
trian order, and it was his own abilities that 
firſt raiſed his family from obſcurity; his career of 
public dignity was commenced under Veſpaſian, 
was ſucceſsfully, purſued through the propitious 
reign, of Litus, and was more rapidly improved 
under Domitian. He was named by Nerva to 
ſucceed Virginius Rufus in the conſulſhip, whoſe 
funeral oration he pronounced. But the honours 
that thoſe princes could impart were trifling in 
compariſon to thoſe which he derived from his 
writings : he was. eſteemed the greateſt orator. and 
hiſtorian of his age; before he gave himſelf to the 
public, he calmly waited. till his genius had at- 
tained its full maturity, and he was more than 
forty years of age, when a grateful regard for the 
memory of the virtuous. Agricola, whole daughter 
be had married, extorted from him the moſt early 
of thoſe hiſtorical, Ma which. will Alen 
an 
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and inſtruct the moſt diſtant poſterity. After mak 


ing a trial of his ſtrength in the Life of Agricola, 


and the Deſeription of Germany, he conceived and 


at length executed a more arduous work; the 


Hiſtory of Rome in thirty Books, from the fall of 
Nero to the acceſſion of Nerva. The adminiſtration 
of Nerva and Trajan introduced an age of juſtice 
and proſperity, which Tacitus had deſtined for the 
occupation of his old life; but he judged perhaps, 


that it was a leſs invidious office to record the 


vices of paſt tyrants, than to celebrate the virtues 


of a reigning monarch. Nor will this delicacy 
appear extraordinary in him who could not be per- 
ſuaded to undertake the hiſtory of his country un- 
til he had in vain ſolicited Pliny to devote his ge- 


nius to the attempt. The emperor Tacitus, wha, 


claimed his deſcent from -him, gave orders that ten 
copies of his works ſhould be annually tranſcribed, 
and placed in the public libraries; the Roman li- 
braries have long fince periſhed, and the molt vas 
luable part of Tacitus was preſerved in ra manu- 
Pope Leo 
the Tenth, was diſcovered in the monaſtery of Cor- 
way in Weſtphalia, No memorial marks the time 
of his death; but the ſilence of the younger Pliny, 
with whom he lived in the greateſt harmony and 


ſcript, which, by the munificent ſpirit of 


confidence, and who ſeems never to have omitted 


the opportunity of celebrating the virtues, and la- 


menting the death of his friends, allows us to ſup- 

poſe that Tacitus ſurvived that amiable orator. 
Caius Pliny, who is diſtinguiſhed from his uncle 

by the epithet of the younger, was born at Comum, 


_ 


in the eighth year of the reign of Nero; he eſcaped 


with difficulty from the eruption of Mount Veſuvius, 


which proved ſo fatal to his uncle; under the tui- 
tion of Quintilian he improved his native genius 
for eloquence; was ſoon celebrated for the beauty 
and purity of his language; and was conſidered at 

= h 2 5 Rome 
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Rome as only inferior to Tacitus. His intimacy 
with Helvidius Priſeus, with Ruſticus Arulænus, and 
Senecio, expoſed him to the formidable jealouſy of 
Domitian; and when the tyrant periſhed, the name 
of Pliny was found among thoſe: whom he had ſe- 
lected for deſtruction. His virtues and talents were 
known and eſteemed by Nerva; but it was under 
Trajan that he was inveſted with the dignities of 
augur and conſul, and intruſted with the admini- 
ſtration of Pontus and Bithynia. The ſame inte- 
grity and penetration as he had diſplayed in the fo- 
rum, eſtabliſhed his reputation in Aſia; and if his 
fortune was not increaſed by the adminiſtration of 
an opulent province, the fame of his probity was 
confirmed and extended. The wealth which he 
diſdained to accumulate by oppreſſion, was the re- 
ward of his elequence; and by the legacies of thoſe 
whoſe lives and fortunes he had ſucceſsfully defend- 
ed, he was enabled to indulge his liberal and bene- 
volent ſpirit.” Of his works, an intereſting collection 
of lettets, and a panegyric on Trajan, are all that 
Have reached the preſent times; but the humane 
ſentiments with which the former are replete may 
convince us that his admirable talents, as a writer 
and an orator, were not ſuperior to Bis virtues as a 
man. e * 
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oubiful adoption of Hadrian— He is acknowpledged by 
the Syrian legions and the ſenate—Honours paid to 
the memory of Trajan—Hadrian abandons the eaftern 
conqueſts of his predecefſor—te deſtroys the bridge 
over the Danube. He repels the incurſions f the 


Sarmatian He purchaſes peace of the barbarians= 


Account of Lucius Quietus—He is put to death with 


three other ſenators of conſt war dignity by Hadrian 
—G ratitude of Hadrian to Plotina—His various 


charafter—His gdminiſtration—/, nſurreaion of the 
Jeu. Their puniſhment— Hadrian viſits the diffe- 


ent provinces of the empire—His "deſcription of the 


Alexandrians—His return to Rome—He compiles the 
perpetual edi*t— His declining health and vice. His 


love for Antinous—He adopts Elins Perun Cha- 


racer of Verus— His death Hadrian adopts Titus 
Antoninus—Charafer of Antoninus— Addreſs of 


Hadrian to the ſenate—Adeption of the "younger Ve- 


rus, and Marcus Annius by Antoninus haructer 


of Marcie Anniue, who afſanes the name of Aure- 
lius Antoninus—lIndiſþofition of Hadrian He com- 


Bu 


is death. 


C. 868, 885. 


nands ſeveral of the ſenators to be put to death— 
They are ſaved by Antoninus—Deſpair of Hadrian 


% 
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TR ATAN might naturally heſitate 


whether he could intruſt with ſove- 


reign power the various and doubtful character of 


his kinſman Hadrian; but in his dying moments 


the arts of the empreſs Plotina either fixed his irre- 


ſolution, or boldly ſupported a fictitious adoption; 
the laſt is the opinion of Dion Caſſius, on the au 


tho- 
rity 
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rity of his father, who being governor of the pro- 
vince Where Trajan bad died, had the beſt opportu- 
nities of ſcrutinizing the myſterious tranſaction; 
but it would have been dangerous to have diſputed 
the ambiguous pretenſion; and the power of Ha- 
drian was ſupported by the ſwords of the Syrian 
army. 

The ſenate had liſtened i in admiration to the viao- 
ries and conqueſts of Trajan; but their exultation 
was interrupted by the intelligence that he was no 
more, and that Hadrian was acknowledged as his 
ſucceſſor by the legions of Syria; the information 
was accompanied by a letter from the new emperor, 
who complained that the impatience of the ſoldiers 
had not ſuffered him to await the determination of 
that afſembly, and ſolicited them, in profeſſions of 


” reſpect and moderation, to ratify the choice of the 


legions. The ſenate had long been accuſtomed to 
a ready compliance with the wiſhes of the army; 
and their votes formally confirmed that authority, 
of which Hadrian was already in actual poſſeſſion. 
From ſecuring the imperial throne, the attention 
of Hadrian was recalled to the laſt honours which 
were due to the renown of his predeceſſor. It is 
certain that the new emperor had never cordially 
_ eſteemed or been eſteemed by Trajan; yet his own. 
character was concerned in the oltentatious diſplay 


of reverence and gratitude. The name of Trajano- 


polis was imparted to the city in which he died; 
his aſhes were conveyed in ſolemn pomp to the capi- 
tal, and depoſited beneath the ſtately pillar he had 
"erected; and his virtues and atchievements well en- 
titled him to be ranked amongſt the tutelar deities | 
of Rome. 

Vet amidſt every e mark of veneration the 
mind of Hadrian is ſuſpected of labouring beneath 
the degrading paſſion of envy. He was conſcious 
of his incapacity ao in the martial ſteps of his 
* 
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predeceſſor; and b n as alas the ex- 
tenſive conqueſts of Trajan, he probably hoped to 
fix an indelible ſtain on the prudence and wiſdom 
of that prince. It was an ancient tradition that 
when the capital was founded by one of the Roman 
kings, the god Terminus, who preſided over the 
limits of the empire, alone among the inferior dei- 
ties refuſed to yield his place to Jupiter himſelf. A 
favourable inſtance was drawn from his obſtinaey, 
which was interpreted by the augurs as a ſure pre- 
ſage that the boundaries of the Roman power would 
never recede. During many ages, the prediction 
contributed to its own accompliſhment; but though 
Terminus had reſiſted the majeſty of Jupiter, he 
ſubmitted to the authority of Hadrian ; that prince 
reſtored to the Parthians the election of an indepen- 
dent ſovereign, withdrew the Roman garriſons from 
the provinces of Armenia, Meſopotamia, and Aſſy⸗ 
ria; eſtabliſhed the Euphrates as the eaſtern frontier 
of \P empire; and while he probably withed' to 
tarniſh the reputation of his predeceſſor, he placed 
it in the moſt conſpicuous light, ſince he tacitly ac. 
knowledged himſelf unequal to the taſk of defending 
the acquiſitions of Trajan, 
The ſame ſpirit which influenced him to aban- 
don the conqueſts of the eaſt, ſuggeſted to him the 
' humble defign of retiring behind the ſtream of the 
Danube on the north. He was diſſuaded from the 
project by the deſtruction to which he mult bave ex- 
poſed the Roman coloniſts, whoſe labours had al- 
ready introduced agriculture among the rude tribes 
of Dacia. But the celebrated bridge of Trajan was 
broken by his fears, the arches were deſtroyed, and 
the pliers alone were left ere&; it was the pretence 
of Hadrian that he prudently interpoſed the broad 
waters of the Danube between the barbarians and 
the fertile province of Mæſia; but the feeble expe-/ 
: dient revealed the weakneſs of the empire: the Ro- 
: mans, 


. 
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mans, it was plain, felt the terrors they bad hitherto 
inſpired ; the hardy warriors of the north were ani- 
mated by their timid counſels ; the ſavage Sarma- 
tians from the plains of the Upper Hungary, and 
the Capaxthian mountains, extended their ravages 
over the cultivated fields of Dacia. Before he viſited 
His capital, their incurſions ſummoned Hadrian to 
the defence of the north; their flying ſquadrons. 
were compelled to yield to "tbe. arms and diſcipline 
of the legions; but their future forbearance was ra- 
ther. purchaſed than conſtrained : and what the em- 
peror might term a prudent diſtribution of the 
wealth of the empire, the vnpolite | barbarians openly 
aſſerted was a jult acknowledgement to their ſupe- 
rior yalour, and applied. to it the ſervile name of 
The ſame oath of clemency ley had been taken 
and e 0 obſerved 5/ Titus, s by Nerds. and 


* a K „ 


1 The Rae of his. Nen was foon 
put to the proof. Luſius Quietus was a native of 
Mauritania, and as a private ſoldier had entered 
among the Roman troops. His ſwarthy complexion 
Was advantageouſly contraſted with his bold and 
17 note ſpirit ; his merit ſoon raiſed him to the 
rank of an officer ; and he attained the command of 
the auxiliary forces of his nation in the Roman ſer- 
vice: he was broken with ignominy on a charge of 
corruption; but under the reign of Trajan his in- 
NOCence. was either aſſerted, or his military talents 
ſerved to elfface his Built. In the Dacian war. his 
nage ſtood foremoſt; and when the newly conquer- 
ed kingdoms of the Eaſt attempted to ſhake off the 
yoke of Trajan, it was to Quietus that their pu- 
ment was intruſted, who had hd elde 
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his Yenown by the redudtion of the important city 
of Singara. His ſervices had ſecured to him the 
approbation and eſteem of his ſovereign, and when 
Trajan doubted on whom he ſhould devolve, after 
his death, the admipiſtration of the Roman Haus 
he contemplated in Quietus 2 ſucceſſor warthy of 
his own warlike genius. 

- The Mauritanian might conſider himſelf _ de- 
F of empire by t te doubtful will which af. 
ſerted the adoption of Hadrian; he might deſpiſe 
a prince who had conciliated by preſents, inſtead 
of chaſtiſing by arms, the temerity of the ſavage 
Sarmatians ; his ambition or contempt probably 
betrayed him into ſallies of reſentment or corn z 
he was arreſted with Domitius Niger, Cornelius 
Palma, and Publius Celſus, all of conſular dignity, 
and who had all been honoured with the eſteem and 
| ſhared the confidence of Trajan. The ſolemn ob. 
ligation of Hadrian yielded to jealouſy ar .revenge, 
the ſenate were again rendered the 'accamplices of 
imperial cruelty; and Dign Caſſius inſinuates that 
Quietus, Niger, Palma, and Celſus, Were the Vice 
tims to their ſuperior virtue. 

The enmity of Hadrian had been fatal to bib com- 
petitors, but his gratitude or affection was perma- 
nent; and Plotina, whoſe friendſhip or patlion had 
preferred him to empire, was alone able to fix his 
fickle diſpoſition. He loved her whilſt alixe, and 
: after her death, during nine days he indulged bim- 
ſelf in all the frantic violence of grief; he. built.a 
temple to her.memory ; and the hymns which @e- 
. ien her virtue, were the el Fitne of his 
muſe. | 
An elegant poet, an able brd and a ſkilful 

architect, the maſter of the Roman world, in the 
condition of a ſubject, would have been the object 
of »Braeral, Aamir zisen ; i”: painting and muſic he 

1 might 
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might vie ieh the moſt celebiated maſters; and 
though Hadrian preferred the arts of peace, yet 
his diligence and dexterity might juſtly be applaud- 
ed in the exerciſes of war. But every qualification 
was ſullied by a temper mean and envious, which 
Tepined at all-merit but his own. The temple which 
he erected to Venus, and which long challenged 
the praiſes of poſterity, was his own deſign. The 
plan had been inſultingly tranſmitted by the empe- 
ror to Apollodorus, who had conſtructed, under 
Trajan, the celebrated bridge acroſs the Danube. 
The latter examined it with the eye of a maſter; 
his honeſt cenſures wounded the imperial vanity; 


and the imprudent ſincerity of the architect was at- 


tended by a ſentence of death. 
Ihe country of Gaul, which had ay given 
to Rome an hardy race of warriors, might boaſt in 
Favorinus of having produced a philoſopher not 
unworthy the poliſhed ſchools of Greece, The 
_ captivating but fallacious ſcience of aſtrology, which 
ruled over the mind of Hadrian was rejected by 
the ſtrong and penetrating underſtanding of Favo- 
rinus. The happy ridicule with which he treated 
that alluring ſtudy was diſpleaſing to the emperor ; 
and to conciliate his regard, Favorinus ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be vanquiſhed in argument by the imperial 
ſophiſt. He was reproached by his followers for 
not availing himſelf of his ſuperiority ; and his mo- 
tives were revealed in the anſwer, * Would you 


c have me contend with an adverſary whoſe argu- 


« ments are ſupported by thirty legions?” Yet 
the merit of Favorinus was too great to allow of 
a fincere reconciliation ; and under a philoſo * 
prince, the philoſopher was conſtantly expoſec 
perſecution. 

Yet when the paſſions of Hadrian ſuffered him to 
conſult the happineſs of his ſubjects, he might 

juſtly be ſtyled me Father of his * 
7: 3x" 0008 
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his obſervation the laws were adminiſtered with 
impartial juſtice; the people were eaſed of the moſt 
oppreſſive taxes; the public revenue was carefully 
and worthily applied; the capital was adorned with 
new and magnificent buildings; and military diſ- 
cipline was ſtrictly aſſerted. The Roman world, by 
his policy, was ſecured in general tranquillity; and 
the remote inſurrection of the Jews might rather 
excite the curioſity than the fears of Rome. | 


That reſtleſs and obſtinate people had in fifty 
ears of peace forgotten their former calamities; 
their diligence. had been exerted to remove the 
ruins of Jeruſalem, and the ſcattered houſes that 
gradually aroſe on Mount Sion, excited the jealouſy 
of the Roman government. The name of the ſa- 
cred city was commanded by Hadrian to be changed 
to Alia Capitolina, in honour of his own family; 
and a people who had ſubmitted to the heavieſt 
iümpoſts, ruſhed to arms to reſcue from profanation 
the holy ground. A robber, of the name of Bar- 
cochebas, aſſumed the title of the Meſſiah; de- 
luded the ignorant by a ſeries of pretended miracles 
and deluged with his fanatic followers not only Judæa, 
but the opulent province of Syria. The prudence _ 
of Severus, who was appointed to conduct the war, 
avoided the firſt ſhock of the frantic inſurgents, 
He ſuffered them to exhauſt their fury in deſultory 
_ enterpriſes ; contented himſelf with cutting off their 
detachments, and intercepting their proviſions ; and 
reſtored by degrees the aſcendancy of the Roman 
arms; the Jews ſucceſſively retired within their 
faſtnefſes ; their walls were overthrown by the ma- 
chines of the beſiegers; their chief himſelf fell in 
battle, or expiated his preſumption by a death of 
torture; in three years of ſlaughter five hundred 
and eighty thouſand Jews are reported to have pe- 
riſhed; their ſtrength was for ever broken; and 
the wretched remnant was permitted only one day 
in the year to indulge their ſorrows amidſt the ruins 


of 
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of their ety; and to bewail the irreparable loſs of 
the holy temple. On the anniverſary: of the de- 
ſtruction of jeruſalem, a miſerable crowd, covered 
with rags, purchaſed the permiſſion of watering 
with their rear the ſacred ſpot; and their lamen- 
tations were frequently interrupted by the rapacious 
demands of the Roman centurions, who extorted 
from them, with inflexible punctuality, their little 
all as the price of being permitted to continue 
their wailings amidſt the dreary ſcene a few mo- 
ments longer. 

The narrow limits of his capital, or even of Italy, 
could not confine the vaſt and reſtleſs genius of 
Hadrian ; he viſited i in perſon all the provinces of 
the empire, and in peace diſplayed to his legions 
an example worthy of the moſt hardy veterans in 
war. On foot and bare-headed, he marched re. 
_ gardleſs of the difference of ſeaſons and of climates ; 
and the voluptuous lover of Antinous in the purſuit 
of fame braved labours with alacrity, which the 
meaneſt of his peaſants would have contemplated 
with apprehenſion. His liberality was admired in 
Gaul, and his ſeverity was dreaded by the army 
that occupied the banks of the Rhine; a few hours 
tranſported bim acroſs the channel from the ſhores 
of Gaul to thoſe of Britain; and the incurſions of 
the Caledonians were repreſſed by a rampart of 
fourſcore miles in length, built at his command, 
which extended from the mouth of the I yne to the 
Frith of Solway, and protected the ſouthern part 

of the iſland. In Spain he fixed his reſidence in 
Tarragona, and relieved the inhabitants from the 
vexatious charge which they had been expoſed to 
by military ſervice. He caſt a tranſient look over 
Mauritania, croſſed the ſeas, repoſed for a ſhort time 
in Rome, purſued his journey through Greece into 
Aſia ; and after viſiting Arabia 1 55 Paleſtine, di - 
rected his courſe towards Alexandria. "The 2.5% | 
; og ' O 
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of the ſplendid capital of Egypt excited his admira- 
tion, but the levity of her inhabitants was the ſab- 
je@ of his ſatire ; and a prince diſtinguiſhed by his 
caprice, with inconſiſtent contempt painted the cha- 
racer and follies of that fickle people. 
„The Alexandrians,” - ſaid he, in à letter to the 
conſul Servian, © are ready to change with the 
« wind;' the worſhippers of Serapis are Chriſtians, 
e and thoſe who are called Biſhops of Chriſt, wor- 
ce ſhip' Serapis ; even the Patriarch of the Jews in 
<« his viſits to this capital, is compelled. alternately 
„ to adore Serapis and Chriſt, But Whatever is 
6e their religion, their only god is their intereſt, 
„ The city is rich and powerful; trade is the ſource 
«© of her plenty; none here are idle ; ſome are em- 
ce ployed in blowing of glaſs, others in weaving of 


« linen, others again in manufacturing the papy-  - 


& rus. Either ſex and every age are engaged in 
e the purſuits of induſtry; nor do even the blind 
« and the lame want occupations ſuited to their 
% condition. But they are inconſtant, ſeditious, 
« and ungrateful: I have granted them every thing 
e they could defire; I have reſtored them their 
“ ancient privileges, and have imparted to them 
e new ones; they affected to be attached to me 
«© when preſent ; but I had no ſooner turned my 
e back than they openly attacked thoſe who were 
6 molt dear to me.” 3 5 
Leaving the Alexandrians to indulge their na- 
tive propenſities, Hadrian purſued his progreſs to 
Thebes; paſſed again through Syria, traverſed 
Thrace and Macedon; and after a, ſhort reſidence 
at Athens, returned to Rome, from which at vari- 
ous periods he had abſented himſelf, ſince his ac- 
ceſſion to the empire, near fourteen years. 
Within the walls of his palace the ſame reſtleſs 
activity animated the mind of Hadrian as had im- 
pelled him to viſit the different provinces of the 
| DO Roman 


%. 
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Roman world; and, whenever jealouſy or vanity 
did not unhappily preponderate, his ſubjects might 
revolve with ſatisfaction his perſevering labours. 
The twelve tables of the decemvirs, though con- 
ſidered as the fountain of juſtice, had been over- 
whelmed by the weight of new laws; and the 
ambiguity of theſe was ſupplied by the occaſional 
edicts of the magiſtrates inveſted with the honours 
of the ſtate. The conſuls and dictators, the cen- 
fors and prætors, were intruſted with this preroga- 
tive; and a ſimilar right was aſſumed by the tri- 
bunes of the people, the ediles, and the proconſuls. 
At Rome the prætor of the city announced by the 
voice of the crier, and afterwards inſcribed on a 
white wall, the rules which he propofed to follow in 
doubtful caſes ; and the relief which his equity 
would afford from the rigour of ancient ſtatutes, 
A juriſdiction thus vague and arbitrary was expoſed 
to the moſt dangerous abuſe ; the ſubſtance as welt 
as the form of juſtice were often ſacrificed to the 
prejudices of virtue, the bias of laudable affection, 
and the groſſer ſeductions of intereſt or reſentment. 
But the errors or vices of each prætor expired 
with his annual office ; ſuch maxims alone as had 
been approved by reaſon and practice were copied 
by ſucceeding judges; the rule of proceeding was 
defined by the ſolution of new cafes ; and the temp- 
tations of injuſtice were removed by the Cornelian 
law, which compelled the prætor of the year to 
adhere to the letter and ſpirit of his firſt proclama- 
tion. It was reſerved for the curioſity and learning 
of Hadrian to accompliſh the deſign which had 
been conceived by the genius of Cæſar; and the 
prætorſhip of Salvius Julian, an eminent lawyer, was 
immortaliſed by the compoſition of the PERPETUAL 
Eier. From the edicts of all the former prætors 
the moſt ſalutary were carefully ſelected, and judi- 
ctouſly ad ; the well-digeſted code was ratified 


by 
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by the emperor and the ſenate; and inſtead of the 
twelve tables, the perpetual edict was fixed as the 
invariable ſtandard of civil juriſprudence. oy; 
This reform in the adminiſtration of juſtice may 
be conſidered as among the moſt important of the 
regulations of Hadrian. The ſtrength of his con- 
ſtitution had been gradually injured by his fatigues 
or exceſſes; and the mortal ſymptoms of a dropſy 
admoniſhed the emperor to think of a ſucceſſor. 
The dowry of Sabina had probably been the em- 
pire ; but the marriage had been ſuggeſted by po- 
| licy, and not affection; and the indifference of Ha- 
drian to his conſort had inſenſibly degenerated into 
a violent hatred. The examples of the Etruſcans _ 
ply Greeks had long infected the Romans; and 

a train of beautiful boys have fixed an indelible. 
' ſtain on the memory of Hadrian. Above the 
reſt Antinous was diſtinguiſhed by his ſuperior 
charms, and has been tranſmitted to infamy by 
the more laſting paſſion of his imperial lover. 
In a voyage down the. Nile Antinous fell overboard; 
and was for ever ravithed by the waves from the 
embraces of Hadrian. His unnatural paſſion was 
cheriſhed when the favourite object of it was no 
more; the ſtatues of Antinous were diligently mul- 
tiplied; and the obſequious Egyptians conſented to 
honour as a god, when dead, the catamite whom 
they muſt have deſpiſed when alive; 7: 
It is more than probable the lover 
of Antinous was, in the choice of a 
ſucceſſor, influenced by perſonal beauty ; and, if 
we except the advantage of an illuſtrious extraction, 
perſonal beauty could be the only recommendation 
of AÆlius Verus. He ſurpaſſed in effeminacy the 
moſt delicate of the female hn; and the hours that 
were ſpared from his dreſs and. table were conſumed 
in lawleſs or unnatural amours, or in ſtimulating 
his appetites, by the aſſiduous peruſal of the moſt 
 licentious 
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licentious paſſages in Ovid. A ſum equal to two 
millions and a half ſterling was laviſhed by Hadrian 
to procure the acclamations of the army to the diſ- 

graceful adoption; but the general murmurs of the 
Roman world could not be ſtifled; intereſt might 
excite the diſcontent of his neareſt relations; Ser. 
vian and Fuſcus, the brother-in-law and nep hew of 
the emperor might conſider themſelves defrntdend of 
empire by the ignominious preference; they bore 
not the injuſtice in ſilence; but their execution 
ſerved only to inflame the riſing diſaffection; and, 
in the promotion of an unworty minion, Rome de- 
plored the deſtruction of two of her moſt illuſtrious 


fons. 


Hadrian could not be ignorant of the nent 
cenſure he had incurred; to the diſapprobation of 
the people was added the mortification of beholding 
his adopted ſon gradually incline towards the grave. 
The pleaſures of Verus had impaired a conſtitution, 
probably never robuſt; and the ſymptoms of diſſo- 
lution were apparent in a frequent vomiting of 
blood. We have loſt,” ſaid the emperor, © four 
te hundred millions of ſeſterces expended on Verus; 
« we have truſted to a tottering wall, which, far 
* from being able to prop the republic, is not ca- 
* pable of ſupporting itſelf.“ Alluding to the dei- 
fication of the Cæſars; © it is a god, and not a 
& fon, whom I have adopted.” The expreſſions 
were reported to Verus; and the conſciouſneſs that 
his influence was on the decline affiſted the ravages 
of diſeaſe: three years after his adoption, he ſank. 
beneath the inceſſant preſſure of a ſlow, but mortal 
fever; and one ſon, the only heir of his name and 
fortunes, perpetuated alſo his memory in his vices. 
Much about the time that Verus expired, Sa- 

bina alſo breathed her laſt; it is ſcarce probable 
that Hadrian haſtened by poiſon the fate of, his 


—_ confort; ; but his harſh and unfeeling treat- 
| ment 
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ment migbt be ſcarce leſs expeditious than the moſt 
baneful potion; and Sabina had reaſon to lament 
her near alliance to Trajan, which rendered her the 
object of ambition, and the victim of cruelty.” 

In the choice of Verus, Hadrian had U. C. 88 
3889. 
been impelled by paſſion; but it was 
reaſon that ſuggeſted to him the adoption of Titus 
Antoninus. The modern city of Niſmes had the 
glory of giving to Rome a prince whoſe, virtues 
have commanded the veneration of ſucceflive 
ages. Both his father and grand-father had been 
inveſted with the conſular honours ; and the noble | 
frankneſs with which the latter addreſſed Nerva on 
his acceſſion to empire has already been noticed. 
The merit of the ſon had promoted him to the dignity - 
of conſul ; he was named by Hadrian as one of 
the four conſulars to whom was intruſted the admi- 
niſtration of Italy; and in the government of Aſia he 
had eſtabliſhed the reputation of lenity and integrity. 
But it was in the boſom of a peaceful capital his 
amiable qualities were moſt happily exerted. His 
ample fortune was applied to alleviate the diſtreſſes 
of his, moſt indigent fellow-citizens ; and, while the 
nobles of Rome ſwelled their coffers by uſury, his 
wealth was offered without intereſt to the relief of 
the neceſſitous. His private life was modeſt, chaſte, 
and temperate; the wanton manners. of his wite 
Fauſtina might be the ſource of ſome anxiety ; but 
he deemed it moſt prudent to appear ignorant of 
that which he could not reform; and the ſurname 
of Pius was the enviable recompenſe of the dutiful 
affection with which he endeavoured to lighten the 
infirmities of his aged father-in-law Annius Verus. 
The blameleſs life of Antoninus preferred him to 
that ſtation which others had in vain aſpired to 
through intrigue and ſlaughter. Yet, when Ha- 
185 communicated to him his intention of adopt - 
ing him as his ſon and ſucceſſor, he demanded a 
IE Fa” mort | 
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| mort interval to reflect on the ungrateful cares to 


which the imperial purple expoſed bim. When 
he conſented to accept it, we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe that he was influenced by the ſame honourable 
motives as Trajan, a deſire to promote the happi- 
neſs of the Roman world. Such indeed was the 


declaration of Hadrian when he revealed his choice 


to the ſenate: Nature,“ ſaid the emperor, “ has 
* denied me heirs to my blood; but you may 


< ſupply that deficiency ; and the prudence of an 


cc election is perhaps better for the republic than 
ce the chance of birth. Elius Verus was ſuch a 
4 ſon as I could have wiſhed for; but death has 
ce ſnatched him from me; and I preſent you with 


_ ©. a ſuccefior, whoſe iltuftrious birth, whoſe amia- 


— 


e ble diſpoſition, and excellent underſtanding, are 


& worthy of the adminiſtration of the Roman world; 
e and from whom you have neither to fear the 
c petulance of youth, nor the dilatorineſs of age; 
6 from his infancy. he has been taught to revere 
de the laws; and in the ſeveral commands he has 
been intruſted with he has diſplayed his diſcre- 
“ tion and augmented his experience. The deſ- 


* cription ſufficiently points out to you Titus Au- 


ce relius Antoninus, whoſe modeſty alone oppoſes 
* our wiſhes; and who, to ſecure the happineſs 
& of the commonwealth, will, I truſt, be -perſuad- 


e edto vanquiſh his reluctance to the cares Of a 


GE 
* 


ublic life.” The approbation of the ſenate was 
proclaimed in their acclamations ; the conſent of 
Antoninus was formally ſignified ; and, in the fif- 
tieth year of his age, he was declared the colleague 


of Hadrian, and aſſociated in the conſular and tri- 


bunitian powers. 
Two ſons and two daughters had been born in 


the marriage-bed of Antoninus; the former had 
expired in their infancy ; and Hadrian to enſure the 


peaceable ſucceſſion of che Roman throne, prevailed 
on 
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on Titus Antoninus to imitate his on example, 
and ſupply. the want of ſons by adoption. His af- 
fection for the memory of ZElius Verus recommend - 
ed his ſon, a child of ſcarce ſeven years of age; 
and with him was joined Marcus Annius, a youth 
of about ſeventeen, whoſe early years were the pro- 
miſe of thoſe virtues, which was fulfilled in the 
mature age of manhood. He was related to Ha- 
drian, and like him was of Spaniſh extraction; 
he was the nephew of the wife of Antoninus, and 
was betrothed to the daughter of the elder Verus. 
His illuſtrious connexions might open to him the 
proſpect of empire; and the rare endowments of 
his mind and body rendered him worthy of it. 
Marcus Annius, who after his adoption aſſumed, 
and was known by, the name of Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, excelled in the gymnaſtic exerciſes of leaping 
and running, was a dextrous archer, and was 
renowned as a ſkilful horſeman. But it was in the 
eager purſuit of knowledge that his unwearied di- 
ligence was admired ; and his maſters in grammar, 
in mathematics, and | juriſprudence, might with ſin- 
cerity applaud a pupil, whoſe ſucceſsful application 
outſtripped their moſt ſanguine expectations; but 
eloquence and poetry were ſternly rejected by the 
youthful, follower of Zeno; at. the age of twelve 
years he had embraced the rigid ſyſtem of the ſtoics; 
nor could a conſtitution naturally delicate divert 
him from a life of auſterity ; nor the expectation of 
a throne influence, him to relax from his laborious 
ſtudies. 

Only a few months were permitted to Hatddian 
to contemplate the ſatisfaction of the Roman world 
at the choice of his ſucceſſors; and even the ſhort 
time that remained was too long for his happineſs 
and reputation. His temper, naturally jealous, was 
irritated by diſeaſe ; and his underſtanding was fre- 


_ quently clouded by diſtraction. In the moments of 
e diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt and pain he commanded che execution 'of 
ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious members of the ſenate; 

but his orders were eluded by the pious fraud of 
Antoninus; and the objects of his cruelty were in- 
ſtructed in privacy to wait till the death of Hadrian 


* 


reſtored them to ſecurity. 
When Servian was the um of the adoption of 


the elder Verus, with the ſame breath that he aſſerted 
his innocence, he is reported to have invoked the 
vengeance of the gods on his oppreſſor, and to 
have implored as his puniſhment, that be might wiſh 
for death without being able to obtain it. If the in- 
vocation càn be credited, it was fulfilled by the 
ſituation of Hadrian. Fatigued and exhauſted by a 
painful and tedious indifpoſition, he was impatient 
to anticipate his fate. He in vain ſolicited poiſon 
or the dagger; and his life was protracted by the 
unwelcome vigilance of his adopted fon. He marked 
on his boſom the place that was moſt likely to enſure 
the mortal ſtroke, and engaged Meſter a favourite 
Sarmatian ſlave to mfliQ the blow; but Meſter fled 
from the ungrateful duty to the protection of Anto- 
ninus; and he who had ruled with deſpotic ſway over 
the lives of his ſubjects, was no longer able to diſ- 
poſe of his own. | 
The genial air of Baiæ was bis lat refourte ; ; Ind 
it was there that, probably in a ſhort interval from 
pain, he. addreſſed thoſe beautiful verſes to his which | 
by N hic 


* A vagula, blandula, Z 
Hoſpes, comeſque corporis, 
| uz nunc abibis in loca? 
_ Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut ſoles, car Jocos. 


Oh feeting foirit, wandering fire, 
Puhat long has warm'd my tender breaſt, 
Wit thou no more my frame inſpire? 

No more a pleaſing cheerſul gueſt? 


= 


_ Whither, 


TT 
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which ſtill remain an evidence of his elegant taſte 
for poetry. But the change of climate was inca- 
pable of reſiſting the progreſs of diſeaſe. He re- 
jected with contempt the advice of his phyſicians, 
and his ſcorn of their aſſiſtance was expreſſed in the 
2 proverb, that a multitude of doctors 
was the death of the patient.“ He haſtened, 
perhaps intentionally, his laſt moments, by the in- 
diſcriminate gratification of his appetites, and ex- 
pired in the arms of Antoninds, in the fixty-third 
year of his age, and the twentv-firſt of his reign. 
The - ſenate pauſed on his memory, and doubted 
whether they ſhould condemn or confirm his acts, 
and pranounce him a god or a tyrant ; their 'irreſo« 
lutions yielded to the remonſtrances of Antoninus; 
4 If you annul his decrees, I ſhall no longer be your 
<« emperor :”” the argument was acknowledged ; 
and the deification of Hadrian was rather a tribute 
to the virtues of his adopted ſon, Tia to up" own 


19 


merits. eee . 
| © Whither, ah! whither art thou fl hing! Nu 
To what dark, undiſcover'd ſhore? _ 
Thou ſeemꝰſt all trembling, ſhivering, dying, 
Aud wit and humour are no more. : 
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Remark ef Mr. Gibbon—Conſpiracy, of Priſcianus and 
Toatianus—Clemency ; of Antoninus—Slight  Diſ- 
- turbances in Egypt and Britain—Incurfions of the 
Alan. Private life of Antoninus—His care in the 
education of Marcus—Arrogance of ' the floic Appol. 
Lenin Account of Heredes Atticus Marriage of 
Marcus with Fauſtina, the daughter of Pius—Un- 
 Favaurable diſpoſition of the younger Verus—Charac- 
ter of Titus as a Legiſlator —His Regulations on Cri- 
minal profecutions, ſucceſſuun, and aduſtery— Hit 
; 8 of the Chriſtian.— General elteem for him— 
His indiſpoſttion and death—His character. by Marcus 
wie 7 2 of Marcus —He acknowledges Lucius 
Verus as his colleague— He contracts him to his daugh- 
ter Lucilla—Galamities of the. Roman empire — e- 
volt of the Brigantes—Incurſions of, ihe Catii.— Hoſ. 
tilities with Parthia—T he conduct of the Parthian 
wat is intruſted to Verus. His luxury at Antioch— 
Exploits of his generals Statius, Martius, and Avi- 
dius Caſſius Return of Verus—War with the Mar- 
comanni——Death of Verus. 5 af 


U. C. 889, 1 r is the juſt obſervation of the ce- 

. lebrated author of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire, ** That the reign of 
Antoninus is marked by the rare advantage of 
* furniſhing very few materials for hiſtory, which 
« indeed is little more than the regiſter of the crimes, 
* follies, and misfortunes of mankind.” Yet he 
had ſcarce aſcended the throne before he was ac- 


quainted by mournful experience of the envy to 
N which 
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which it expoſed him; the names of Priſcianus and 
Tatianus are preſerved as the conſpirators againſt 
Antoninus; by a voluntary death Priſcianus with« 
drew himſelf from the indignation of his country ; 
and Tatianus in exile was compelled to acknowledge 
the mercy of the monarch, who was ſuperior to 
reſentment, and who reſpected his ſacred 6 ligation 
not to (tain the purity of his adminiſtration with the 
blood of a ſenator. ' 

A feeble inſurrection in Egypt, the tranſient re- 
volt of the Brigantes in. Britain, and the deſultory 
incurſions. of the Alani, a race of Scythians who 
pitched their tents on the banks of the lake Mzotis, | 
can ſcarcely be confidered as interrupting the pro- 


found tranquillity of the Roman world; the repoſe 


of Antoninus was admirably contraſted with the reſt- 
leſs activity of his predeceflor ; and from the midſt 
of a grateful, capital, the pious prince watched over 
and promoted the happineſs of the moſt diltant pro- 
vinces of Aſia and Africa. | 

The modeſt deportment and dunn manners of 
Antoninus preſent, inſtead of an emperor ſurround- 
ed by his guards, a father in the midſt of his family, 
e only by his ſuperior cares, and greater 
ſhare of labour. The houſehold of the maſter of 
the Roman world was regulated with the ſame mo- 
deration as that of a priyate ſenator; and Antoninus 
would have bluſhed had he received the leaſt domeſ- 
tic ſervice from any but a ſeryile hand. His table 
was plentiful without profuſion, and his attendants 


were the ſame as had compoſed his eſtabliſhment 


before his acceſſion to empire. With the increaſe of 
his dignity his duties alone were augmented; as ſu- 
preme pontiff he aſſiduouſly preſented himſelf before 
the altar, aſſiſted at the ſacrifices, and inculcated by 
example. as well as precept, the veneration of the 
gods. His palace was open to acceſs at all hours; 
and the meaneſt of * e muſt have confeſſed 

| .the 
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the juſtice, and muſt have admired the afabiltty of | 
his fovereign. But it was in the education of his 
adopted ſon and ſucceſſor Marcus Aurelius, that he 
chiefly conſulted the future happineſs of his people; 
from the moſt. diſtant parts of the Roman world, 
profeſſors. of every rank and ſcience were attracted 
| by the imperial liberality. From Chalcis in Syria, 
Apollonius haſtened to confirm the youthful Cæſar 
in the rigid principles of Zeno; but the ſtoic philo- 
ſopher Fefuſed to be confounded i in the crowd ot maſ- 
ters who attended at the palace; „It is the duty 
of the Pupil to wait on the tutor,” was his haughty 
expreſſion : the good-natured emperor , indulged his 
arrogance; and contented himſelf with the obſerva- 
ton, hat it was ſurpriſing that Apollonius, who 
Had come from Chalcis to Rome, could not walk 
6c rom his lodgings to the palace.“ F 
Far different qualities recommended, Herodes At- 
tieus, he fon of fulius Atticus, whoſe fortune had 
been confirmed by the generoſity. of Nerva; the 
Athenian youth was (tained” to the purſuit of elo- 
quence and the exereiſe of magnificence by a learned 

and Uberal father. ulius. had procured for him the 
prefecture of the free cities of Aſia, and the young 
magiſtrate obſerving, that the town of Troas was in- 
differently ſupplied with water, obtained from the 
munificence of Hadrian three hundred myriads of 
drachms, about an hundred thouſand pounds, for 
the conſtruction of a new aqueduct. But in the exe- 
cution of the work the charge amounted to more 
than double the eſtimate, and the officers of the re- 
venue began to murmur, till the generous Atticus 
ſilenced their complaints, by requeſting that he might 
be permitted to take upon himſelf the whole addi- 
tional ſum. The beauty and luſtre of his native 
city, ok, Athens, was reſtored beneath his auſpices; 
the people of Epirus, Iheſſaly, Eubæa, Bœotia, and 
PFeloponneſus, experienced - his favours; and many 
inſcriptions 
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inſeriptions of the Cities öf Grdece* and 165 grate⸗ 
fully ſtyle Herodes Atticus their patron and Denys: 
factor. 
The ableſt profeſſors of Greed and Alia bad de 
invited by liberal rewards to cultivate his mind; 
he rapidly availed himſelf of their inſtructions; and- 
was really diſtinguiſhed by his eloquence when 
he was choſen to congratulate the emperor Hadrian 
on the banks of the Danube: his courage failed him 
in the preſence of imperial majelty ; and his generous 
mind, too' ſuſceptible of ſhame, revolved the extinc- 
tion of his diſgrace and lite, by plunging in the 
ſtream of that river. His deſpair yielded to reaſon; 
his defeat ſerved only to increaſe his diligence; and 
he had attained the reputation of a celebrated orator, 
when he was allured from Athens by the ſolicitations” 
of Antoninus, to perfect Marcus in the ſcience of 
rhetoric. His leflons had but little effect on a mind 
that was fortified againft every thing ornamental by 
the ſevere doctrines of Zeno. Vet in the uſeful vir- 
tues of his royal pupil Herodes might. contemplate” 
with ſatisfaction the future happineſs of the Roman 
world; and whatever | mortification he might feel 
from the tardy progreſs of Marcus in eloquence, was 
effaced by the regard of Antoninus, who aſſociated 
the preceptor of his adopted ſon to the honours of 
the conſulſhip. ee 
Marcus Aurelius had by Hadrian been betrothed 
to the daughter of the elder Verus; but the con- 
tract was diſſolved by the paternal affection of Anto- 
ninus, who hoped by his amiable qualities to ſecure 
the happineſs of his own daughter Fauſtina. If the 
marriage between the young Cæſar and Fauſtina was 
productive of mutual content, we can only admire 
the patience or blindneſs of Marcus, hq ſeethed in- 
different to, or ignorant of, thoſe licentibus amours 
which were the public ſubject of ſcandal to the ca- 
pital. 2 invariable reſpecd for his unworthy con- 
; ſort 
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| fort has caſt a ſhade of ſuſpicion on his ſincerity or 
_ underſtanding ; but though the Romans might ar- 
raign his too great indulgence, they dwelt with rap- 
ture on his uninterrupted reverence for his father-in- 
law. Marcus loved him as a parent, and obeyed him 
as a ſovereign; and during the twenty-three. For 
that Pius reigned, he abſented himſelf from the 
lace only two nights, and even thoſe were at 2 
rent times. 

The ſatisfaction 1 Antoninus derived from 
the mature virtues of Marcus was allayed by the 
opening and untavourable diſpoſition of the younger 
Verus. The vices of Ælius Verus were perpetuated 
in his ſon; the ſame maſters had been provided for 
him whoſe inſtructions had ſo ſucceſsfully formed the 
mind of Marcus; but while he turned with diſguſt. 
from the falutary leſſons of philoſophy, he ſought 
with avidity the games of the circus and the theatre. 
A grateful regard, for the memory of Hadrian in- 
duced Antoninus to. lament, inſtead of openly re- 
proving his follies. Yet he imparted to him the 
public honours with a ſparing hand; and though 
he aſſociated him to the dignity of conſul, he care- 
fully excluded him from all ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the empire. 

The peaceful labours of Antoninus have been 
compared to thoſe of Numa; nor was the name 
of the ſecond Numa improperly applied to the ſuc- 

ceſſion of Hadrian. As a legiſlator he ſoftened the 
intolerant ſpirit of the Roman laws, aſſerted the 
right of, ſucceſſion, and vindicated the equal pre- 
tenſions of the weaker ſex. The criminal who had 
been acquitted was for ever delivered from. the terror 
of proſecution for the ſame crime; nor were his ac- 
culers permitted to repeat a charge which had once 
been determined groundleſs. The principle of here- 
ditary ſucceſſion has been protected by the legiſlators 
of every age and climate; but the order o been 
| cen 
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been variouſly eſtabliſhed Dy caprice. The jealoully: 
of the Romans had defrauded of their natural claims 
the children of him who had acquired the privilege 
of citizen, but whoſe offspring had remained in the 
condition of aliens. The law which found policy 
perhaps could ſcarcely authorize, but which nature 


indignantly rejects, was aboliſhed by Antoninus; 


and the free-born children of a Roman ſubje& were, 
without exception, reinſtated in their natural rights 
to the property of their father. . 

The adultereſs, by the wiſdom of Avgafiua;: was 
doomed to expiate her guilt by the payment of heavy 
fines and forfeitures, and by perpetual exile at a diſ- 
tance from her paramour. But the moderation or 
partiality of Antoninus eſtabliſhed a rule, that if a 
huſband commenced a legal pꝛoſecution againſt his 
wife for infidelity, the judges ſhould inquire whetber 
the huſband himſelf had been faithful to his wiſe ; 
and if both were found guilty, their puniſhment was 
ſimilar: © Since,” ſays the emperor, © it appears 
e to me altogether unjuſt, - for the huſband to require 
“ of the wife the obſervance of an engagement he 
„ has broken himſelf.” But though religion pro- 
nounces an equal cenſure againſt the inſidelity of the 
huſband, as it is not accompanied with the ſame 
civil effects, the wife was never permitted to vindicate 
her wrongs; and, at leaſt in the ſubſequent reign 
of Severus, the right of public accufation was con- 
fined to the huſbanß te. G 


If the Chriſtians murmured at chew perſecution: _— - 


which they were expoſed during the reign of Trajan, 
they mult have acknowledged the impartial protec- 
tion of Hadrian and Antoninus, whoſe edifs- were 
framed to defend them from the undiſcerning rage of 
the multitude; according to a law publiſhed by the 
emperor Hadrian, a ſevere and capital penalty was 
inflicted on thoſe who falſely attributed to their fel - 
| nn the crime of Chriſtianity. 3 and the ma- 
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lignant zeal of the informers was checked by the 
danger that impended over them in caſe they failed 
in their proofs. The humane intentions of Hadrian 
were ſeconded by the regulations of Antoninus; and 
a law was promulgated that the voice of the multitude. 
| ſhould never be admitted as legal evidence to eonvict 
or to puniſh thoſe unfortunate perſons who! bad em. 
braced the enthuſſaſm of the Chriſtiaas. 

Ihe reſpect which his predeceſſors bad — 5 
by arms, Antoninus extorted by his juſtice and mo- 
deration. Phraſmanes the king of Iberia, undertook 
a voyage to Rome, to admire in perſon» bis ſuperior 
wiſdom ; ; the Lazi, who inhabited: the ſea-coaſt of 
Trebizond, and had extended their dominion over; 
the ancient kingdom of Colchos, accepted a ſove- 
reign from his hands; a ſingle letter diverted the Par- 
thian monarch from the projected invaſion of Arme- 
nia; the ambaſſadors of the Indians, the Bactrians 
and the Hircanians folicited his friendſhip.; and the 
barbarous nations of the north, inſtead of ruſhing. 
to arms to decide their differences, ſubmitted- their 
rival pretenſions to the arbitration of Antoninus. 

In poſſeſſion of the love of his ſubjects, and the 
approbation of mankind, the blameleſs life of Antoe: 
ninus drew near its end. He was ſeized at Lori, one 
of his villas, with a violent pain in his head; and the 
ſymptoms of a fever warned him to prepare for death. 
In the preſence of the prætorian præfect and his prin- 
cipal friends he confirmed the choice he had made of 
Marcus Aurelius for his ſucceſſor; and commanded 
the golden i image of fortune, which had been always 
placed 1 in his chamber, to be removed to that of Mar- 
cus. At peace with himſelf and the whole world, 

amidſt the general lamentations of his ſubjects he 
breathed his laſt, in the ſeventy- third year of his age, 
and the twenty-third of his reign. - His obſequies 
were ſolemnized with imperial magnificence, his bo-r 


he was ad in the mauſoleum of Hadrian, his 
name 
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name was inferibed among the tutelar gods of Rome, 
and his funeral oration was pronounced: by his ſuc- 
ceſſor Marcus Aurelius. His character has been 
delineated by the pen of the latter; and though the 
features of the portrait may have been heightened by 
gratitude, yet it remains an ineſtimable monument 
of the virtue of the firſt, and the Fan veneration of 
the ſecond Antonine. | 
Behold, ſays Marcus Aurelius, the qualities I al 
mired in my adoptive father, and which I propoſe to. 
imitate; his mildneſs, his firmneſs, his modeſty; 
his indifference to what are commonly conſidered as 
honours and diſtinctions; his application to buſineſs, 
his readineſs to receive advice, his inflexible juſtice, 85 
his diſcrimination between lenity and ſeverity. Fait- 
ful and conſtant in his friendſhip, he was a ſtranger 
to the ſallies of paſſion, and his friend had nothing 
to apprehend from diſguſt or caprice. In council he 
examined every thing with attention; and always. 
content, the perfect ſerenity of his mind allowed 
him to exert without interruption his native ſagacity. 
The public finances were never better regulated than 
under his adminiſtration, and he bore with inditfe- 
rence the raillery of thoſe who on this occaſion en- 
deavoured to ridicule his exaQneſs. Flattery had no 
influence over him, and he often declined the ho- 
nours that were offered to him. Free from all ſuper- 
ſtition, his behaviour was devoid of ſervility, nor did 
he affect to cultivate popularity at the expence of his 
dignity. All his actions were directed by a ſteady - 
and uniform diſcretion; no exceſs of any kind was 
to. be ſeen, but he ſeared the ſame courſe without 
being allured by the charms of novelty. His aſfabi. 
lity was natural to him, and therefore -eaſy; there 
was no oſtentation in any thing about him; and. his 
example proves that a prince to be reſpected has no 
need of guards, embroidered robes, or ſtatues, but 
that by imit ting the ſimplicity of a private perſon, 
1 | ne 
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he beſt preſerves the grandeur and dignity of his 
government. 
Such was the character of * b 

5 i; 912, 7285 the pen of Marcus; ; but the ſtronge 
of the veneration of the latter was the ſcrupulous 
attention with which he regulated his own adminiſtra- 
tion by the example and maxims of his predeceſſor. 
He was ſcarce inveſted with the purple before he 
received and acknowledged as his colleague Lucius 
Verus, and Rome for the firſt time beheld on the 
ſame throne two emperors. The ties of public were 
ſtrengthened by thoſe of domeſtic connexion ; and 
the hand of Lucilla, the daughter of Marcus, was en- 

gaged to Verus : the licentious pleaſures of the latter 
might have occaſioned ſome, anxiety to the mind of 
Marcus ; but among his vices. the younger Verus 
_ poſſeſſed one virtue; a dutiful reſpe& for his wiſer 
colleague, to whom he willingly abandoned the ruder 
cares of empire. | 
Ihe principles of fortitude which Marcus had 
ſtudied in the ſchools of the ſtoics were ſoon called 
into ation. The 'Tyber burſt from its banks, and 
deluged with its waters the affrighted capital; the 
Provinces were ſhaken by earthquakes; the cities 
throughout the empire were afflicted by dreadful 
conflagrations ; a cloud of inſects hung in the air, 
and blaſted the promiſe of the barveſt ; a general fa- 
mine augmented the public calamities; the birth of 
Commodus, the ſon of Marcus and Fauſtina, ſerved 
to revive the deſponding ſpirits of the Romans; and 
they fondly anticipated the manhood of the imperial 
infant, whoſe cruelty was deſtined to prove a more 
dreadful ſcourge than any they had ſmarted under 
from the hand of Providence. 

The emperors were ſtill engaged in the pious 


office of alleviating the diſtreſs of their ſubjects when 
| they 
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they were alarmed by the ungrateful intelligence of 
foreign war and domeſtic commotion. The hardy 
Britons appeared again in arms, and for eight years 
reſiſted the diſcipline of the legions; the Catti re- 
newed their incurſions, and ravaged the province of 
Rhætia; but it was the hoſtile pretenſions of Volo- 
geſes, king of Parthia, that occaſioned the moſt juſt 
and extenſive apprehenſion. e 
The kingdom of Armenia, the conſtant object of 
contention between Rome and Parthia, acknowledged 
the authority of Sohemus, who owed his crown to 
the influence of the Romans; on a ſudden Armenia 
was invaded by the rapid ſquadrons of Parthia; a 
Roman legion which, under the command of Seve- 
rianus the governor of Capadocia, had marched to 
the defence of it, was ſurrounded and overwhelmed 
by the Parthian arrows; Sohemus fled to Rome; 
and in the condition of a ſenator might tranſiently 
enjoy that tranquil happineſs which he had been de- 
nied as a ſovereign. | i} | 
Elated by ſucceſs, the Parthians paſſed the Eu- 
phrates, ard extended their devaſtations over the 
peaceful and opulent province of Syria. The Ro- 
mans heard with aſtoniſhment and diſmay that Syria 
had ſworn allegiance to Vologeſes; to recover an 
important diſtri& of the empire, and reſtore the ho- 
nour of the Roman arms, the conduct of the Par- 
thian war was afligned to Verus ; and Marcus fondly 
hoped that the voice of glory would arouſe his col- 
league from the bed of floth and voluptuouſneſs. In 
his progreſs towards the eaſt the luxufy of Verus ex- 
cited the admiration and the reproach; of the cities 
of Corinth and Athens. But it wag in Antioch, 
whoſe effeminate inhabitants were well ſuited to the 
manners of their imperial gueſt, that he fixed his re- 
ſidence. Five miles from that city, at Daphne, the 
885 temple 
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temple-of Apollo, one of the moſt elegant ſtructures 
of Pagan ſuperſtition, might have attracted the cu- 
rioſity, or commanded the veneration, of a devout 
polytheiſt; but it was the verdure of the earth wa- 
tered by a thouſand ſtreams, the warmth of the air 
that prompted to love, and the deep receſſes of the 
grove propitious to the indulgence of every amorous 
inclination, that allured the repeated viſits of Verus ; 
and, while beneath his generals the Roman eagles 
ſoared to victory on the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, the ſoft and ſenſual emperor conſumed 
his hours in beholding the laſcivious dances, or re- 
velling in the embraces of the damſels of Syria. 

The kingdom of Armenia was, by the arms of 
Statius Prifcus, reduced to acknowledge the influence 
of Rome, and to receive again Sohemus as her ſo- 
vereign. Martius Verus, equally. capable of van- 
quiſhing and conciliating the enemies of his country, 
penetrated into the province of Media; but it was 
Avidius Catlius, whole hereditary name was equall 
dear to Roman liberty, and formidable to the pride 
of Parthia, who emulated by his atchievements the 
martial renown of Trajan. Near Zeugma, on the 
banks of the Euphrates, he encountered and over- 
threw the Parthian hoſt ; and Oſrhoes, whoſe boaſted 
deſcent from Arſaces had tempted him to aſpire to 
the Armenian crown, eſcaped with difficulty from 
the purſuit of Caſſius. A bridge of boats was thrown 
over the Euphrates; and the victors retaliated on the 
Parthians the calamities of Syria. Seleucia was 
plandered, the inhabitants maſlacred ; the walls of 
Cteſiphon were overthrown, and the ſplendid palace 
of Vologeſes levelled wih the ground. The pride 
of the Parthian monarch was humbled ; he conde- 
fcended to ſue for peace; the aſcendancy of the Ro- 
mans over Armenia was acknowledged; and the 
province of Meſopotamia was added to thoſe of the 
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1 had at Antioch ingloriouſly declined: the 
toils and dangers of war, but he eagerly claimed 
the rewards of victory; Rome beheld with indig- 
nation his entrance into the capital, amidſt a crowd 
of licentious buffoons and pantomimes. The ſono- 
rous names. of Armeniacus, Medicus, and Parthicus, 
were accepted by a prince who had been with diffi- 
culty perſuaded to viſit the banks of the Euphrates ; 
but who had never preſumed to croſs the ſtream of 
that river. It was to the a»/picious influence of the 
emperor that the victories of his lieutenants were 
legally attributed; and the atchievements of Statiue, 
Martius, and Avidius, were celebrated in the tri- 
umph of Aurelius and Verus. 5 
The acclamations of the Romans were checked 
by the fatal ravages of peſtilence; the ſeeds of diſ- 
eaſe had lurked in the veins of the martial victors; 
and on their return were imparted to Italy. The 
contagious poiſon was rapidly diffuſed through the 
capital; and its venom had ſcarcely expentled itſelf 
when. the cloud that had been gathering in the north. 
burſt upon the province of Dacia. 
Amidſt the general conſpiracy of 
the nations of Germany, and Sarma- 
tia, from the mouth of the Rhine to that of the 
Danube, the names of the Quadi and Marcomanni, 
who inhabited Moravia and Bohemia, were moſt 
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formidable. It is probable their counſels firſt prompt- _ - 


ed the neighbouring tribes of batbarians to arms; 
and the wide and powerful confederacy required all 
the firmneſs and vigilance of Marcus. The conduct 
of Verus in the eaſt allowed him not to be truſted 
alone with the defence of the north; and no ſooner 
had Marcus collected for the important conteſt the 
whole force of the empire, than he declared in the 
ſenate that both the emperors would take the field 
in perſon. In the city of Aquileia, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from the Hadriatic, the imperial colleagues 
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fixed their ſtations to obſerve and improve the events 
of war. A long and bloody conffict was maintained 
between the rude ſtrength and valour of the barba- 
rians, and the ſkill and diſcipline of the Romans. 
The latter, under the command of Furius Victori- 
nus the pretorian præfect, were vanquiſhed on the 
banks of the Danube; but the defeat was effaced 
in a ſeries: of ſucceſofal actions; the: fierce warriors 

of the north lamented their raſhneſs, and profeſſed 
their future forbearance: their language was proba- 
bly diſtruſted by Marcus; but he yielded to the in- 
clinations of his voluptuous aſſociate, who longed to 
indulge in the pleaſures and luxury of Rome; a 
treaty was negociated and concluded; and the bar- 
barians ſolemnly engaged to reſpect ever after the 
frontiers of the Roman empire. 

The pleaſures to which Verus had ſacrificed 16. 
honour he was not allowed to taſte. As he preſſed 
forwards with his colleague towards the capital, his 
ſenſes were ſtunned by a paralytic ſtroke, the effect 
probably of his exceſſes. The care of his imperial 

companion was in vain exerted to protract the ſink- 
ing. flame of life; and he expired in the thirty-ninth 
year of his age, eight years after he had been aſſo- 
ciated to the imperial purple. The reſtleſs tongue 
of ſcandal preſumed even to accuſe Marcus as the 
author of his premature death; but the general cha- 
racer of the latter is the beſt refutation of the vague 
and groundleſs report, and the reputation of the 
ſecond- Antonine-has ſuffered more from the honours 
which he paid to the memory of his deceaſed col- 
league than from any rumour of having accelerated 
his untimely fate; a magnificent funeral might be 
due to the rank of the prince; but the deification 
of the diſſolute and effeminate Verus, was an inſult 
to the virtues of Auguſtus, of Titus, and of 
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Marcus from an affociate, who was 

incapable of diminiſhing, and who often increaſed, 
the cares of adminiſtratian : he was left to-exert 
without controul the whole force of the Roman 
world; and, great as it was, the whole was requi- 
fite for the conteſt to which he was almoſt immedi- 
ately: ſummoned. 

The luſt of plunder or conqueſt was + more power- 
ful with the perfidious and rapacious barbarians than 
the frail obligation of oaths, which neceſſity had ex- 
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torted. The Germans and S ien were again 
in arms; their ferocious myriads had paſſed the 
Danube; Vindex, the prætorian præfect, who had 
endeavoured to check their progreſs, was defeated 
in a battle which was fatal to twenty thouſand Ro- 
mans; and from the banks of the Danube to the 
walls of Aquileia, a fruitful territory was blaſted by 
the peſence of the victors. Amidſt the general diſ- 
may Marcus alone preſerved his uſual ſerenity; his 
courage, founded on virtue, was ſuperior to the ca- 
price of fortune; but his efforts atteſt the danger to 
which the republic was expoſed; the ſame reſources 
as had been employed on the invaſion of Hannibal 
were again adopted. Even robbers and ſlaves were 
ſuffered to ſwell the numbers of the legions; the 
very furniture of the palace was expoſed to ſale; 
the Germans themſelves were allured by the gold of 
Rome to take the field againſt their countrymen; 
and the ſtruggle was no longer for cm, but 
ſor ſafety. 

Atſter beſtowing the hand of his daughter Lucilla 
on a Roman knight of the name of Pompeianus, 
whoſe age and rank rendered him far from accept- 
able to the wanton widow of Verus, but whoſe vir. 
tue endeared him to Marcus, the emperor, rejecting 
the timid and inglorious remonſtrances of his coun- 
ſellors, directed his march towards the Danube. 
On the frozen ſtream of that river the Jazygæ, one 
of the moſt numerous and warlike tribes of the Sar- 
matians, encountered the diſcipline of the legions ; 
the ſenſe of danger beneath could not check the fury 
of the hoſtile combatants; ; and it was not until the 
Jazygæ had experienced, in cloſe fight, the inability 
of their cavalry to break the compact ranks of the 
Romans, that they ſought in confuſion the oppoſite 
banks of the Danube. The inclemency of the ſea- 
ſon did not prevent Marcus from i Improving his vic- 
__ the Roman enſigns were played! in won 
SY Td 5 ONE dern 
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dern country of Bohemia; the perfidy of the Mar- 
comanni was chaſtiſed in a ſeries of ſucceſsful en- 
gagements; but the reſiſtance of the Quadi was 
more obſtinate, and their ſubmiſſion longer averted. 
As Marcus directed his march through Moravia the 
woods were lined, and the paſſes ſecured, by the 
crafty barbarians ; after a fierce and bloody ſtruggle 
the Romans, exhauſted with fatigue and thirſt, 
were compelled to breathe from their ſanguinary 
toils; and in their want of water anticipated a death 
more dreadful than that which menaced them from 
the ſwords of the barbarians. A plentiful ſhower 
of rain ſatisfied their ' thirſt, and recruited their 
ſtrength; the paſſes were forced; the barbarians 
fled; and the loud and tremendous claps of thunder 
might increaſe the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. The 
ſeaſonable interference of providence has been aſcrib- 
ed to the pious prayers of the Chriſtians in the Ro- 
man army; and the edict of the ſecond Antoninus, 
which protected them, is ſuppoſed to have been the 
effect of his devotion, and gratitude for his delive- 
rance. But the purity of the Chriſtian doctrine is 
ſuperior to the ſupport of doubtful miracles; and 
we are aſſured by monuments of braſs and marble, 
by the imperial medals, and by the Antonine co- 
lumn, that both the prince and people attributed 
their preſervation to the providence of Jupiter and 
the interpoſition of Mercury. V 

Ariogeſes, king of the Quadi, was the captive 
of the victor; but neither his life nor dignity were 
violated by the conqueror; and the city of Alexan- 
dria was aſſigned as the ſeat of his reſidence. Pan- 
nonia was delivered from the barbarian invaders; 
and, after repeated and fruitleſs trials of their 
ſtrength, they reſumed the language of peace; they 
engaged to retire five miles from their own banks 
of the Danube, and to deliver up the flower of their 
youth. One hundred thouſand PR 
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they conſented to reſtore, prove the obſtinacy wit 
which they had reſiſted, and the viciſſitüdes of the 
war; and the policy or "reſentment of Marcus 
prompted him to fevolve the final reduction of the 
Marcomanni, and the Jazygz, when he was diverted 
from the laborious | enterpriſe, and compelled to 


liſten to terms of accommodation by the unwelcome | 
intelligence of domeſtic felt. 
KL. % . Pe I . 44 2 10 us *. bay ot ; 
Ihe atchievements of Avidius 


U.. S. gag 9. Caſſius in the ealt bad ſhewn him at 
leaſt equal to the ſtation that he filled; and could 
he habe been content with the charafter of a brave 
and ſkilfül general, that praiſe Was his already. 
But he impatiently aſpired to the imperial purple. j 
and his ambition was concealed beneath the pre. 
tence of reſtoring the ancient equality of the repiu- 
blic, Yet he dreaded to oppoſe his popularity 101 
the name of liberty to the virtues and moderation 
of Marcus; and the Syrian legions were allured into 
revolt by the artful rumout that Aurelius had ex- 
pired on the banks of the Danube. They inſtantly 
haſtened to ſalute their own commander as empe- 
ror: Antioch, with all the eaſt, acknowledged his 
authority; and the opulent province of Egypt de- 


+ > 
1 4 


clared with alacrity in his favour, 


f 2 3 3 5 2 31 * 171 1 rn e 1 Dl 
85 the ancient Caſſius, whoſe Name till now I bore in 
% yain? Where is the ſeverity of Cato the'cenſor? 
„% What is become of the diſcipline of our anceſtors ? 


& The emperor profeſſes the ſhidies of a phitolo-. 
"TT DOHWy CITHNONNY YT CESTUOPT F IIDOAOBT: St: 7 pher, 
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< pher, and while he is employed on diſcuſſions of 
e what is juſt and unjuſt, while he harangues on 
* the hk of the foul, and recommends the prae- 


i tice of mercy, the affairs of the republic are ſuf. 
<« fered daily to decline. It is only by the proſcrip- 


«© tion of many that the wonted ſplendour of govern-· 
«© ment can be reſtored. Can I confider thoſe as 
„ proconſuls and proprætors who fancy themſelves 
„placed at the head of provinces, for no other 
„ purpoſe than to indulge in luxury and amaſs 
- © riches? You know the prætorian præfect of our 
<< philoſopher. Three days before he was appointed 
& to that office, he had not bread, and now behold 
„ him worth millions. But the riches of theſe mi- 
c nions of fortune ſhall fill the public treaſury which 
« is exhauſted ; may the gods only be favourable to 
ce the honeſt party, and I will act the true - Caſſius, 
« and reſtore to- the le its ancient autho- 
e rity. 
Such were the menaces and ſuch the promiſes of 


Avidius Caſſius; and if in his reproaches we may 


diſcern, that the excellent underſtanding of Marcus 


was ſometimes deceived by the unſuſpecting good · 


neſs of his heart, yet his confidence in his own 


integrity, and his reliance on the protecting care of 


the gods are admirably contraſted with the facility 
of a diſpoſition, which perhaps, indulged too fa- 


vourable an opinion of the people he had been called 


to rule over, 
It was in Pannonia a Aurelius raten the firſt 


intelligence of the revolt of Caſſius ; and the renown 


of that general was confeſſed by the conſternation - 


of an army which had lately vanquiſhed the barba- 


rians on the frozen Danube. The ſpirits. of the 


| ſoldiers were revived by the addreſs of the emperor, 
who, while he complained that his life was deſtined 
to inceſſant labour, ftill preſerved the confolation 


that the independent mind derives from a conſtant 


career 


Ms 


career of virtue. 1 ſaid "A « am ready to 


e propoſe to Caſſius an interview, and to juſtify 


& myſelf either before you or the ſenate; nor ſhall 
* heſitate to reſign the government if it is deemed 
6e for the advantage of the republic. For what but 
5 the ſervice of the ſtate could induce me to endure 


 * ſo much fatigue, and to expoſe myſelf to ſo. many 


ce dangers at an advanced age, and with a delicate 


« conſtitution ? But Caſſius will never venture to 


„ plead his merits unſupported by arms; and his 
„ own perfidy will not ſuffer him to truſt to my ſin- 


e cerity. Since a field of battle muſt therefore de- 


e cide our pretenfions, it is with confidence I look 
5 forward to the event; nor can you, the compa- 
© nions of my victories, dread the feeble efforts of 
6 the effeminate legions of Cilicia, of Syria, and of 
% Egypt. I acknowledge the ability of Caſſius, and 
© am conſcious of the renown that he has acquired 
5 in the Parthian war; but with ſuch ſoldiers it is 


e impoſſible that the moſt conſummate general can 


* conquer. All that I fear is, that deſpair on our 


„approach ſhould prompt him to his own death; 


* or that the hand of ſome Roman, who may hope 
5 to render me the moſt acceptable ſervice, ſhould 
e be armed againſt his life, and defraud me of the 
< faireſt fruits of victory; for I declare it would be 


e the height of my wiſhes to have it in my power 


© to pardon a man who has offended me; to be 
„ faithful to the faithleſs; and to ſhew 'myſelf a 
6 friend to him who has” violated all the ties of 


“ friendſhip. 


If the bi ghty ſpirit of Avidius Caſſius could 
have condeſcended to have accepted the pardon of a 


prince whom he had ſo deeply injured, the repentance 


of his own followers allowed him not to avail him. 
ſelf of the clemency of his rival. The legions had 


been ſeduced by the report of the death of Aurelius, 


and no ſooner were they convinced of the error into 
which 
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which they had been betrayed, than they 'meditated 
to efface their raſhneſs by the deſtruction of the au- 
thor of it. As Caſſius purſued his march towards 
Italy, he was aſſaulted and ſlain at the head of his 
army by two of his officers, whoſe haſty zeal 'fulfiled _ 
the prediction of Margus; the troops beheld, with⸗ 
out attempting to avenge his fate; the provinces and 
legions returned again to their duty; ; and the three 
months and ſix days, which compoſed the tranſient _ 
reign of Avidius, have been juſtly compared by Nion, 
to the fleeting image of a dream. 

The ſon of Caſſius periſhed with his father; but 
the authority of Marcus was exerted to repreſs, and 
not to ſtimulate the reſentment of Rome. In his 
letter to the ſenate he entreated them rather to con- 
ſult his ' reputation for clemency, than to indulge 
their own zeal for juſtice. I beg of you,” fays 
he, © that no ſenator may be puniſhed ; that you 
< ſhed not the blood of any perſon of diſtinction; 
+ that the exiles may return; and that thoſe whoſe 
* goods have been confiſcated, may have them re- 
% ſtored. You will grant a free pardon to the chil- 
6 qren of Avidius, to his ſon-in-law, and to his 
«© wife. A pardon do I ſay? they are not guilty; 
< and let their ſecurity convince them that they live 
e under the government of Aurelius; it is from 
your prudence I expect my adminiſtration to be 
“ diſtinguiſhed by this ſingular felicity, that in a re- 

bellion no perſon has ſuffered death, unleſs durin 
© the tumult, and in arms.” The ſenate readily 
liſtened to the language of clemency; and while a 
few affected to blame the lenity which might prove 
fatal at the laſt to him who diſplayed it, the general 
acclamations of the aſſembly proclaimed their ap- 
plauſe of the amiable exerciſe of the moſt enviable 
prerogative a price is poſſeſſed of. 1282 
To eradicate the ſeeds of diſcontent, Marcus 2 8 
men his marcl from the north to the eaſt. The 
: Cities 
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cities and provinces which had eſpouſed the cauſe of 
Cailius, could not dread the reſentment of a ſove - 
reign whoſe ambition it was to have pardoned the 
rebel himſelf. The luxurious and effeminate inha- 

bitants of Antioch alone experienced ſome marks 
of imperial diſpleaſure. Aurelius refuſed: at firſt to 
enter the capital of the eaſt, and the Syrians were 
not inſenſible to the edict which ſuſpended their. fa- 
vourite amuſements of the theatre and circus. But 
the good-natured emperor ſoon relaxed ; he con- 
ſented to viſit Antioch ; and the inhabitants reſumed 
their farmer courſe of diſſipation. Ye: 

Ihe love of novelty, and thedefire of a new reign, 
might have tempted ſome even of the virtuous Ro- 
mans to have countenanced the project of Caſſius; 
the name of freedom might with others have fanc- 
tioned the cauſe of rebellion, But the fears of-all 
were extinguiſhed by the generoſity of Aurelius; 
he commanded the papers of Caſſius to be deſtroyed ; 
and choſe to remain ignorant of that ingratitade 
which would only have ſerved to have imbittered his 
reflections. | : ron 
Ihe death of Fauſtina, the daughter of Pius, and 
the wife of Marcus, might be conſidered as rather 
eſtabliſhing than wounding the happineſs of the lat- 
ter. The empreſs had inherited the deſires as well as 

the name of her mother; and her philoſophie con- 
ſort was ill calculated to fix that unbounded paſſion 
for variety which often diſcovered perſonal merit in 
the meaneſt of mankind. Marcus was the -oply 
man in the empire who ſeemed ignorant or inſenſi- 
ble of the irregularities of Fauſtina ; which, accord- 
ing to the prejudices. of every age, reflected ſome 
diſgrace on the injured huſband. He promoted ſe- 
veral of her lovers to poſts of honcur and profit, 
and during a connexion of thirty years, invariably 
gave her. proofs of the molt tender confidence, and 
of a reſpe& which ended not with her life. In his 

wy | mamelditations 
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meditations he thanks the gods, who, had beſt 
upon him a wife fo faithful, ſo gentle, and 200 of bk 


a wonderful licks of 1 DIS The obſe 1 : 
| ſenate, at his earneſt requeſt, declared her a god- 


dels; ; the was repreſented in her temples vith the 
attributes of Juno, Venus, and Ceres; and jt was 
decreed that on the day of their nuptials, the youth 
of either ſex ſhould pay their vows. before the altar 
of their chaſte patroneſs. 
| The frailty of human nature demands ſome . ſolace 
amidſt the cares and labours of em ire; and in every. 
age and ſect the commerce of e fairer has been 


deemed the moſt grateful recompenſe of the toils. 
of the ſtronger ſex. The partiality of the father 
ſuffered not Aurelius to «brane a Ong mothe 0 of fi to Sw. ; 


modus; but, at the a 


Sh gy <7 


# eo ts at 


750 could the father have been 5 v. c. 928. 


opening aa of of Commadus but ill-entitled him 
to wy mar 


of attention. 1 e bad been ne- 


Ng, 3 > 


17 8 ſelſon 0 of a grave all luper was in 
a moment obliterated by the whiſper of a profligate 
favourite; and Marcus himſelf blaſted. the fruits of 
this laboured education by admitting his ſon at the 


age of fourteen or fifteen to a full participation of. 


the imperial power. He lived but four years after- 
Wards 3 ; * * lived long enough to repent a raſh 


meaſure, | 
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| meaſure, which raiſed the impetuous youth' above 
the reſtraint of reaſon and authority. 

The philoſopher who, ſuperior to the love of 
glory, ſtudied only the real happineſs of his people, 
muſt have regarded war as the difgrace and calamity 
of human nature; and in every regulation of Marcus 
he endeavoured to remove from the eyes of the 
peaceful Italians the terror of a military government. 
On his arrival at Brunduſium from his expedition to 
the caſt he exchanged the habit of a warrior for the 
robe of a ſenator ; his ſoldiers were compelled to 
lay afide their arms, and in the dreſs of citizens to 
mingle with the inhabitants of Rome. And though 
Italy might be conſcious that ſhe was ſtill governed 
by. the ſword, a modeſt veil was thrown over her 
ſtate of ſubjeQion ; and the was at leaſt delivered 
from the appearance of a ſtanding amy. 

But it was the fate of Marcus ſcarcely to taſte re- 
poſe; and two years of tranquillity had hardly been 
paſſed in the cultivation of arts and agriculture, be- 
fore the levity or rapacity of the barbarians again 
ſummoned him to the field. The hoſtile confede- 
racy of the Marcomanni and the Quadi was re- 
newed; and the banks of the Danube were again 
the theatre of a conflict long and bloody; the ad- 
vanced age and declining health of Marcus did not 
prevent him from buckling on bis armour; nor 
could he repoſe in indolence while the fate of che 
empire was truſted to the vigilance and courage of 
his lieutenants. Perhaps he hoped in a camp to 
wean Commodus from the unworthy pleafures of 
the capital, and by animating his mind to a thirſt 
of military glory to reclaim him from the indulgence. 
of ſenſual love and intemperance. Before his de- 
parture from Rome he was ee upon to vindi- 
cate the principles of his ſect in perſon; and during 
three days he read leſſons of philoſophy to the people. 
Some Imputation of.vanity * be affixed to a _ 

ure 
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ſure which perhaps was not entirely conſiſtent with 
the imperial dignity; but even the doctrines of 
| toiclfin” had not feeled Marcus againſt every temp- 
tation; and in his opinion the ſame of Zeno was pre: 
ferable to that of Auguſtus or Trajan., 
Accompanied b Commodus, 
Marcus quitted for Lies his capital, v. o. 829, 5 i 
and aſſumed again the command of his legions. . 
The frequent rebellions of the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni had determined him to reduce their coun- 
try into the form of a Roman province; and two 
years of ſucceſs enabled him to look. forwards to the 
completion of his deſigns. In Mæſia, Pertinax, 
whoſe virtues were afterwards the ſource of his pro- 
motion to empire, and of his deſtruftion, humbled 
in a deciſive action the pride of the barbarians. 
Maximus and Condianus, of the Quintilian family, 
whoſe fraternal affection has tranſmitted their names 
to poſterity, afſerted their equal pretenſions to glory, 
and delivered Dacia from the rapacious invaders. _ 
The victory of Paternus over the Marcomanni was 
ſtill more brilliant; the title of Imperator was a 
tenth time beſtowed by his ſoldiers on Marcus; but 
the proſpect of final conqueſt was darkened by the 
indiſpoſition of the emperor. He had advanced to 
the modern city of Vienna, to commence early the 
operations of his third campaign, when he was at- 
_ tacked by the plague. The nature of the diſeaſe 
convinced him that his end drew near ; his laſt mo- 
ments were diſtracted by the follies and vices of his 
ſon; and as Commodus, with the moſt faithful 
friends of the emperor, ſtood round his couch, the 
firſt was exhorted by the dying prince to reverence 
the counſels of the laſt, the laſt were recommended 
to watch over the inexperience of the firſt. 
Nou is the time,” ſaid Marcus, as he addreſſed 
himſelf to the few whom he moſt eſteemed and 
truſted, for me to reap the harveſt of thoſe. be · 
| 2 70 a 
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< nefits which I have fo long accumulated on you, 
e and for you to envice the fincerity f your grati- 
* tude. My ſon demands your ac nce; it is to 
you I have confided his education; and you be- 

Tres 127 A f t > * nn 1214 1 
hold to what dangers > x is expoſed in an age 
« 'which' may be compared to a tempeſtyqus ſea. 
„Direct him with your .counſels; and inſtead of 
< one father, whom death will ſoon take from him, 
et let him find many fathers in you. And may you, 
& my ſon, be ſenſible that no riches are U 
«ro ſupply the prodigality of a tyrant, nor an 
« guards capable of defending him after he has loſt 
the affeckions of his ſubjects. They alone can ex- 


* 
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t pect a long and happy reign whoſe empire is ex- 


e tended over the hearts of their people; and who 
a Piſs 44, „ 1 enn e ee 
« ſecure the fidelity of mankind by their regard 
„ and not by their fears.“ The admonitions o 
Marcus were loſt on Commodus; and the ungrate- 
ful youth, impatient of the ſalutary leſſon, contem- 
plated with ſecret ſatisfaction the few moments which 
probably intervened between his hopes and the ſo- 
vereignty of the Roman world. His guilty , wiſhes 
were ſoon completed; and on the enſuing day Mar- 
cys expired in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
ISIS. of big rar. ohio 
© The joy of Commodus was confined within his 
own boſom, and thoſe of a few worthleſs affociates 
of his pleaſures, But throughout the empire a ge- 
neral cry of lamentation was heard; and in the 
death of the ſecond Antoninus the Roman world 
deplored a father, rather than a maſter. The ſenate . 
and capital aſſerted their pre-eminence of grief; the 
habit of mourning but feebly expreted the ſorrows 
of the former, and the latter reſounded with groans 
and ſhrieks. Every honour that a grateful people 
could beſtow on the belt of princes, was decreed to 
his memory. Triumphal arches, ſtatues, and tem- 
ples, aroſe to his virtues; he who had not 70 | 0 
ouſe 
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houſe an image of Marcus Aurelius, would have 
been deemed impious indeed; and above a century 
afterwards his ſucceſſor Diocletian ranked the ſecond - 
Antoninus a the e number of his houſehold 


gods. 


The majeſty and proſperity 'of Rome may be 


ſaid to have expired with the ſecond Antonine. 
Within a few years from his deceaſe the impe- 
rial purple was ſucceſſively uſurped and profaned 
by an African and a Syrian, a peaſant and a rob- 
ber. Every idea of hereditary ſucceſſion was era- 
dicated; every claim of birth was extinguiſhed ; 
a crowd of pretenders aroſe throughout the pro- 
vinces, and, while they aſſerted their rival ſway, 
the tide. of barbarians was propelled againſt the 
frontier, and the feeble Romans were incapable 
of ftemming the torrent; the Franks ravaged 
Gaul and Africa; the Alemanni penetrated acroſs 
the Rhætian Alps, and repoſed in the plains 
of Lombardy ; the Goths boldly committed them- 
ſelves to an unknown navigation, paſſed the Boſ- 


phorus and the Helleſpont, plundered Athens, 
the native ſeat of the Arts and Muſes, and dif- 


played their banners within ſight of Italy; the 
Perſians vindicated in arms their title to Arme- 


nia; and a Roman emperor who had marched 


to oppoſe their progreſs became their captive. 
nb The 


E . 
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n and neige the fda” © 
were chaſtiſed indeed by a race of princes of 


Inyrian extraction; but their efforts could at 
moſt only ſuſpend the fate of the empire; it 
tottered beneath its own weight ; ; and the cauſes 
which impetuouſly urged its diflolution have been 
illuſtrated by an hiſtorian, the admiration of 
whoſe genius and literary labours has not been 
confined within his native country, nor even 
within the limits of Europe. 


